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XXXI 
EIN ANTI-REINMAR! 


RIEDRICH VOGT fasste seine Ausfiihrungen iiber Carl von 
Kraus’ bahnbrechendes Reinmarwerk wie folgt zusammen 
(AfdA. 40 [1921], 126 f): 


Das letzte Wort hat auch vKraus nicht iiber Reinmar gesprochen. Eine 
endgiiltige Feststellung der Zahl, der Reihenfolge, der Strophenordnung 
und des Wortlautes seiner Lieder, nach der man fortan zu zitieren hitte, 
eine ein fiir allemal abschliessende Darstellung ihres Gedankenganges, 
ihres dusseren und inneren Zusammenhanges hat er nicht gegeben. 
Aber ....er hat diese Lieder schirfer unter die Lupe genommen als 
irgend einer seiner Vorginger. ....er hat durch seine Beobachtungen 
auch da wo man sie anders deuten und bewerten muss als er, Anregungen 
ausgestreut, die iiber den Kreis der Reinmarschen Dichtung hinausreichen. 


Diesem Urteil, das die Probleme scharf umreisst, méchte ich 
mich im allgemeinen anschliessen, wenn ich auch, wie ich in zwei 


1 Abkiirzungen, besonders fiir hiiufiger zitierte Werke: 
Becker: Reinhold Becker, Der altheimische Minnesang, Halle 1882. 
Brinkmann: Hennig Brinkmann, Zu Wesen und Form mittelalterlicher Dichtung, 
“Halle 1928. 
Burdach: Konrad Burdach, Reinmar der Alte und Walther von der Vogelweide, 
‘Leipzig 1880, *Halle 1928. 
Festschrift: Germanica, Sievers-Festschrift zum 75ten Geburtstage, Halle 1925. 
Fleschenberg: Otmar Schissel von Fleschenberg, Das Adjektiv als Epitheton 
im Liebesliede des swilften Jahrhunderts, Teutonia 11 (1908). 
Girtner: Erich Gartner, Die Epitheta bei Walther von der Vogelweide, Diss. 
Kiel, Celle 1911. 
HMS.: Minnesinger, gesammelt von Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen, Leip- 
zig 1838. 
Halbach: Kurt Halbach, Walther von der Vogelweide und die Dichter von 
Minnesangs Friihling, Tiib. Germ. Arb. 3 (1927). , 
Kraus: Carl von Kraus, Die Lieder Reimars des Alten, Abh. d. Bayer. Ak. d. 
Wiss., Bd. XXX, Miinchen 1919, 
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Aufsitzen belegt,? auf anderm Wege dahin gelangt bin als Vogt 
und ihm im einzelnen seltner zustimmen kann als Kraus. Auch 
Giinther Miiller, der wohl die Meinung weiterer Fachkreise spiegelt, 
findet, was die beiden Hauptpunkte anlangt, nur “die Ausschei- 
dung unechten Guts bestitigt,’’ wihrend ihm die Bedeutung der 
gedanklichen Beziige zwischen den Liedern des Hauptzyklus (und 
was das einschliesst!) noch “‘klirungsbediirftig’” scheint.* Her- 
mann Schneider und sein Schiiler Halbach akzeptieren allerdings 
Kraus’ Ergebnisse beinah insgesamt, doch geben ihre Schliisse, je 
weiter sie iiber ihn hinausgehen, um so mehr zu Bedenken Anlass.* 
Es ist darum wohl an der Zeit, die ganze Frage neu zu priifen. 





MF.: Des Minnesangs Friihling, hrsg. von Lachmann und Haupt, neu bearb. 
von Friedrich Vogt, ‘Leipzig 1923. 

Paul: Hermann Paul, “Kritische Beitriige zu den Minnesingern,” PBB. 2 
(1876), 406 ff. 

Roesing: Hugo Roesing, Die Einwirkung Waltners von der Vogelweide auf die 
lyrische und didaktische Poesie des Mittelalters, Diss. Strassburg, Borna-Leipzig 1910. 

Schmidt: Erich Schmidt, Reinmar von Hagenau und Heinrich von Rugge, QF. 
4 (1874). 

Schénbach: Anton Schénbach, Beitriige sur Erklirung altdeutscher Dichtwerke, 
I, III u. IV (= Wiener SitzBer., Bd. 141 [1899], 148 [1904] u. 150 [1905]). 

SMS.: Die Schweizer Minnesénger, hrsg. von Karl Bartsch, Frauenfeld 1886. 

Wahner: joseph Wahner, Dichtung und Leben des Minnesdngers Rudolf von 
Rotenburg, Diss. Breslau, Greifswald 1892. 

Wechssler: Eduard Wechssler, Das Kulturproblem des Minnesangs, Bd. I, 
Halle 1909. 

Wilmanns I: Wilhelm Wilmanns, Leben und Dichten Walthers von der Vogel- 
weide, 2. Aufl. umgearb. von Victor Michels, Halle 1916. 

Wilmanns II: Ders., Walther von der Vogelweide herausgegeben und erklart, 4. 
Aufl. umgearb. von Victor Michels, Halle 1924. 

2 “Der Ursprung der Reinmar-Walther-Fehde,” Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 28 (1929), 203-214, zitiert JEGP. mit Band und Seite; ‘‘Fehde und Minne 
bei Reinmar von Hagenau,” JEGP. 29 (1930), zitiert ‘““Fehde” mit Paragraphen- 
zahl. 

3 DtVjs. 5 (1927), 128 f. Dagegen hilt er sich ZfdA. 60 (1923), 40 noch ganz 
an den Vogtschen Text, wie auch Stammler, DtVjs. 1 (1923), 532 f?, ua. Rosen- 
hagen in Merker-Stammlers Reallexikon II, 363 a ist sogar geneigt, den ‘Liebes- 
roman,’ dh. den Hauptzyklus iiberhaupt in Frage zu stellen. Vgl. noch Halbach, 
S. 3 u. ZfdPh. 54 (1929), 403, Ehrismann, Ld/. 50 (1929), 91. Es handelt sich da 
besonders um “‘Kraus’sche Parallelen” (JEGP. 29, 213; ““Fehde” Anm. 33 ué.), 
auf denen so vieles bei ihm basiert. 

4 Schneider in seiner Neuausgabe von Schénbachs Walther von der Vogelweide, 
‘Berlin 1923, zumal Anhang. Auch Halbachs kombinationsreicher Aufsatz iiber 
das Reinmar-Rugge-Problem, Z/dA. 65 (1928), 145-176, aindert dieses Urteil nicht. 
Ginzlich unberiihrt von der Reinmarkritik der letzten fiinfzig Jahre zeigt ‘sich H. 
Spanke, ZfromPh. 49 (1929), 229 ff, wodurch seine Resultate grésstenteils haltlos 
werden. 
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Mir ist es hier in erster Reihe um die Scheidung von Echt und 
Unecht zu tun, da sich darauf doch alles andre bis ins Geistesge- 
schichtliche hinein aufbauen muss. Ohne Zweifel hat Kraus ge- 
rade auf diesem Gebiete Grundlegendes geschaffen. Seine Me- 
thode, die Stil- und Gedankenanalyse gliicklich zu vereinen weiss, 
hatte noch zuverlissiger gearbeitet, wire er nicht von dem einen 
Prinzip ausgegangen: Die in gleichem Tone iiberlieferten Stro- 
phen sind (mit ganz geringen Ausnahmen) entweder alle echt oder 
alle unecht. Dies verschirft er noch, indem er es sich zum Leit- 
satz macht, “‘Abtrennung von Strophen gleichen Tons nur im 
aiussersten Notfall vorzunehmen, wenn alle Mittel der Interpreta- 
tion vollkommen versagen und auch durch keinerlei Umstellung 
ein klarer Zusammenhang erreicht werden kann” (Festschrift S. 
524). An sich ist er damit nur konsequent, denn Isolierung einer 
Strophe ist der erste Schritt zur Athetese, es sei denn, man wollte 
sich, wie Erich Schmidt seinerzeit und noch drastischer Burdach, 
zur Aufteilung aller unbequemen Tone in verschiedene Lieder ent- 
schliessen.5 Doch nicht immer sind ihm diese Verschweissungen 
gegliickt, wie Giinther Miiller anmerkt.* Ein apriorisches Prinzip 
in Fragen der StrophenzugehGrigkeit kann es hier schon deshalb 
nicht geben, da wir einer bunten, sehr spiten Uberlieferung gegen- 
iiberstehen, deren Unzuverlassigkeit gerade in Echtheitsfragen 
seit Scherer und Erich Schmidt, ja seit Benecke notorisch ist. 
Fiir Walther leidet spitere Zudichtung von Strophen keinen Zwei- 
fel: wie merkwiirdig, wenn der grosse Reinmar, der ein Menschen- 
alter vor ihm starb, davon so gut wie ganz verschont geblieben 
ware. Darum diirfte Lachmanns Grundsatz bei seiner Walther- 
ausgabe, die Untersuchung, “welche Uberlieferung die echteste 
sei,” miisse fiir jedes Lied besonders gefiihrt werden, auch fiir den 

_ Wiener Singer gelten, und nicht nur fiir den Wortlaut (vgl. unten 
Anm. 100). 

In dieser Arbeit lege ich nur vor, was iiber einen der Pseudo- 

Reinmare zu sagen wire, die bisher iberhaupt kaum studiert wor- 


5 Auf das gleiche hinaus lauft die alte Auffassung Liliencrons (zu Neidhart, 
ZfdA. 6 [1848], 114), der mit verschiedenen authentischen ‘Ausfiihrungen’ desselben 
Liedes rechnete, fiir Reinmar neuerdings durch Vogt (zu 187,31, vgl. zu 140,24), 
Singer PBB. 44 (1920), 448 ff und jetzt von Giinther Miiller DiVjs. 5, 127 wieder 
aufgenommen, der aber zutreffend bemerkt, die Frage miisse “fiir jeden Dichter 
gesondert entschieden werden.” 

6 AaO. S. 1272, 128; vgl. auch Vogt, ZfdA. 58 (1921), 205 ff u. AfdA. 40, 124 f, 
Hermann Schneider, PBB. 47 (1923), 249. 
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den sind,’ und zwar denselben, dem ich in ‘‘Fehde und Minne”’ 
MF. 175,1-4 zugewiesen. Im Anschluss daran hoffe ich Neues zu 
bieten iiber Geschichte und Charakter der Reinmariiberlieferung 
iiberhaupt und damit einen Beitrag zu dem von Hans Naumann 
gefiihrten Kampf wider den Begriff der ‘Spielmannsdichtung’ (vgl. 
jetzt H. Steinger, DtVjs. 8 [1930], 61 ff), ferner iiber Reinmars 
kunst und iiber seinen Streit mit Walther. Uber Strophenfragen 
hinausgehend miéchte ich dabei an sieben weiteren Ténen darlegen, 
dass sich in gewissen besonders giinstigen Fallen bis in die Zeilen 
hinein nachweisen lisst, was echt, was unecht ist: nicht etwa mit 
Hilfe von Liederbuchtheorien ua. oder der noch immer umstrit- 
tenen Schallanalyse, sondern durch psychologische Analyse des 
Stils, die das Hauptaugenmerk auf die Genese der fraglichen Ge- 
dichte richtet,® gestiitzt auf Nachweis von Parallelen, auf Lesar- 
tenvergleichung, Beobachtungen zur Syntax, lexikalische Untersu- 
chungen und sonstige Mittel herkémmlicher philologischer Kritik. 
So soll auch die Unechtheit von 175,1—4 abschliessend gezeigt wer- 
den. Wenn ich gelegentlich neu beweise, was man mit meinen 
Vorgiangern fiir schon gesichert halten mag, so geschieht es einmal, 
um keinerlei Fragen nachtriglich doch wieder eréfinen zu miissen, 
ferner aber und vornehmlich, weil stets nach Richtlinien fiir die 
weitere Forschung zu suchen ist, die sich aus den friiheren Beweis- 
fiihrungen nicht ergaben. Wé6rter wie ‘nachweisen’ brauche ich 


7 Anders als Kraus, Festschrift S. 526, sehe ich mehrere Interpolatoren (im 
weitern Sinne) im Reinmartext, die zu verschiedenen Zeiten und unter verschiede- 
nen Verhiltnissen gearbeitet haben. Halbach, der ebenfalls verschiedene Pseudo- 
Reinmare annimmt (so S. 59!, 63? usw.), sucht sie doch alle in einer “Fabrik” oder 
Schule in Wien, ZfdA. 65, 171 u. 176, wo sie sich “friih in Reimars exklusive Hinter- 
lassenschaft eingedringt” hiatten, vgl. Kraus II, 60 und jetzt nochmals Halbach 
ZfdPh. 54, 412, der aber nur Vermutung bietet. 

8 Kaum moglich bei einem modernen Dichter (bei gleichem Material), sehr 
wohl aber bei einem mittelalterlichen, dessen Kunst ja im ganzen darin besteht 
(inhaltlich gesprochen), eine beschriinkte Anzahl gegebener ‘Motive’ immer neu 
zu verweben; vgl. G. Miillers “Studien zum Formproblem des Minnesangs,” 
DtVjs. 1 (1923), 61 ff, Reallexikon II, 212; Rosenhagen ebd. II, 356 b; Brinkmann 
S. 93. Gerade wo Reinmar in Frage kommt, dessen ‘‘Gefiihlsakribie” (Plenio, 
PBB. 43 [1918], 99) seit Uhland anerkannt ist, sollte sich diese Methode fruchtbar 
erweisen, kontrolliert durch die Schliisse, die die Erforschung der Fehde erlaubt. 
Roethe, Wege der deutschen Phil.!ogie, Rektoratsrede, Berlin 1923, S. 10, spricht 
von seiner “dialektisch und formal tiftelnden, mit der sparsamsten feinfiihligsten 
Auswahl der Worte und Klange berechnet arbeitenden Kunst.” Stimmt diese 
Charakteristik, so muss sich auch einigermassen sagen lassen, wie das Gewebe 
zustande gekommen, was hineingehért und was nicht. 
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allerdings nicht im mathematischen Sinne, wohl aber will ich iiber 
blosse Mutmassungen entschieden hinaus.?® 


1. Eines der seltsamsten Lieder, die uns unter Reinmars Na- 
men erhalten sind, ist Ton 168,30, zu dem, wie jetzt wohl allgemein 
zugestanden wird, auch die Strophe ‘Walther’ 3 in m zu ziehen ist.!" 
Wie ich meine, hat Kraus (I, 70 f; II, 62 f) die Unechtheit simt- 
licher vier Strophen erwiesen. Vogt dagegen, der sich auf die 
reiche handschriftliche Beglaubigung (b, C, E !) sowie die gesam- 
te friihere Kritik berufen konnte,"' suchte die drei Textstrophen 
und augenscheinlich auch die athetierte ausdriicklich fiir Reinmar 
zu retten. Kraus’ Methode, die allerlei eigentiimliche Wider- 
spriiche, Entgleisungen etc. in Ausdruck und Inhalt aufdeckt, ist 
nur insofern anfechtbar, als sie fiir jede Strophe stillschweigend den 
gleichen Verfasser voraussetzt. Recht hat er damit schon, aber 
selbstverstindlich ist es nicht. Eine Neuuntersuchung wird sich 
vor allem deshalb lohnen, weil gerade bei gleichem Verfasser jene 
zT. hahnebiichenen Ungereimtheiten doch irgendwie zu erkliren 
sein miissen. Durch ihre Auflésung ist vielleicht der Schliissel zu 
finden zur Entstehung des Liedes und damit zur Kunst und 
Wesensart seines Urhebers, dem dann weiter nachzuspiiren sein 
wird. Wir werden spiter auf viel einfachere Stiicke von ihm stos- 
sen, die aber auch um so weniger aufschlussreich sind. 

2. Zunichst zu den beiden letzten Strophen, ‘Walther’ 3 m und 
169,3, denen am leichtesten beizukommen ist.” Die Uberlieferung 
erklart sich wohl am ehesten dahin, dass das Lied im xiii. Jh. 
meist dreistrophig gesungen wurde, unter Bewahrung der eigent- 
lichen Schlussstrophe, nachdem man 3 m als iiberfliissiges, viel- 
leicht gar ungehériges Doppelstiick hatte fallen lassen (vgl. ‘‘Feh- 

de” §8). Inder Tat handelt es sich um eine Art Zwillingsstrophen: 
In recht 6den Reimereien kiindigt da jemand seinen Freunden 
Freundschaft, seinen Feinden Feindschaft an, beides zwei-, drei- 


*Vgl. zB. Plenio, PBB. 42 (1917), 418 u. ebd. 43, 90', der MF. 203,24 zu 
Walthers Meissner Lyrik stellen zu kénnen glaubte, da dessen Autorschaft doch 
“unschwer erkennbar’”’ sei! 

10 MF.S. 419. Schon Haupt nannte dies ‘“‘wahrscheinlich,”’ ZfdA. 11 (1859), 
577 ff; s. ferner Regel, Germ. 19 (1874), 152 u. 166; Paul S. 524; Burdach S. 213 
(vgl. S. 95); Becker S. 171 f; Kraus I, 71; Halbach, ZfdA. 65, 173. 

M AfdA. 40, 122, und MF. Noch Plenio hatte das Lied als echt behandelt, 
PBB. 43 (1918), 91. 

12 In dieser Reihenfolge zu nehmen, da 3 m durch oré und vréuden niiher an Str. 
168,30. 36 heranriickt (fré, fréide). Str. 169,3, verséhnlicher gestimmt, jedoch matt 
in Diktion und Inhalt, setzt 3 m wenigstens der Entstehung nach schon voraus. 
Im Text bald genauer. 
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mal. Als bewusstes Stilmittel, wie zumal von Behaghel erforscht 
und jetzt von Brinkmann stilgeschichtlich ausgedeutet, kénnte 
diese Wiederholerei héchstens gelten, wenn die zwei Strophen 
ein besondres Lied bildeten, was Burdach ja auch annahm (S. 213). 
Sie findet eine natiirlichere Erklirung durch Vergleichung einer 
Strophe, die in A und C unter Veldeke steht (MF., S. 346 [259, 9]) 
und mit den vorliegenden so entschiedene Ahnlichkeit zeigt, dass 
unmittelbare Nachahmung anzunehmen ist. Mit einer wesent- 
lichen Ausnahme ist nimlich im gesamten Minnesang, auch bei 
den Spruchdichtern, nichts annihernd so nah Verwandtes zu 
belegen.* Die Ausnahme betrifft eine Strophe, die ihre deut- 
lichen Spuren hier allerdings ebenfalls hinterlassen, damit aber nur 
die Verwendung der andern ausser Zweifel setzt: Veldeke 61, 9. 
Die folgende Gegeniiberstellung spricht fiir sich selbst. Das 
wenige, was keine oder keine direkte Entsprechung hat, ist darin 
eingeklammert. Jede der vier Strophen erscheint also vollstindig, 
die von Pseudo-Veldeke in eigentlicher Gestalt. Die Parallelen 
aus Veldeke, die alle auf 3 m entfallen, gebe ich am Fusse, und 


18 Kraus versucht, durch die Parallele Hartmann 216,37 f (vgl. Wilmanns I, 
iv, Anm. 138 f u. z. 49,20, 22) nachzuweisen, dass der Autor bei Str. 169,3 nicht an 
die liute 168,37, sondern “an die Frauen denkt,’’ dass also eine Art Minnemotiv 
vorliegt; ohne Gliick, trotz mancher andren Stelle, die er hatte beibringen kénnen, 
zB. SMS. u, 6,8 u. 27,6; xv, 1,20; auch Neidhart 71,11. 16 usw. Kluckhohn, 
ArchfKultg. 11 (1914), 403, spricht mit Recht vom “Verhiltnis des Menschen zum 
Menschen’’; Vogt, AfdA. 40, 122, von den “‘Gegnern.’”’ Dass der Ausdruck ganz 
landlaufig war, der Anklang bei Hartmann also nichts besagt (trotz Halbach S.24 
[vgl. S. 74] u. nun ZfdA. 65, 173), lehrt schon Meier Helmbrecht 1454, mir ist der 
wirt als ich im bin; vgl. Walther 49,20 f u. 26,10 f,auch 14,14 f u. 105,33 (s. Wilmanns 
zu diesen Stellen sowie I, 187, 252 ff m. d. Anm. und ferneren Nachweisen bei C. 
Schulze, Die biblischen Sprichwirter d. dt. Sprache, Géttingen 1860, Nr. 88; auch 
Schénbach III, 79). Es handelt sich einfach um das Prinzip, bzw. Motiv der 
Gegenseitigkeit des persénlichen Verhiiltnisses; fiir den genaueren Sinn vgl. be- 
sonders §§ 17, 19 u. 29. 

“ Zuma! nicht im Ethos, in der Kampfstimmung, da sich sonst nur Didaktik 
belegen lisst (von Zeitgrenzen ganz abgesehn). Eine Zeile hier oder da, zB. 
Spervogel 23,7, Walther 73,37, besagt natiirlich nichts (Ausdriicke wie ane schulde 
gehaz sind geradezu formelhaft, auch in der Epik). Bezzenberger stelit zu Freidank 
90, 19 f nur unsre Stelle 259,13 f, und Berger, ZfdPh. 19 (1887), 459 bringt nicht 
mehr. Gottfried von Neifen (Haupt) 51,10 ff (De Jong S. 237) erinnert ein wenig 
an ‘Walther’ 3m. Vgl. noch Ulrich von Lichtenstein 292,22 ff. 622,4 ff; HMS. 3, 
34 b 5.47a3 59 b (57); Ottes Eraclius 1230 ff usw. Das Thema der besen haz in 
breiter Entfaltung bei Konrad, Troj. Krieg, 6584-6603 ué.; fiir Hugo von Trimberg 
ist es schon eine alte Geschichte, die man in den Biichern liest, Renner (Ehrismann), 
14609 ff. Weiteres bei Wilmanns I, 252 u. z. 59,1; Roethe zu Reinmar von Zweter 
202; auch Ehrismann, ZfdA. 49 (1907), 417 f. 
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zwar in Haupts Herstellung, denn wie die unechte Strophe zeigt, 
muss unser Autor den Niederlainder hochdeutsch benutzt haben. 





4A 50C ‘VELDEKE’ 


3 m ‘WALTHER’ 


MF. 169,3 





Ich wil vré ze liebe minen 
friunden sin* und allen 
den ze leide 


Ich wil aller der enbern 
die min enbernt 





Swer mir An alle schulde si 
gehaz, 


die mir Ane schulde tuont 
ir niden schin 


und daz tuont Ane schulde. 





dem miieze wol von schul- 
den leit geschehen. 


stiirben si von 
leide,** s6 enwart mir é 
nie baz. 





[ist er mir vient, sé sag 
umbe waz, obe man ime 
der volge mac gejehen.]} 





der boesen haz ich gerne 
liden wil: 


Ich wilvr6....sin.... 
allen den ze leide die 
mir... . tuont ir niden 
schint und wenent 
balde, ich scheide den 
muot von vréuden umbe 
ir haz.tt 





swa ich die weiz, da ist min 
gar ze vil (Schénbach I, 
73: “da bin ich iiber- 
fliissig”’). 


Ich wil aller der enbern 
die min enbernt 





swer mir sf mit triuwen bf, 


vinde ich iender dies mit 
triuwen an mich gernt, 





der si vor allem leide fri. 


den diene ich umbe ir 
hulde. 











{ich han iemer einen sin, 

erne wirt mir niemer 
liep, dem ich unmere 
bin.] 





VELDEKE 61,9: 


* ich wil leben mit den bliden [die ir zit vroeliche liden]; 
** (nit und elliu boesiu lére daz miiez in daz herze sniden] sé daz si sterben 


{und dest ére]. 


t Des bin ich getrést ie mére daz mich die nidigen niden. 
tt ich wil durch ir nidén mine blitschaft niht vermiden. 
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3. Wie man sieht, lassen sich die Zwillingsstrophen bequem aus 
der Ps.-Veld.-Strophe herausholen, wihrend das umgekehrte Ver- 
haltnis schon in Hinblick auf den ungleich héhern Kunstwert der 
letztern ausgeschlossen scheint. Und zwar folgen sich, wenn man 
wie vorgeschlagen” 3 m vor 169,3 stellt, die Entsprechungen fast 
Zeile um Zeile. Das einzige, was aus Pseudo-Veldeke keine Ver- 
wendung gefunden, konnte nicht wohl um-, héchstens abgeschrie- 
ben werden, liess sich aber nicht leicht in den Vers bringen. An- 
derseits enthalt 3 m ein Motiv, das in Pseudo-Veldeke ginzlich 
fehlt, das der vréude. Es ist fortgefiihrt aus Str. I, bzw. II des 
Liedes selbst: Ich was fré — Ich wil vré sin (s. Vogt. z. St.), was 
den Zusammenhalt des ganzen Liedes gewihrleistet, kleidet sich 
aber zT. in Veldekes Ausdrucksformen und verschwindet spurlos 
bezeichnenderweise in der Schlussstrophe, 169,3. Warum und 
woher nun diese, die entweder selber iiberfliissig ist oder die andre 
iiberfliissig macht. Schénbach fand (I, 73), der Schluss der Ps.- 
Veld.-Strophe habe ‘‘keine Pointe.” Jedenfalls war das fragliche 
Motiv in Str. 3 m, die iiberhaupt zu grell endete, noch nicht zu 
seinem Rechte gekommen. Umes gebiihrend auszuspinnen, wur- 
de so eine fernere Strophe nétig, eingeleitet durch eine schwiich- 
liche Zusammenfassung der eben voraufgegangenen. Mit andern 
Worten, der Verfasser wollte seinen urspriinglichen Strophen 
168,30. 36, deren Schluss ihn nicht befriedigt haben mag (vgl. § 11), 
nach dem Ps.-Veld.-Muster die obligate dritte anhingen und be- 
kam aus reinem Unvermégen noch eine vierte dazu. Nur auf diese 
Weise sind die zwei Schlussstrophen “‘dusserlich wie innerlich sym- 
metrisch” geraten und riicken dadurch vom Rest des Liedes so 
stark ab, dass an sich Burdachs Trennungsvorschlag wohlbegriin- 
det wire. Ebenso erkliren sich nun, wenn auch héchst banal, aller- 
lei auffallige Wortwiederholungen, so das doppelte Jeide in 3 m, 
wofiir Haupt an zweiter Stelle nide vermutete (ZfdA. 11,577 ff. u. 
z.St.) — es stammt aus der Vorlage; ganz ihnlich das doppelte Ich 
wil, diese famose ‘Responsion,’ und das doppelte ane schulde, das 
Kraus moniert. Inder Tat wirkt dies das zweite Mal, also 169,4, 
ganz schief: kein Wunder, wo der Verfasser seine erste, annehm- 
bare Variation der Vorlage nochmals variieren musste. Nur eine 
Stelle habe ich nicht in direkte Parallele setzen mégen, 169,7 f: 
ich han iemer einen sin, erne wirt mir niemer liep dem ich unmare 
bin. Denn obgleich sie sich inhaltlich als schwacher Nachhall von 
169,3 f (und Vorbild) erkennen lisst, stammt die Ausdrucksweise 
doch wohl aus Sprichwértern wie bei Freidank zu finden, 110, 1 ff: 
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Swer liep wil sin, da’r unmar ist, diu liebe wert deheine frist. Ma- 
neger ist unma@re, da’r gerne liep ware:® das Sprachmaterial der 
Ps.-Veld.-Strophe war endlich erschépft, eine Redensart musste 
aushelfen. Diese Zusammenhinge, die wohl beweiskriftig sind, 
stellen einen Tatbestand fest, von dem man getrost weiterschlies- 
senkann: Wir habenes, zum wenigsten hier, mit einem unfihigen 
Verseschmied zu tun, der fiir die einfachsten Dinge bei seinen 
Meistern borgen ging und selbst dabei iiber einen simplen Gedan- 
ken hinaus iiberhaupt kaum denken konnte. Das wire das Bild 
des Flickdichters, wie es im Buche steht. Es stimmt einigermas- 
sen zu dem, das aus der Erginzung 175,14 hervorleuchtet. Was 
weiter einzuzeichnen, bleibt der Untersuchung vorbehalten. 

4. Wenden wir uns nun zu den beiden andern Strophen, 168,30. 
36, so findet sich, dass sie nicht nur vom Charakter der Zwillings- 
strophen stark abweichen, sondern auch miteinander wenig gemein 
haben, denn die erste laisst ein Minnelied erwarten," die zweite 
dagegen stempelt alles Gesagte plétzlich zu einer Polemik um, ohne 
doch die dann folgende Tirade motivlich recht vorzubereiten. Und 
nicht nur das, auch in sich klafft jede dieser Strophen auseinander. 
Wie briichig die erste ist, hat Kraus klipp und klar gezeigt, spiter 
mehr davon. Doch auch durch Str. II geht ein Riss, wenn anders 
die friiher tibliche Auffassung recht hat, die Vogt jetzt bekimpft. 
Schon die erste Zeile ‘‘verbliifft’’ (Kraus). Der Verfasser muss 
sich besinnen, warum er eigentlich singe: durch mich selben niht, 
versichert er, sondern um den Angriff abzuwehren, dass ihn fréiden 
betrage." Wenigstens las mans so mit b und C bei Haupt wie bei 


% Dazu Bezzenberger; liep und unmere stehen ja oft beieinander, zB.: MF. 
130,1 f; 159,10 f, 163,27 f. 32 f; 166,23 f; HMS. 1, 73 a (26). 78 a 6. 89 a (30). 


. 302 a (2); 2, 265 b (11); 3, 468q b 4; Reinmar von Zweter 173,9 f; Neifen 8,28 f 


(De Jong S. 145); Eilhart 2696 f; Eraclius 550; Gottfrieds Tristan 12028: 31; Kon- 
rad, Troj. Krieg 8672 f; Freidank 22,2 f. 107,18 £; Warnung 2139 f; DTdMA. XVII, 
129,39 f£; Renner 16405 (hier gar auf Lehrer und Schiiler bezogen!) usf. 

16 Etwa nach Morungens Motiv 143,10 ff: Jch was eteswenne fr6 ....nu 
muoz ich min ouge nider zer erde lan, vgl. Kraus I, 70; oder aber nach Walthers 
118,24: Ich bin n&i sé rehte fré. 

17 In der Auffassung dieses Motivs an sich hat Kraus (‘“‘unverstandlich”) gegen 
Vogt gewiss unrecht, einerlei ob man fréide(n) als Lebensfreude, Lebensgenuss 
iibersetzt (vgl. 168,30 und 3 m, 5; dazu Veldeke 61,9) oder “im Sinne der héfischen 
Gesellschaftslehre,” der der Hofdichter vor allen andern unterlag (so Vogt, AfdA. 
40, 122 u. MF. z. St.). Burdach S. 213 gibt es wieder durch “frohen Gesang,”’ 
also wie Vogt im Gegensatz zu trfren 168,35. Dh. das Motiv ist durchaus sinnvoll, 
aber nur etwa bei cinem Fabrenden, der zumeist Reinmarsche klageliet vortrug, an 
denen sich litzel leider iemen freute (Neidhart 95,33); bei Keinmar selbst hingegen 


} 
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Vogt in MF. bis 1914. Erst mit der Neuauflage von 1920 hat 
Vogt nun mit E den Singular fréide eingesetzt,'* um darauf das 
folgende si beziehen zu kénnen. Kraus hatte nimlich einen iiblen 
Kompositionsmangel festgestellt, indem er dieses si auf die Geliebte 
deutete, die damit “plétzlich vorgestellt”’ werde. Fiir sich wirkt 
die Zeile sist mir liep und wert als é@ jedenfalls wie ein trotziges 
Liebesbekenntnis, wozu auch die nichste passt.’® So verstanden 
verlieren die beiden aber jeglichen Zusammenhang mit dem Vorauf- 
gehenden, denn sie stellen die Antwort dar auf eine boshafte Frage, 
die hier nicht einmal angedeutet ist; die richtige Zuriickweisung 
des Tadels 168,38 f war schon 168,30 f gegeben, wird iibrigens in 
der Einschachtelung 168,38 recht ungeschickt wiederholt. Sollte 
in der liute frage ein verborgener Sinn liegen, den der Verfasser aus- 
zusprechen vergessen? Denn anderseits enthalt auch Vogts Inter- 
pretation einen offenbaren Widerspruch. Der “Neid derer, die 
seine [des Dichters] fréide mit ansehen miissen,’’ wird schlechter- 
dings unbegreiflich, wenn ihm dieselben Leute den Vorwurf ma- 
chen, dass ihn solcher fréide betrége. Man miisste schon den Vor- 
wurf fiir ironisch halten und annehmen, die Krittler gsnnten dem 
Singer gar keine fréide. Dem widerspricht aber Vogts ausdriick- 
liche Definition des Wortes wie der Sinn tiberhaupt. Irgend etwas 


stimmt hier nicht zusammen. Ich will nun zeigen, dass die beiden 
fraglichen Zeilen sicher im Kraus’schen Sinne konzipiert, mégli- 
cherweise im Vogtschen eingesetzt worden sind, in jedem Falle aber 
ihrem Ursprunge nach einen Fremdkérper in unserm Liede darstel- 
len. Die Beziehungsfrage, um die sich hier alles zu drehen scheint, 
wird sich dabei als belustigend nebensiachlich erweisen. 





— insofern er als ‘unentwegter’ Vertreter des trirens dasteht — allerdings kaum, 
auch nicht bei einem dichtenden Schreiber oder Dilettanten. 

18 Wenn dies “nach Kraus” geschehen ist (z. St.), so wohl auf brieflichen 
Vorschlag; Kraus iibersetzt ‘“Freuden.” 

19 Zu dieser bemerkt Kraus I, 70: ‘Welch sonderbare Wirkung seiner Liebe 
auf die andern: sie bekommen Augenschmerzen,” und zieht Meinloh 13,24 heran, 
falls der Autor nicht habe “ein Gegenstiick schaffen” wollen etwa zu W. 64,27 (s. 
III, 20): ez tuot in den ougen wol. Aber es handelt sich wohl nur um einen harm- 
losen Ausdruck der Umgangsprache (s. Burdach S. 215). So heisst es ‘Walther’ 
167,8 iiber kalten wint....regen und sné: daz tuot den ougen unsanfte wé (vgl. 
Neichart 76,23 ff). Noch niaher der Marner x, 3 f: Zucker kan wol siiezen. 
kumt ein senf, der tuot in den ougen wé, wozu Strauch Boner 01, 21 stellt: der 
[rouch] tuot in den ougen wé. Ahnlich Bruder Wernher 72,4 (Schénbach IV, 93); 
Gottfried, Tristan 4674 f. 11222 f£; Walscher Gast 2711 usw. Man k6énnte iiberset- 
zen: ‘Wenn auch der eine oder andre dazu ein Gesicht ziehen mag.’ Der Autor 
€riickt sich drastisch aus; s. auch Anm. 45. 
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5. So kommen wir zu einem der interessantesten Téne Rein- 
mars, dem ‘Trutzlied’ 196,35, das uns im weitern noch viel mehr 
beschaftigen wird, denn auch in ihm, die athetierten Strophen ein- 
geschlossen, finden sich Spuren unsres Interpolators. Zunichst 
zum Abgesang der jetzigen dritten Strophe, 197,13 f, der bekannt- 
lich in E etwas abweichend vom kritischen Text, der hier auf C 
beruht, iiberliefert ist. Es fragt sich, wie die kleine Anderung in 
E zuwege gekommen. Man vergleiche also (Abweichendes kur- 
siv): 

244 C 255 E 
si mohten tuon als ich dé han getin méhte etelicher tuon als ich 
und heten.... wert ir liep und und hete wert sén liep und lieze loben 
liezen mine frowen gan.”° mine frouwen mich. 


Kraus (I, 24) rechnet damit, dass dieser Abgesang wie in E so auch 
in C fehlerhaft sein kénnte, bemerkt aber, der Verfasser von C 
zeige sich ‘‘mit der literarischen Vorgeschichte besser vertraut”’ 
als der von E, zumal lieze loben mine frouwen mich “sehr wohl 
aus....{[197,3 f] herausgesponnen” sein kénnte. Unméglich 
kann er damit meinen, die E-Form sei ginzlich unabhingig von 
der in C erhaltenen, ein Urzusammenhang muss da sein. Soll 
man in E schlechte, miindliche Uberlieferung vermuten? Dem 
widerstreitet, dass E gerade in diesem Liede in allem iibrigen einen 
bessern Text bietet als C (Burdach S. 193 u. 229 f, vgl. Vogt). 
Wenn man also, wie schwer zu vermeiden, mit Vogt und Kraus 
die E-Fassung an dieser einen Stelle fiir jiinger halt als die in C 
(Haupt bevorzugt C im ganzen Lied), so muss man auch zugeste- 
hen, dass ihr Urheber die C-Fassung gekannt hat, und was an der 
misstrauisch stimmen kénnte, ist mir sonst?’ ganz unklar. Er hat 
sie also mit voller Absicht umgedichtet. Ganz verschwunden ist 
nur die Idee und liezen mine frowen gan, die einen ‘Angriff auf die 
Dame’ voraussetzt, den nur die urspriinglichen Hérer kannten, 
wahrend spitere stutzen mussten (vgl. Kraus III, 9). E bringt 
dafiir eine Redensart, die die Dunkelheit beseitigt und zugleich, 
was nicht zu iibersehen, eine frohere Note, /oben, anschligt — auf 
Kosten der Technik (s. Vogt z. St., Kraus I, 24). Statt han getan 
C finden wir twon E, dh. wo Reinmar mit bestimmter Anspielung 
auf seine Lieder 170,1; 159,1 das Perfektum gebraucht (wie auch 
197,3!), steht nun ein Tempus, das den Inhalt einer aligemeinen 


20 Kraus’ Lesung dieser Zeile mit und, als Auftakt (I, 24'; II, 458) ist zu akzep- 
tieren, nur dass ebenso gut ein andres zweisilbiges Wort ausgefallen sein mag, zB. 
jemer vor wert. 
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Gegenwart anpasst. Die Absicht war demnach einfach, das Lied 
zu ‘modernisieren.’ Damit ist festgestellt, dass Reinmars hoch 
bedeutsamer Ton 196,35 in der sonst guten E-Fassung an minde- 
stens einer Stelle eine zielbewusste Uberarbeitung erfahren hat. 

6. Mit dieser Einsicht werden nun auch die beiden in C fehlen- 
den, von Haupt und Vogt athetierten Strophen 254. 256 E, die 
auch Kraus fiir unecht hilt,?! von neuem interessant. Wir brau- 
chen uns nicht mehr wie friihere Forscher fiir oder wider ihre Echt- 
heit in toto zu entscheiden, sondern miissen die Méglichkeit prii- 
fen, dass nur einige fremde Zusitze sie unreinmarisch entstellt 
haben, echtes Gut in ihnen noch auffindbar ist. Ich spreche als 
Reinmars Eigentum an Str. 254 E mit Ausnahme von Z. 3, ferner 
den Aufgesang von 256 E. Alles andre, ebenso wie 255 E, 5 f, 
weise ich dem Autor von 168,30 zu. Bekanntlich ist 196,35 der 
Ton, in dem Reinmar Walthers Polemik 111,23. 32 zuriickwies.” 
Kraus hat iiberaus feinsinnig die Faden blossgelegt, die sich von 
fast jedem Verse der anerkannten Strophen zu Walthers Spottlied 
hiniiberziehen. Aber auch in den athetierten Strophen lassen sich 
solche aufzeigen, wodurch sich fiir die Anfangsphase des Streits, 
dh. auch Walthers Friihzeit neue Aufschliisse ergeben, bzw. alte 
Vermutungen bestitigen. 

7. Fiirs erste nur zu 256 E, wo ich nur den Abgesang verwerfe. 
Ganz kann die Aufgabe erst gelést werden, wenn mit 254 E auch 
dieses Bruchstiick in das Lied einzuordnen ist (vgl. §40). Doch 
lisst sich wohl jetzt schon genug herausarbeiten, um an Ton 168,30 
fortfahren zu kénnen. Haupts Ausscheidung der Strophe folgte 
logisch aus seiner geringen Bewertung von E fiir das Lied iiber- 
haupt, die er noch dazu durch den vermeintlich ‘“‘unreinen Vers- 
schluss”’ bat ich in der andern Plusstrophe gedeckt sah. Einen neuen 
Grund hat erst Kraus beigebracht. Er glaubt (I, 24 f), mit der 
Abwehr von Walthers Angriff habe die Strophe nichts zu tun, weil 
ihr Verfasser nicht wisse, dass Reinmars Klagen einen ganz beson- 
dern Ausgangspunkt hatten, vielmehr werde darin “‘iiber tible Be- 
handlung im allgemeinen geklagt.’’ Nun weiss ich wirklich nicht, 
wie der klare Wortlaut das hergibt. Mir will im Gegenteil schei- 


21 Ebenso Schmidt S. 73 und Burdach S. 230 (‘“‘wol kaum von Reinmar’’); anders 
Paul S. 523 f, Becker S. 178 und vor allem Wilmanns I, iii, Anm. 48 u. z. 121,2 f, 
der freilich 256 E nicht nennt. 

2 So Kraus I, 24 f; III, 8 ff und alle seine Vorgiinger seit Erich Schmidt (S. 72). 
Anders Halbach S. 68 ff, der die Hauptspitze des Liedes gegen Wolfram gerichtet 
glaubt; dagegen s. JEGP. 28, 203 ff. sowie unten Anm. 97. 
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nen: Wenn jemand iiber erlittene iible Behandlung klagt von den 
i’s wol erlazen mohte sin, so denkt er da an etwas ganz Bestimmtes, 
das ihmvon ganz bestimmten Personen zugefiigt worden (Perfekt!), 
und zwar solchen, von denen er sich dergleichen am allerwenigsten 
versehen hatte. Wider Willen bestitigt diese Auffassung Kraus 
selbst. Er halt nimlich (I, 24*) den Gedanken von Z. 1 f seltsamer- 
weise fiir ‘‘ganz schief,’’ denn, so schreibt er, “‘mit beser handelunge 
will man doch wohl von ALLEN Menschen verschont bleiben.” 
Sehr wahr, aber am meisten sicher von Leuten, die man sich ver- 
bunden glaubt.% Erst schiebt er dem Autor also einen fremden 
Gedanken unter, und dann belangt er ihn, weil er den unzutreffend 
ausgedriickt hatte. Fiir den ersten Stollen kann dieser Einwand 
nicht gelten. Die Verse als solche sind Verse, Reinmars wiirdig, 
mit fein pointierter Klangwirkung (erliten —— erldzen).* Ich fihle 
in ihnen denselben Ausdruck verhaltener Bitterkeit wie zB. 197,12: 
owé wan lazent si den schaden mir?, verwandt mit dem gedimpf- 
ten Trotz 197,3: Waz unméze ist daz usw. Mit andern Worten, 
sie zielen haarscharf auf Walther, den der dltere Dichter allein 
‘schon durch das Ansehn, das er genoss, eine Zeitlang doch wohl als 
seinen ‘Schiiler’ hatte ansehen diirfen,® wohl auch auf Walthers 
Freunde. Fiir fast alle andern Zeilen ist eine streng persénliche 
Beziehung gesichert. Ungezwungen deutet sich da die Klage ob 
beser handelunge von den i’s wol erlazen mohte sin auf Walthers Auf- 
treten gegen den Meister iiberhaupt. Reinmar hitte auch gar 
keinen prignanteren Ausdruck dafiir finden kénnen. Noch in 


% So lese ich eben im Briefwechsel der Briider Grimm mit Karl Lachmann von 
Lachmanns Hand (S. 724): ‘Niemand leidet gern 6ffentlich Strafe, und es ist am 
wenigsten hiibsch wenn sie unangekiindigt von Freunden kommt.” Lachmann 
mag die bekannte Bibelstelle, Matth. 18, 15, vorgeschwebt haben, die zB. auch 
Marner xiv, 18d wiederkehrt. 

4 Vgl. 196,35 nie — nét; 197,11 liebe — liige usw.; s. Anm. 96. 

% Es kommt hier zunichst nur auf Reinmars subjektive Einstellung an. Dabei 
kehrt selbst Halbach, der sich sonst eng an Kraus hilt (III, 25 ff, gegeniiber 
Burdach), S. 104 zu einem “bestimmenden Einfluss” zuriick, nur dass er diesen 
etwas spiter ansetzen méchte. Wesentlich scheint mir vor allem die rein tech- 
nisch-musikalische Ausbildung Walthers (s. Plenio, PBB. 42, 427. 446 Anm.), ob 
durch Reinmar selbst oder Erlernung von dessen Liedern, die durch keinerlei 
Nachweis parodistischer Absichten zu entwerten ist, was auch F. Neumann, 
DtVjs. 1, 504 noch bekraftigt. Vgl. auch Singers Vortrag Walther 1dV., Burgdorf 
1919, S. 5; Berta Wagner, ZfdA. 62 (1925), 67 ff (im Prinzip); Kraus selbst in seiner 
Rede auf Walther vdV. als Liebesdichter, Miinchen 1925, S.7. Dazu noch Halbachs 
Burdachbesprechung, DiZ., N.F*5 (1928), 2206, auch die von Ehrismann Ld/. 50 
(1929), 247 (vgl. ebd. S. 91 f und Michels, DLZ., N.F. 5, 907 f). 
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Ton 175,1, wo er in den Schlussstrophen den bisherigen Verlauf der 
Fehde kurz skizziert, vertritt er den gleichen Standpunkt: Er 
fiihlte sich unschuldig an dem ganzen Streit, was seine Enttiu- 
schung iiber die besen handelunge vermeinter Freunde, ihre untriuwe 
und unfuoge (Str. 175,36!) vollauf erklirt, und nicht nur als dich- 
terisches Motiv. Darum dass die Strophen 197,3.9, wie Kraus 
dargetan, allerlei einzelne Vorwiirfe des Spottliedes abwehren, ist 
ja ein Bild der aiussern Lage des Dichters bei Hofe nach dem bei- 
spiellosen Angriff nicht ausgeschlossen; er verwendet fast die ganze 
erste Strophe, 196,35, um seinen innern Zustand seitdem zu schil- 
dern! 

8. Auf deutlichere Anspielungen stossen wir nun schon im 
zweiten Stollen. Die garstige Frage, wie sein kumber st getan, mag 
Reinmar nach 170,5 f (vgl. 159,32. 35), ....dazs.... mit froiden 
[!] muoz erwenden kumber den ich trage, 6fter gehért haben, ohne 
sie ignorieren zu kénnen (197,2). Daran reiht sich eng genug die 
folgende Zeile: und wie min frouwe noch gedenke mtn — indem 
Walther diese Dame eigens aufgeboten, um den kussdurstigen 
Dichter, der nicht einmal ihren senften gruoz”’ zu erringen ver- 
mochte, schnéde heimzuschicken. Ich denke, wir haben hier ein 
Echo von dem Skandalerfolg, den die Satire errungen haben muss. 
Das einzige, was sich gegen diesen Stollen vorbringen liesse, ist 
seine Verbindung mit dem ersten durch einen zweiten Relativsatz. 
Kraus nennt sie “ungefiige.” Rein stilistisch hat er schon recht. 
Wenn man aber bedenkt, dass Reinmar hier aus direkter Anschau- 
ung dichtet, sich bei dem ersten Relativsatz leibhafte Personen 
vorstellt, so ist der Fehler eher eine Schénheit (nach sén sollte 
man Kolon setzen), denn so wird der jetzige schlimme Zustand, 
den Str. I und dieser zweite Stollen wiederspiegeln, von jenem hi- 
storischen Ungliickstage her datiert (vgl. noch Z.4 sowie den Wech- 
sel zwischen Perfekt und Priisens 197,3 ff und umgekehrt 9 ff). 
Vermutlich wiirde dies alles recht bald einleuchten, ware nur der 
Abgesang nicht so unméglich. Man kann ja sagen, ein Zudichter 
hatte das Ganze bequem aus den anerkannten Strophen heraus- 


% Vgl. 175,25: got weiz wol, in tuon doch niemen niht, mit direkter Beziehung 
auf den Ursprung des Streites; im einzelnen s. “‘Fehde”’ §§ 3, 5 f, 9 f. 

27 Mit Lachmann, gegen Kraus III, 8 u. 9, ist mtner frowen W. 111,30 doch 
wohl auf Reinmars Dame zu deuten: ‘“[Wenn ich an seiner Stelle wire, so] schiene 
mir besser meiner Dame senfter gruoz’’; man beachte den Irrealis. So oder so ist 
mit senfter gruoz die “freundliche Aufnahme des Dienstes” gemeint (Vogt z. 170,1), 
iiber deren Fehlen sich Reinmar 170,6 f u. 159,10 ff zu trésten gesucht. 
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lesen kénnen. Z. 1 vielleicht, nur miisste dann das Perfekt stark 
befremden, da doch wohl derselbe Mann 197,13 ein solches mit 
klarer Absicht beseitigt hat ($5); und sicher nicht Z. 2, die viel- 
mehr ein so intimes, so besondres Verhiltnis zu den Hérern vor- 
aussetzt, dass einer schon den Streit kennen musste, um sie zu 
schreiben, was fiir den Interpolator auch Kraus ablehnt (I, 24). 
Wenn aber Z. 3 und 4 aus dem echten Text so leicht abzuleiten 
wiren, so heisst das wohl auch, dass sie innerlich recht gut dazu 
passen. Ich meine darum, in diesen vier Versen ist eine fremde 
Hand ausgeschlossen, Reinmar dagegen nach Stil, Ethos und In- 
halt véllig greifbar. 

9. Und nun die Probe aufs Exempel, der verbleibende Schluss, 
wo nach denselben Kriterien Reinmar gar nicht in Frage kommen 
kann, wahrend sich unser Nachdichter von 168,30 sofort verrit. 
Ob er die Strophe als Bruchstiick vorgefunden; ob er zwei Verse, 
die ihm unverstindlich oder zu zahm erschienen, selber erst aus- 
geléscht, das lisst sich nicht sagen. Jedenfalls gibt er nur ‘Eigenes.’ 
Um einen Anschluss zu gewinnen, ging er aus von baser handelunge: 
besen haz erzeigent si mir sé (vgl. sorgen 175,3. 5, ““Fehde’’ § 14). 
Zur Not kénnte der Vers schon von Reinmar sein, doch fehlt 
Auftakt, genau wie 255 E, 5 (falscher Auftakt ‘Walther’ 3 m, 5), 
und vor allem ist er untrennbar von dem nichsten. Der aber, die 
ich gesihe noch jamerlichen leben unde bin ich fré, ist unreinmarisch 
in Gesinnung und Diktion, steht iiberdies in kraftigem Widerspruch 
zu 197,12 ff. Umgekehrt ergibt sich nun eine iiberraschend nahe 
Verwandtschaft zwischen diesem selben Abgesang und ‘Walther’ 
3m: Ich wil w6....sin....allen den ze leide die mir.... 
tuont ir niden schin und....ir haz. stiirben si von leide, sé en- 
- wart mir é nie baz, wobei noch das Vorbild zu bedenken ist: Swer 
mir....St gehaz, dem miieze....leit geschehen. ....der be- 
sen haz ich gerne dienen wil usw. (§ 2) ;?8 auch 169,2, obez ir etelichem 
tete in den ougen wé, atmet diesen heftigen Geist. Dazu kommt 
die Parallele .... unde bin ich fré — Ich was fré und bin daz, 
168,30.29 So haben wir wohl genug Material zusammen, um den 
Urheber mit dem von Ton 168,30 gleichsetzen zu diirfen: es han- 
delt sich nicht um Entlehnungen, sondern hier wie dort um Ba- 
steleien der gleichen typischen Art. Damit bricht die Strophe end- 


28 An Regensburg 16,12, also eine Zufallserinnerung, ist gewiss nicht zu denken, 
da dort ein ganz andres Motiv vorliegt, ahnlich dem von Meinloh 13,24. 

29 Dass in E Ton 168,30 unmittelbar auf unsre Strophe folgt, ist mindestens die- 
ser Wortgleichung zuzuschreiben. 
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giiltig auseinander. Ohne Zweifel steckt im Abgesang von 255 E 
derselbe Mann, denn zu dem passen die armselige Technik und 
das sanguinische Temperament.*° 

10. Schon aus dem Gesagten kénnte man schliessen, dass der 
Interpolator an den beiden Ténen so ziemlich gleichzeitig gear- 
beitet haben muss. Es finden sich aber noch andre Spuren. Von 
Kleinigkeiten wie 197,1: 168,35 (triéiren lin) abgesehn, scheint 
besonders eins merkwiirdig. Schon Paul (S. 524) hat die Parallele 
256 E, 3: 168,37 notiert, die mich fragent — der liute frage. 
Krau. verweist darauf, dass frége hier sinnwidrig steht (vgl. 168,38 
f, die da jehent, ‘behaupten’). Der Lapsus erklart sich aus den 
ironischen Erkundigungen, die der Anonymus eben in 256 E stu- 
diert, mit der boshaften Haltung der Jiute als dem tertium quid 
und Reimnot als causa movens. Da gegen betrége nichts einzu- 
wenden (s. Anm. 17), diirfte der Stérenfried frage zuletzt an seine 
Stelle gekkommen sein — mit welchem ‘verborgenen Sinn,’ merken 
wir nachgerade. Und so endlich zuriick zu 169,1 f. Man erin- 
nert sich, dass dafiir selbst Vogts Interpretation keinen einwand- 
freien Zusammenhang schafft (§ 4). Ich will zeigen, dass diese 
Zeilen nichts andres darstellen als die urspriingliche Entgegnung 
auf jene Erkundigungen, dh. die zuerst geplante Erginzung des 
Reinmarschen Bruchstiicks 256 E. ; 

11. Zunichst ist wohl bemerkenswert, gerade in Anbetracht des 
Hiatus zwischen 168,39 und 169,1, wie liickenlos die beiden Teile 
aneinander passen: 


Waz ich boeser handelunge erliten han 
von den i’s wol erlizen mGhte sin: 
die mich fragent wie min kumber si getan 
und wie min frouwe noch gedenke min. 
si ist mir liep und wert als é, 
obez ir etelichem tete in den ougen wé. 


Beweisen kann und soll dies natiirlich ganz und gar nichts, aber es 
ist eine notwendige Voraussetzung fiir das, was zu beweisen ist. 
Alle schon beriihrten Beziehungen zwischen Ton 168,30 und 196,35 
gewinnen wesentlich an Bedeutsamkeit durch noch eine andre, den 
hérbaren Anklang von 169,1 f an 197,13 f, der am klarsten und be- 
weiskriftigsten ist in der tiberarbeiteten E-Fassung: sist mir liep 


3° Die bare Méglichkeit ist nicht abzuweisen, dass der Interpolator von 256 E, 
5 f den unechten, bzw. ‘schlecht iiberlieferten’ Abgesang in 255 E schon vorge- 
funden. Die folgenden Uberlegungen, die hoffentlich auch hierin Klirung bringen, 
werden im Kerne von dieser Frage nicht betroffen. 
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und wert als @, obez ir etelichem ....— mihte etelicher tuon als 
ich und hete wert sinliep..... Wir finden also ausser liep und 


wert (EC) nun noch etelich, drei Worter in je zwei Zeilen von dersel- 
ben Hand. Man wird dies den Umstinden nach am ehesten so 
verstehen, dass der Verfasser, als er das Bruchstiick 256 E vorhatte, 
wo nun eine schneidige Antwort auf jene ironischen Fragen zu er- 
sinnen war, naturgemiiss noch an seine ‘Verbesserung’ in 255 E 
dachte. Er braucht nicht liep und trait, oder tiure und wert, oder 
liep allein mit andrer Versfiillung, sondern liep und wert in der seit 
Hartmann gelaufigen Formel,*! die ihm schon die Arbeit an Rein- 
mars Vers eingegeben haben mochte; bei ir efelichem dagegen stellte 
er sich genau denselben imaginiren Gegner vor, den erst er selber 
dort mit diesem Pronomen eingefiihrt hatte: die jeweiligen Vers- 
paare sind aus einheitlicher Anschauung gedichtet, und zwar in 
der gegebenen Reihenfolge. Nur passte eins nicht, beide neuen 
Verse waren um eine Hebung zu kurz. Nun ist ‘Streckung’ in 
solchen Fallen fiir diesen Mann die charakteristische Auskunft.” 
Mag sein, dass ihm die hier zu umstindlich war, sodass er sich 
lieber anders half. Obendrein zeigte sich naimlich noch ein Ubel- 
stand. Str. 256 E muss seine letzte gewesen sein (vgl. § 42). Dass 
er aber 169,1 f fiir keinen rechten Liedschluss hielt, geht fiir Ton 
168,30 aus seiner Anfiigung von ‘Walther’ 3 m (+ 169,3!) hervor 
(§ 3). Er fand es hier also geraten, statt etwa noch einer ganzen 
Strophe lieber zwei Ersatzverse zu schmieden, deren markiert ro- 
bustes Selbstgefiihl ihm einen guten Abgang sichern sollte (iiber 
die Bedeutsamkeit des mhd. Liedschlusses vgl. Brinkmann §, 94'). 
Daher nun das Zuriickgreifen auf beser handelunge, nachdem das 
Ankniipfen an die boshaften Fragen versagt. Die urspriinglichen 
Verse wurden dadurch frei. 


31 Vgl. C. Schulze, “Die sprichwoértlichen Formeln d. dt. Sprache,” Herrigs 
Archiv 54 (1875), 312. Die Belege sind leicht zu mehren, s. zB. den Tugendhaften 
Schreiber, HMS. 2, 150 (20); Giinther von dem Forste, ebd. 2, 165 a (10): (11); 
Reinmar von Zweter 30,3; 106,6; Ulrich von Lichtenstein 400,20 (in der Erziihlung 
49,25; 383,10; 556,17); Konrad von Landegge, SMS. xx1, 16,9; Gottfried 510. 
19207; Konrad, Troj. Krieg 20829, Partonop. 128 f; Renner 16088, usw. Dagegen 
sind liep und triit (wie Hartmann, Biichlein 1286) und tiure und wert (wie Tristan 
17) immerhin seltener. 

2 So 168,30 (und bin daz), 32 (rehte), 36 (j6 — swére), 38 (die ganze Einschach- 
telung, aus 31 wiederholt); 169,4 (und daz tuont, an sich unanstéssig, aber vgl. 
168,30), auch 5 (iender). In 255 E, 5 muss man sich mit fehlendem Auftakt und 
Hiatus helfen, um den Fiinfheber herauszurechnen. 
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12. Wie es scheint, hat man nach alledem die Wahl zwischen 
nur zwei Méglichkeiten: Entweder haben Ton 168,30 und 196,35 
iiberhaupt nichts miteinander zu tun, oder sie gehéren so zusam- 
men wie hier entwickelt. An sich wiren so enge Beziehungen ja 
keineswegs auffallig, im Gegenteil, denn ein Interpolator mochte 
sehr wohl an mehreren Tonen, auch an ‘Eigenem’ zugleich arbeiten, 
sodass seine Titigkeit am Lebenswerk eines Dichters vielleicht 
nicht mehr als ein paar Wochen oder Monate erforderte — bis sein 
Liederbuch wieder ‘vollstandig’ war (vgl. Anm. 67). Eine dritte 
Theorie, die einer Beeinflussung von Ton 168,30 durch den schon 
anderweitig iiberarbeiteten Reinmarton, verméchte zur Not die 
verbalen Anklinge zu erkliren, nicht den Riss in Str. II, auch 
nicht die psychische Verwandtschaft gerade mit dessen unechten 
Teilen. Dabei handelt es sich nicht um zwei verwaschene Minne- 
lieder, die sich schon dem Wesen nach oft so trostlos ahnlich se- 
hen, sondern um zwei, die beide von ihrer Umgebung abstechen; 
und sie stehen beide im Reinmartext. So wird man denn in 169,1 
sist mir liep und wert als @ mit Kraus eine Liebeszeile zu erkennen 
haben, anfinglich mit der folgenden fiir jene Flickerei bestimmt, 
dann verworfen. Die zwei Verse lagen dem Autor noch im Ohr, 
als er an dem eigenen Opus drechselte, und wurden nun nach frage 
(§§ 4 u. 10) unbedenklich von ihm dort eingesetzt. Anderseits 
mége man iiberlegen, wie sich nach 168,39 (die dd jehent .... daz 
friide(n) mich betraége) hitte fortfahren lassen ohne Riickfall in Str. 
I; héchstens Verse wie der neue Abgesang von 256 E schliessen sich 
da glatt an, was fiir den ideelichen Zusammenhang wiederum be- 
zeichnend ist, in Hinblick auf die folgende Strophe ‘Walther’ 3 m. 
Ob der Mann nun nachtriiglich das si auf das dann zu fordernde 
fréide bezogen oder nicht, lisst sich kaum entscheiden; vermutlich 
nicht, denn sonst hitte er es wohl emphatisch in diu gebessert, auch 
geniigte ihm wohl zur Verkniipfung das Minnemotiv in Str. I. 
Doch ist dieser Punkt fiir unsre Zwecke ganz gleichgiiltig. Ich 
will nur die Arbeitsweise und Wesensart des Unbekannten aufdek- 
ken,um so eine Stiitze zu haben fiir fernere, gesicherte Aussonderun- 
gen, ob Lied, Strophe oder Vers. 

13. Es bleibt die erste Strophe. Ihre Unzulinglichkeiten hat 
Kraus charakterisiert (I, 70). Wenn sich erkennen lisst, wodurch 
diese veranlasst wurden, so ist aus ihnen der Ursprung des ganzen 
Liedes abzulesen. Im “Fehde und Minne’’-Aufsatz habe ich dar- 
zutun gesucht, allerdings nur durch biogenetische Stilanalyse, dass 
die ersten vier Verse von Ton 175,1 nicht von Reinmar herrihren 
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kénnen, wenn sie auch aus demselben Ton herausgesponnen sind. 
Der weitere Beweis, der nun zu geben ist, beruht auf Beziehungen 
zu Ton 168,30, mit dessen Verfasser ich diesen identisch setze. 
Zunichst seien allerlei motivliche Entsprechungen auch zwischen 
diesen beiden Ténen aufgezeigt, die spiter zu deuten sind (vgl. 
§ 16). Schon Burdach (S. 8) hat die Parallele 168,32 f: 175,15 f 
notiert, woriiber gleich mehr. Schlagend scheint ferner 168,38 f: 
die da jehent .... daz fréide(n) mich betraége —... . dazs alle jehen 
daz ich anders kiinne niht wan klagen. Das Bild vervollstandigte 
sich, wenn man annehmen kénnte, der Nachdichter habe, etwa 
angeregt von der Erginzung von 256 E (Liedschluss), die ‘Zwillings- 
strophen’ in direktem, bewusstem Gegensatz zu Reinmars Schluss- 
strophe, dh. 175,22 verfasst. Man halte sein Vorbild, Swer mir an 
alle schulde st gehaz, dem miiezewol von schulden leit geschehen usw., 
gegen dessen elegische Klage: Treit mir iemen tougenlichen haz, 
waz der stner vriéide an mir nu siht! mit der Beteurung seiner Un- 
schuld (in tuon doch niemen niht!) und der riihrenden Bitte um 
genedic sin. Auch Reinmars Schlusszeile, maneger der nu Ithte 
enbeare min wire nicht zu iibersehen wegen 169,3: Jch wil aller 
der enbern die min enbernt.* Interessanter wird die Sache, wenn 
wir die ganze Strophe 168,30 den Versen 175,14 und deren Rein- 
marscher Quelle gegeniiberstellen, wobei auch Burdachs Parallele 
zu ihrem Rechte kommt. 


175,15-18 
Ich bin aller dinge ein 
slic man, 
wan des einen d& man 
lénen sol. 


,obe ich dise unsezlde er- 


wenden kan, 

s6 vert ez nach ungendden 
wol. 

175,13 f 

sehe ich wider Abent einen 
kleinen boten, 

sé gesanc nie man von 
vréiden baz. 


168,30-35 

Ich was fré und bin daz 
unz an minen tét, 

michn wende es got aleine 
[Abschwdachung von Z. 
30). 

michn beswere ein rehte 
herzeclichiu nét, 

min sorge ist anders 
kleine. 


sé daz danne an mir zer- 
gat, 

s6 kumt aber héher muot, 
der mich niht trdren lat. 


175,14 
Ich gehabe mich wol. 


in ruochte iedoch obe mir 
ein vil liitzel were baz. 


ich bin allez in den sorgen 
noch: 

[Ohne Entsprechung hier, 
doch vgl. Z. 1!) 


wirt mir sanfter iht, 


ich rede ouch daz. 


Struktur- und Motivihnlichkeit zwischen Spalte I und II sind noch 


groésser als die zwischen I und III. 


Anderseits stechen II und III 


% Da Str. 175,29. 36 leer ausgehen, hat der Anonymus das Lied wehl nur 
vierstrophig gekannt, wie in b iiberliefert. Auch in C und E sind die Plusstrophen 
spitere Nachtrige, vgl. im einzelnen “‘Fehde”’ § 1. 
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in gleicher Weise von I in der Diktion ab. Auf zweierlei sei hin- 
gewiesen. Das eine, die nahe Sinnverwandtschaft von ich gehabe 
mich wol und ich bin fré, die zudem durch den Gebrauch bei der 
Frage nach dem Befinden ua. eng assoziiert sind.*4 Das andre, die 
Vorliebe des Urhebers von 168,30 fiir das Allerweltspronomen daz 
(vgl. 168,30. 34; 169,4), das auch 175,4 wiederkehrt, ohne durch 
das ebenso verschwommene sanfter iht gewahlter zu wirken: of- 
fenbar glaubt er damit alle benétigten Uberginge, Zusitze usw. 
zwanglos herstellen zu kénnen, was schon Kraus moniert (vgl. §§ 
29 u. 39). Wer also nach friiherer Beweisfiithrung die Ableitung 
von III aus I zugibt, wird sich der von II aus I kaum verschliessen 
kénnen, zumal sie ihre Wahrscheinlichkeit gegenseitig erhéhen. 
Die Identitat der Verfasser von II und III wiirde den Umstianden 
nach daraus folgen. Noch eher méchte man natiirlich II aus I+ 
III erkliren, einerlei ob III unecht oder nicht (ein jiingerer Nach- 
dichter kénnte ja einen Vorgiinger kopiert haben), und in gewissem 
Sinne muss man das auch. Jedoch ist nun zu zeigen, dass II im 
wesentlichen vor III konzipiert worden. Gelingt das, so ist das 
Flickwerk 175,1—4 eo ipso als solches erwiesen, die Frage der Autor- 
schaft sowie der Entstehung von Str. 168,30, dh. des Ursprungs 
des Liedes gelést. 

14. Zu Str. I meint Kraus (I, 70): ‘‘Dass einer, den keine 
wahrhaft zu Herzen gehende Not driickt, im iibrigen keine grossen 
Sorgen hat, ist eine Plattheit.””’ Und unlogisch ausserdem. Die 
Idee, die dem Autor vorgeschwebt, erscheint doch wohl in seinem 
Reinmartext 175,15 f, ob sie nun direkt daher stammt oder nicht. 
Ihre eigentliche Entfaltungsméglichkeit als Minnemotiv belegt 
auch Hausen 44,17 ff: mtn ander angest der ist kleine, wan der 
den ich von ir han. got weiz wol daz ich nie gewan in al der werlt 
$6 liebe enkeine. des sol si mich geniezen lan (wirds aber nie tun). 
Wie hier und erst recht bei Reinmar, so verlangt die gegebene 
syntaktische Form: ‘‘Es sei denn, dass mich ein rehte herzecltchiu 
nét bedriickt, sind im iibrigen meine Sorgen gering,”’ im Abgesang 
eine Verstirkung des nét-Motivs, und zwar im Sinne VERGEB- 

34 Beides zusammen zB. Strassburger Alexander 5668. 6221; Eraclius 3114; 
Gottfried 2329; Moriz von Craon 535 f; Ulrich von Lichtenstein 128,17; 159,18. 21; 
253,11: 13 (26); Enikels Weltchronik 15297 f. Weiteres bei Schmidt S. 99 und 
Ludwig Bock, Wolframs von Eschenbach Bilder und Worter fiir Freude und Leid, 
QF. 33 (1879), 37 f. Bock gibt auch MF. 178,3 f und 177,14 f, wozu noch 178,8 f 
zu stellen wire: Frage er wie ich mich gehabe, gich daz ich mit friiden lebe, dh. 
daz ich fré bin, mich wol geh#be. In dem gleichen typischen Sinn oré 3 m, 1 und 
256 E, 6. 
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LICHEN Sehnens.*® Statt dessen wird dort die Idee min sorge 
ist kleine entwickelt, mit der das Lied ja auch anhebt und fortfahrt 
(waihrend Hausen wie Reinmar, durchaus nicht platt, nur meinen: 
‘Alles andre hat wenig zu BEDEUTEN [wie schwer es auch SEI]’). 
An diesen Abgesang, dessen Motiv demnach das primire gewesen, 
hatte sich auf zweierlei Weise herankommen lassen. Entweder 
etwa so: ‘Wenn mich keine wahrhaft zu Herzen gehende Not 
DRUCKTE, So HATTE ich weiter keine grossen Sorgen; wenn aber 
die erst schwindet’ usw. Oder aber: ‘Ausser EIN WENIG Liebes- 
kummer sind meine Sorgen gering; wenn auch der erst schwindet’ 
usf. Die zweite Form hitte besonders gut gepasst, falls der Autor 
die Belanglosigkeit seines tr@rens, das man bespéttelt hatte (s. 
Anm. 17), besinftigend herausstreichen wollte. Aber dagegen 
halte man nun die Minnezeile selbst: michn beswere ein rehte 
herzeclichiu nét, wo Verb, Adverb, Adjektiv und Nomen alle dazu 
angetan sind, den Eindruck des Leidens zu verstirken und ver- 
tiefen. So ist es in Wahrheit die logische Diskrepanz zwischen 
Vorder- und Nachsatz, bzw. Stollen und Abgesang, was die ganze 
Idee nicht nur platt, sondern im Zusammenhang auch schief, ja 
widersinnig macht (Kraus: “inhaltsleer”). Asthetisch begreift 
man schwer die plétzliche Fille und harmonische Abténung des 
Ausdrucks (von rehte abgesehn), die sich von der Armseligkeit 
der Umgebung wie des ganzen Liedes scharf abhebt. Man 
beachte ferner die schlechte stilistische Verkniipfung dieser einen 
Zeile vorwirts wie riickwiirts, die schon Kraus geriigt hat: Zwei 
Exzeptivsitze hintereinander, beide mit michn beginnend, sind 
trotz Burdach (S. 95) einfach unschén, denn Stil braucht mehr als 
rhetorische Figuren, und daz 168,34, auf beswere zu beziehen, ist 
allzu lockere Fiigung. Die Minnezeile 168,32 fallt somit nach 


. Sinn, Syntax, Ausdruck und Stil aus der Strophe heraus. Ich 


sehe auch in ihr einen Fremdkérper, ja einen Vers, der dem Ver- 
fasser gar nicht angehért und den er nur recht unvollkommen in 
seinem Machwerk untergebracht hat. Das wire nun weiter nicht 
merkwiirdig; Verse werden im Minnesang fortwihrend entlehnt, 
auch wo die Quelle nicht nachzuweisen. Merkwiirdig ist die 
Entlehnung eines Verses, den er gar nicht brauchen konnte, den 


% Motivlich ungefiihr so: ‘Wie sehr ich aber auch wahrlich leide, die Geliebte 
bleibt hartherzig.’ Streng genommen ist schon der Stollen ein Widerspruch in 
sich, denn der Vordersatz stellt die né¢ gar nicht als zur Zeit vorhanden vor, der 
Nachsatz (anders) aber wohl, oder der Abgesang, der sie als wirklich und noch 
andauernd behandelt (daz auf beswere zu beziehen!), hinge vollig in der Luft. 


‘ 
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er, bei seinen niedern Anspriichen an Diktion, mit Leichtigkeit 
durch einen thematisch besser passenden hatte ersetzen kénnen; 
man denke an seine Umdichtung von 197,13 f, die ‘Zwillingsstro- 
phen’ usf.** Hat er diesen einen Vers so respektvoll bewahrt, so 
muss es geschehen sein aus einem dusserlichen, an sich aber 
zwingenden Grunde — ich sage, weil ihm dieser Vers vorlag, noch 
ehe er sein eignes Opus begonnen, dh. weil dieser Vers der 
Kern ist, um ‘den er seine Strophe herumschrieb. Was fiir 
Spriinge ihm zuzutrauen sind, lehrt die Geschichte von 169,1-f. 
Man muss sich allerdings fragen, wie ihm der eine Vers so wichtig 
werden konnte. Man wird dies am ehesten mit seiner Titigkeit 
als Reinmar-Uberarbeiter zusammenbringen. Es ist wenig wahr- 
scheinlich, dass er irgendwo einen Vers aufgelesen, mit dem er im 
Grunde nichts anzufangen wusste, um schliesslich eine Strophe 
zustande zu bringen, die so klare Beziehungen verrit zu Ton 
175,1. 

15. Kraus (I, 71) wendet iiber zwdlf lange, fein beobachtende 
Zeilen an den Nachweis, dass rete in unserm Verse unreinmarisch 
sei, “‘leeres Versfiillsel.”” Streichen wir es also, und wir erhalten 
eine Zeile, die zum mindesten von Reinmar sein kénnte: michn 
beswere ein herzeclichiu nét,*" was sich zB. von der damit reimenden 
168,30 nicht behaupten lasst. Nun, ich denke, der Vers ist in 
dieser Gestalt in der Tat von Reinmar: schon die selbstquile- 
rische Griibelei, die Syntax und Wortwahl zur Ausprigung bringen, 
stempelt ihn zu dessen Eigentum.** Dann aber kann er nur der 
echte Vers 175,4 sein, vielleicht 175,2 oder 3. Zu friiheren An- 
zeichen, die darauf zu deuten sind, gesellen sich diese: Offen- 
sichtlich gehért der Vers zu einer “‘stark auf éraéren gestimmten” 





% Deshalb kann man darin auch nicht einfach einen Nachklang von Z. 196,35 
annehmen. Wer eben einen Ausdruck wie rehte herzeclichiu nét geschaffen, fihrt 
nicht mit einem wiisserigen daz fort, vgl. vorige Anm. Kraus selber schreibt I, 
77 iiber 186,1 f: ‘‘....es ist augenscheinlich eine Phrase, die aus einem beson- 
deren Zusammenhang, wo sie passte, hieher verweht wurde’’! 

37 Vgl. etwa 165,17: ichn gelige herzeliebe bi; auch 157,34; 164,10; 196,38 ua. 

38 Giirtner S. 52 verweist darauf, dass herze(c)lich in den lyrischen und sonstigen 
kleineren Denkmiilern vor Walther nur in MF. zu belegen sei, mit auffallendem 
Uberwiegen Reinmarscher Stellen (vgl. auch Albert Lackner, Das schmiickende 
Beiwort in den deutschen Dichtungen des xii. Jhs., Diss., Greifswald 1903, S. 90 u. 
93). Fleschenberg S. 128 f notiert Reinmars Vorliebe fiir Adjektivbildungen auf 
-lich: 35 Prozent! Noch Walther hat das Wort nur zweimal, 6,9 u. 73,29. Natiir- 
lich spricht dies alles noch nicht gegen den spiiter arbeitenden Unbekannten; wo 
aber beswere und nét in derselben Zeile erscheinen, wird man gewiss stutzen. 
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Periode, wie solche die innere Struktur des Tons 175,1 wie schon 
der Sinn der ersten Strophe als Aufgesang fiir diese fordert (vgl. 
““Fehde,” besonders $11). Wie weit eindringlicher muss er dort 
wirken als die iiberlieferte gemiitliche Versicherung: ich bin allez 
in den sorgen noch. wirt mir sanfter tht ich rede ouch daz, denn 
auch Reinmars Reimwort diirfte /ét gewesen sein — in ganz andrer 
Ideenverbindung.*® Er befreit uns ferner von der unreinmarischen 
Wiederholung in den sorgen — zuo den sorgen (‘‘Fehde” Anm. 39). 
Er schafft zugleich fiir die Schlusszeile, daz min swere iht miige 
ze herzen gan, mit zwei Wertvariationen den nachdrucksamen, 
unverkennbar Reinmarschen Gegensatz: die swere, die niemand 
ze herzen geht, das ist die herzeclichiu nét, die den Dichter besweret. 
Aber noch eine ganz andre Verkniipfung ergibt sich, und zwar 
durch die markante Ahnlichkeit zwischen herzeclichiu nét und 
Herzeclicher fréide wart mir nie s6 nét, dem Eingangsvers von Ton 
196,35. Bekanntlich liebt es Reinmar, an iltere Lieder durch 
derlei Anklinge zu erinnern.*? Dass gerade zwischen Ton 175,1 
und 196,35 die mannigfachsten Beziehungen obwalten, ist andern- 
orts ausgefiihrt (‘‘Fehde” §§ 2 f, 5 f, 9 f mit den Anm.), 
und es wird sich noch im einzelnen zeigen lassen, dass der 
zitierte Vers in der Fehde zu einer Art Parteiruf geworden war 
(Walther kehrt ihn um 109,1: Ganzer fréiden wart mir nie sé wol 
ze muote). Nur ist Ton 175,1 freilich kein ‘Trutzlied,’ vielmehr 
das genaue Gegenteil: um so wiinschenswerter war es fiir den 
Dichter, den innern Zusammenhang von Anfang an erraten zu 
lassen, denn was er herausarbeiten wollte, war ja seine vdllige 
Sinnesinderung, fiir die er in der ‘Todesstrophe,’ 175,22, so 
riihrende Laute fand (vgl. ‘‘Fehde,”’ bes. § 3 Schluss, § 9). 

16. Sehen wir zu, ob die Rechnung auf Seiten des Nachdichters 
stimmt. Den ‘‘zwingenden Grund” erblicke ich darin: Wenn er 
den Vers vor 175,5 noch vorfand, so wird er verniinftigerweise 
versucht haben, ihn fiir die Liickenfiillung zu verwerten. Er 
ersann also, da sich das diistre Reimwort /6/ nun mal schwer ver- 
meiden liess, eine Zeile dazu wie etwa ich wil fré sin unz an minen 
t6t, die dann bis in den Anfang von ‘Walther’ 3 m, wo er neu anhe- 


39 Vgl. 195,28 ff: Sprache ein wip ‘la sende nét,’ s6 sunge ich als ein man der 
friide hat. sus muoz ich triiren an den tét, sit ir min langes leit niht nahe gat; 
ahnlich 197,15 ff (s. auch 158,28 ff; 168,19 ff; 173,35 ff). 

4° Keineswegs so versteckt, wie Kraus gelegentlich meint (s. ““Fehde’’ Anm. 33), 
aber vgl. zB. 159,1: 1793, Ich wirbe umb alles — Als ich werbe, wodurch die beiden 
Lieder von vornherein aufeinander bezogen werden. Andre Beispiele Kraus II, 4). 
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ben musste, nachspuken sollte." Wir lesen jetzt 168,30: Ich was 
fré und bin daz unz an minen tét, eine Zeile, die in dieser Gestalt 
unméglich urspriinglich sein kann. Ich halte sie fiir ‘gestreckt,’ 
aihnlich wie Reinmars Vers durch rehte und 168,36 durch zwére — 
erst bei der Schachtelei 168,38 scheint sich der Autor iiber die 
nétige Hebungszahl klar geworden zu sein (vgl. Anm. 32). Eben 
davon riihrt 168,30 sein erschrecklich ‘hélzernes’ daz her, sowie der 
Anschein, als vergiisse er hier iiber ‘‘Vergangenheit und Zukunft 
die Gegenwart” (beides so von Kraus kritisiert, I, 70). Viel 
weiter wird die Reimerei fiirs erste nicht gegangen sein, der ein- 
zubauende Reinmarvers hemmte alle Bewegung. Ein andrer Ver- 
such, ohne diesen, ergab den iiberlieferten Aufgesang 175,1-4 (s. 
“Fehde” § 14). Wie dann in Anlehnung hieran, doch nach der- 
selben Quelle die erste Strophe von 168,30 zu Ende gebracht wurde, 
wobei schon die Beschiaftigung mit Ton 196,35 mitgespielt haben 
wird (§ 10), das im einzelnen zu untersuchen wire miissig. Der 
Anstoss war gegeben, und der stammte aus der Arbeit an Ton 
175,1. Daran liegt es auch, dass der Autor fiir seine zweite Strophe 
nochmals auf dieses Lied zuriickgriff, denn nun kommen endlich 
die verbleibenden, zu Anfang § 13 herausgehobenen Beziehungen 
voll zur Geltung. Die Nachahmung der Ps.-Veld.-Strophe an Stelle 
der Todesstrophe ist dabei besonders interessant. Durch sie 
enthiillt sich das ganze Lied als eine Art protestierender Abklatsch 
von Reinmars Ton: wo dieser klagt und bittet, trumpft sein 
Singer auf. Daraus lisst sich wohl schliessen, dass man ihn 
aihnlich bekrittelt hat wie seinerzeit den Dichter selbst, seine 
Entlehnungen also nicht rein literarischer Natur sind (s. Anm. 
17 u. § 28 f!). 

17. Nach alledem haben wir dreierlei: Einmal die letzte Be- 
statigung der Unechtheit von 175,1-4 und damit die Rechtferti- 
gung der Methode ‘biogenetischer Stilanalyse’ ; ferner die Wiederge- 
winnung einer aufschlussreichen echten Zeile aus dem verlorenen 
Aufgesang; und schliesslich und vor allem eine Bestitigung und 
Vertiefung unsrer friiheren Einblicke in Arbeitsweise und Wesens- 
art des Interpolators, der ein fahrender Singer gewesen sein muss, 
wenn auch kein selbstaindiger Dichter. Freilich, durch sich selben 
sang dieser Mann nicht, man braucht nur das buntscheckige Opus 
noch einmal zu iiberfliegen, das noch Vogt fiir Reinmar retten 

“1 Man beachte die zurechtgemachte Wortstellung: Ich wil or6 ze liebe minen 


friunden sin. So erklart sich auch, warum er hier seiner Vorlage gegeniiber so 
selbstindig ist, vgl. die Entsprechungen § 2 (Tafel) und § 3. 
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wollte. Kiinstlerisch entpuppt es sich als unheimliche Stiimperei, 
worin der falsche Auftakt in ‘Walther’ 3 m, 5 (Vogt) das harmlo- 
seste Verschulden ist. Gleichwohl ist die “Technik’ durchaus ein- 
heitlich, bei allen Entgleisungen, Widerspriichen usw., die Kraus 
zuerst aufgedeckt hat. Auch ein ‘Grundgedanke’ ist da, ich wil 
fré6 stn, der — leider nur assoziativ — von Strophe zu Strophe 
weiterleitet, um schliesslich in die bescheidene Forderung der 
Gegenseitigkeit auszumiinden (s. Anm. 13). Das Ganze ist die 
beliebte Stimmungsmache, iiberall da wohl am Platze, swdé man 
den kiinstertchen varnden man ungerne siht, wie Bruder Wernher es 
ausdriickt. Idealistische Resignation kann so einer schlecht brau- 
chen, es sei denn als Appell an die milte (vgl. ‘““Fehde’”’ § 8 u. oben 
Anm. 33); ein Trutzlied baut er aus, und wie! Doch da er den 
friunden ze liebe recht gerne vré stn michte, so strebt er ehrlich, 
Reinmars Lieder, die nun mal per Renommee verlangt wurden,” 
durch frischere, freudigere Noten dem Tagesgeschmack anzuni- 
hern, dadurch ihn und sich gegen den Vorwurf triibseliger Einseitig- 
keit schiitzend. Hie und da, wie offenbar bei Ton 175,1, mag er 
dazu durch eine mangelhafte Uberlieferung verfiihrt worden sein. 
Er ist also wohl selber im Besitz eines Reinmar-Liederbuches 
gewesen, denn dies liegt nun auf der Hand: Das erste Blatt, 
das Ton 168,30 enthielt, ist nicht durch Laune des Zufalls, von 
aussen her unter die echten Lieder verweht worden, sondern genau 
so bewusste Interpolation wie die Arbeit an Ton 196,35, und wir 
diirfen auf mehr auch dieser Art gefasst sein. Wir erhalten das 
Bild eines Mannes, das kulturgeschichtlich so interessant ist wie 
Reinmars geistesgeschichtlich: Wir vermégen zu sehen, was der 
Dichter seinem Werk gewesen, den iiberpersénlichen Kriften, die 
darin strémen (Ton 175,1!), und umgekehrt was aus diesem Werk 
im Munde eines fahrenden Rezitators wurde, werden musste. Wie 
es scheint, hat Steinger (DiVjs. 8, 62 f, 66 ff, 74 ff, 79) fiir die 
Lyrik so unrecht nicht, ohne dass Naumanns Grundanschauung 
darunter sehr litte. Seiner innern Haltung nach nenne ich diesen 
Mann, zu spiterer Unterscheidung von andern Interpolatoren, 
den Anti-Reinmar (§ 16 Schluss). 


18. Vielleicht wire es nicht angezeigt gewesen, dieses Bild 
mit so festen Strichen zu zeichnen, wenn es sich nicht auch sonst 


® Die Stellen iiber Reinmars Nachleben im xiii. Jh. MF. S. 409; Roethe, 
Reinmar von Zweter, S. 34. Charakteristisch der Brennenberger: Reinmér, dins 
Sanges maneger gert. 
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im Reinmartext unschwer wiederfinden liesse. Die dahinge- 
hérigen Fille liegen wesentlich einfacher als was uns bisher be- 
schiftigt. Schon Paul (PBB. 8 [1882], 180 f) hat in einigen davon, 
wie auch in Ton 168,30 und 175,1 (!), “‘Berithrung mit der Spiel- 
mannslyrik” gesehen, ohne damals den eigentlichen Zusammen- 
hang ahnen zu kénnen. Nunmehr ist uns die Méglichkeit 
geboten, den Sachverhalt hier wie bei andern problematischen 
Ténen, die Kraus ausgemerzt, nach neuen Gesichtspunkten zu 
priifen. Die Beendung der Diskussion von Ton 196,35 soll den 
Beschluss bilden. 


19. Da ist zunichst Ton 184,31, der schon seit Erich Schmidt 
Reinmar é6fters abgesprochen worden, wohl endgiiltig durch 
Kraus.“ Die Strophenfolge, die dieser vorgeschlagen, C 149 
zwischen 146 und 147, ist trotz Vogts anscheinender Skepsis 
durchaus zu billigen, wenn auch ihre Bestitigung durch das neue 
Bruchstiick G etwas fragwiirdiger Natur ist. Es ist wiederma! 
ein Fall, wo die Schlussstrophe durch Nachtrag ins Innere des 
Liedes geraten. Dabei sieht mir die letzte Strophe, also 185,13, 
allerdings ganz wie spitere Zudichtung aus. Str. I-IV sind alle 
aus der Vorstellung der Riickkehr zu Leuten gedichtet, wo der 
Singer friiher freundlich aufgenommen worden: die ist in Str. V 
nicht mehr da, vielmehr kommt das Lied mit Z. 185,12 zu natiir- 
lichem Abschluss (vgl. 185,8 f: 184,31 f). Vielleicht ist die Zusatz- 
strophe vom Dichter selbst, jedenfalls auch von einem Fahrenden. 
Als Parallelen, die unsern Interpolator erkennen lassen, geniigen 
wohl diese: 184,32: 168,30, alse fré was ich — Ich was fré (vgl. 
256 E, 6 unde bin ich fré); 184,38: ‘Walther’ 3 m, 1, Ich wil bi 
den wolgemuoten™ sin — Ich wil vré .. . sin (vgl. Veldeke 61,14 ich 
wil leben mit den bliden, auch 63,7 [s. Schmidt]); 185,3: 256 E, 6, 
jemerlichiu jar — jamerliche leben; 185,4: 169,2, daz ich mich 


8 Literatur bei Vogt; dazu Burdach S. 94 u. 221, Kraus, Festschrift S. 522 ff. 
Doch noch Rosenhagen, Reallexikon I1, 357 a, behandelt das Lied als .cht, Castle, 
ebd. S. 575 a, zweifelt. 

# So mit C, das doch fast iiberall bessere Lesarten bietet als G; Wiederholungen 
besagen hier nichts, weshalb allerdings mit Kraus 185,20 lange (G unlange, C un- 
rehte) statt rehte zu lesen (lange auch 184,36!). Vgl.dazu Hohenburg,H MS. 1, 33 a(1): 
Ich wil nu den wolgemuoten singen, wo auch die verzagten gleich wieder antreten. 
Derselbe Aufgesang bekanntlich bei Rudolf von Rotenburg, HMS. 1, 87 b (11) = 
Wahner S. 107, auch Kraus, Mhd. Ubungsbuch® S. 232. Zeitlich kénnte wohl nur 
der Hohenburger als Quelle in Frage kommen, wenn nicht im Grunde herrenloses 
Gut vorliegt (vgl. Wahner S. 11 ff), doch wiire das fiir Stiitzung der Lesart einerlei. 
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undern ougen rampf® — obez ir etelichem tate in den ougen wé; 
185,12: 175,1, so enruoche ich — in ruochte iedoch. Diese Ahnlich- 
keiten deuten auf die gleiche, und zwar recht enge Anschauungs- 
und Gefiihlswelt. Da ist dieselbe forcierte Munterkeit dem 
Publikum zuliebe; derselbe Wunsch, sich mit den Hérern anzubie- 
dern (vgl. 169,5 f), auch denen, die dem Singer gleichgiiltig oder 
gar feindlich gegeniibertreten (185,26 wie twot man wider mich nu 
s6?); dieselbe Ansicht von Gegenseitigkeit (185,25 daz ich mich 
froite unde friide gap) usw.; wer enkeiner buoze gert, fiir den hat 
der Singer hier freilich keine Verwiinschung, sondern nur ein 
Achselzucken, genau wie 169,8 (abschliessend!): erne wirt mir 
niemer liep, dem ich unmere bin. An einen Minnesinger, der 
nach “langer Abwesenheit in der Fremde.’ (Kraus II, 64) oder gar 
vom Kreuzzug (Schmidt S. 60 f, Becker S. 137 u. 142) zur Gelieb- 
ten heimkehrt, ist bei alledem nicht zu denken. Durch das Min- 
nemotiv in Str. I** will sich der brave Mann nur interessant machen, 
indem er so tut, als habe er hier friiher mal ein Schatzerl zuriickge- 
lassen. Ganz dihnlich ist darin Ton 201,12 (von einem andern 
Fahrenden), und wenn man Mache von Poesie geschieden sehen 
will, auch Walther 75,1. Die ‘Naturempfindung’ in Str. II ist 
gemiss 184,39 zu verstehen wie die Klage des Strickers iiber der 
herren siecheit:*” si enfrout .... seitspil, singen noch sagen .... si 
enfréut daz velt noch der walt: si enfriuwent bluomen noch daz 
gras, weder sumer noch vogele sanc usw., dh. der Singer hat 
schlechte Zeiten hinter sich, und 184,38, /ch wil bt den wolgemuoten 
sin, ist Bitte um Aufnahme.*® 


 Vgl. Schmidt S. 60 f; Kraus, Festschrift S. 524: “Sorgenrunzeln bekam”’; 
richtiger wohl Lexer II, 439: ‘das Gesicht in Falten legte,’’ am besten Mhd. Wb. 
II, 704 b: “ein krauses Gesicht machte,”’ s. Hugo von Trimberg, LitVer. 256, 
3,5: Viir daz schimpfen muoz ich rimpfen ougen unde wangen min. Fiir 169,2 
s. oben Anm. 19. 

Kraus, Festschr. S. 524f, vermeint dies auch 185,26 wiederzufinden (warum 
dann nicht si statt man wie in Str. I?), und “in verhiillter Form” sogar in Str. IV 
u. V. Dass der Singer Minnefloskeln braucht (vgl. auch 185,20: 36,20), ist doch 
kein Wunder. Dabei erscheint man, wie wolgemuoten auf das Publikum bezogen, 
in Str. II (184,39), also direkt vor dieser. 

{7 Kleinere Gedichte (Hahn), x11, 231 ff. Vgl. auch Neifen 46,3 (De Jong S. 
228): Michn trestet niht der walt und ouch diu heide, michn trestet niht der kleinen 
vogele [C vogellin] singen; Wachsmut von Kiinzingen, HMS. 1, 302 b (6): mich 
entrestet walt noch bluomen rét, noch der vogele singen. 

8 Dasselbe, drastischer, in der Schilderung der Warnung 2743 ff: mu kumt der 
tumbe spilman der niitzer dinge niht enkan, “herre herre, la mich in, wan ich 
din ingesinde bin. ich wil mit dir beliben, die tibelen jay vertriber. mich hét diu 
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20. Kraus hat schwache Anklinge an Walther betont, “‘Entleh- 
nungen,” auf Grund deren G das Lied diesem zugewiesen hitte: 
kleiniu vogellin und W. 73,9, tésent herze wurden fré. Viel ist das 
nicht. Er hatte aber fiir den Eingang noch an W. 67,21 erinnern 
kénnen: ich han zer welte manegen lip gemachet frd, man unde 
wtp; fiir 184,39 an W. 124,21: swar ich zer werlte kére, da ist nieman 
fré; und fiir 185,3 an W. 124,23 mit dem, wenn auch verderbten, 
so doch charakteristischen jemerltchiu jar der Uberlieferung (s. 
Wilmanns z. St. und Vogt zu MF. 161,3). Allerdings geraten wir 
so in Walthers letzte Dichtungen hinein, indes wird eine Zeit- 
grenze fiir den Interpolator damit nicht verletzt (trotz Halbach, 
ZfdA. 65, 176,.s. o. Anm. 7). Wo Walther das Thema sonst 
angeschlagen (oft genug, s. Wilmanns I, 258 f), bieten sich keine 
so auffilligen Parallelen, und gerade die Palinodie mochte sich 
leicht tiefer einprigen (s. weiter § 28). Das Lied ist als Eingang 
eines Vortrags gedacht. Es zeigt das leidliche Kénnen des Autors, 
wo er unbehindert aus dem eignen Vorstellungskreis heraus dichtet, 
bestatigt so die ganz unnatiirliche, gequilte Entstehungsweise 
von Ton 168,30. Die Urheberschaft diirfte feststehen. 


21. Verwickelter liegt der Fall von Ton 182,34, der aus zwei 
Liedern besteht.*® Schmidt (S. 59) glaubte in ihnen ein Jugend- 
werk des “sanguinischen”’ Rugge vor sich zu haben, die Stimmung 
183,9 ff sei “heiter und gliicklich.” Paul (S. 504) nannte dagegen 
beide “entschiedene Klagelieder,’’ von Reinmar herriihrend. 
Auch Burdach (S. 221) hielt das Ganze fiir echt, Vogt schwankt, 
und Kraus spricht es Reinmar nun ab (I, 75), indem er es fiir 
“animisch, einfailtig und armselig’” erklirt (Festschrift S. 526). 
Fir Str. I, II und VI, den Abgesang von V und das neue Bruch- 
stiick aus G hat er damit sicher recht. Der einzige Einwand 
(von der umstrittenen ‘Stimmung’ abgesehn) war friiher im iibri- 
gen Teile der Reim geschén: ergén, 183,13 f, fiir den jetzt G getan: 
ergén liefert, genau wie Haupt und Burdach vermutet.*® Kraus 





not besezzen, diu werlt hdt mich vergeszen,” usw. Nicht zu tibersehen, dass sowohl 
Reinmar (165,10 f) wie zumal Walther (63,3 ff ué., vgl. Wilmanns I, 299) in 
Spielmannsrollen auftritt. 

4 Literatur bei Vogt; dazu Kraus I, 75 f; II, 64; III, 20? und Festschrift S. 
526 ff. 

50 Man braucht sich vor der Autoritat von G nicht unbedingt zu beugen. Vogt 
meint, weshalb C gefindert haben sollte, wenn gefén: gdn im Original gestanden, 
sei “‘vdllig unerfindlich” (als ob C das Original vor sich gehabt hatte). Gewiss 
darf man annehmen, dass die Yorlage oder eine Worstufe von C einem mittel- 
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erkennt die neue Lesart reumiitig an,®*' ohne sonst sein Urteil 
zu andern. Sehen wir von diesem Teile zunichst ab. 

22. Alles, was Kraus iiber Str. I und II vorbringt, stimmt: 
Die Arbeit unsres Nachdichters liegt offen zutage. Wir haben 
wieder den einzigen Gedanken ich wil fré stn, hier mit dem Zusatz 
‘lieber tot als unfré,’ der nun hin- und hergetrieben wird. Auch 
diesmal liesse sich von ‘Zwillingsstrophen’ sprechen; dass C die 
beiden Abgesiinge vertauscht, ist kein Wunder. An direkten 
Beriihrungen mit unserm Material gibt es manche: dasselbe unver- 
wiistliche Bestehen auf fréide wie in Ton 184,31 und 168,30 (vgl. 
besonders stiirben si von leide in ‘Walther’ 3 m, wie hier ich stirbe 
gerner); dabei dieselbe typische Gegeniiberstellung von mit sorgen 
(=jaemerliche) leben und fré stn, 183,2: 256 E, 6, ahnlich wie bei 
Walther, 42,31 f, Wil ab iemen wesen fré, daz wir iemer in den 
sorgen niht enleben (vgl. 183,3, Schmidt S. 59), dort aber ganz 
anders entwickelt. Gegen 183,7 f, sol min friide alsé zergan usw. 
halte man 168,34 f, s6 daz danne an mir zergat: es ist dieselbe 
Gedankenbahn, die da befahren wird, nur in umgekehrter Rich- 
tung. (Bei alledem denke man wieder an 175, 1-4, Zeile fiir Zeile.) 
Von Minnemotiv trotz trfiren und fréide und der Johansdorf 
entlehnten Zeile (90,27, s. Kraus II, 58") keine Spur, denn 183,4 ff 
soll gewiss nicht etwa die Geliebte maskieren. Der Mann sucht 
nach einem Génner, der ihn kiinde vré gemachen, ganz wie in Ton 
184,31, vielleicht auch einer Génnerin, was aber mit Minnedienst 
und -dichtung hier gewiss nichts zu tun hat. 

23. Uber Str. VI urteilt Burdach so (S. 221, vgl. S. 102): 
“183,27 ist ein selbstindiges einstrophiges Gedicht, didaktischen 





deutschen Singer oder Schreiber durch die Hiinde gegangen, zumal das Lied zu 
der bunten Serie von Ejinzelaufzeichnungen gehért, die mit C 122 beginnt (vgl. 
Paul S. 490 mit H. Schneider, PBB. 47 [1923], 251). 

51 Seiner Textbehandlung ist im allgemeinen zuzustimmen, vor allem 183,7 
alsé statt nu zu setzen; é 183,2 ist wohl iiberfliissig. Zu so gedinge 183,14 vgl. nu 
gedinge 157,28 (iiber zweisilbigen Auftakt bei Reinmar Kraus II, 48°). Doch ist 
183,13 liebes C nicht zu beanstanden; 21 G, 2 ist eim geviieger zu lesen, nicht un- 
geviieger (s. § 23), wie ja ahnlich 185,20 lange statt unlange G. Vel. ferner Anm. 63. 

82 Str. II ist nimlich der Zahlung nach dort oder schon in der Quelle nachgetra- 
gen. Man hatte sie also wohl mal als iiberfliissig fallen lassen (s. § 2), richtiger: 
aus den zweien eine zu machen versucht, was sich nunmehr bei Vergleichung der 
neuen Vorlage bequem genug wieder gutmachen liess. Burdach S. 221 meint, 
erst der Sammler von C habe Str. II aus Griinden des Zusammenhangs ans Ende 
yesetzt. An sich moglich, erklirt aber nicht die schon vorgefundene Vertauschung 
der Abgesiinge 
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Inhalts, das ein Programm der héfischen Lebensanschauung gibt’’; 
Vogt ahnlich, wenn auch zuriickhaltender. Das sogenannte 
‘Stichwort des Minnesangs,’ wie es auch beim spiitern Reinmar 
erscheint® und sich wie iiberall leicht hatte anschliessen lassen, war 
ja ‘alle Frauen zu ehren um der einen willen,’ der Geliebten. Diese 
aber, eben noch hoch gefeiert, verschwindet hier plétzlich in der 
Versenkung — gemeinplitzliche Anstandsregeln miissen herhalten. 
Ob die Strophe deshalb zu isolieren, stehe einstweilen dahin. Dem 
Ausdruck fehlt jede Variation: alle, elliu, al; éren, érte; iemer, 
nieman, ie; fréide, fréide. Sollte das gerade die kunst sein, so 
ist sie doch nicht reinmarisch. Vielmehr enthiillt sich wieder die 
Art unsres Interpolators, der iiber einen kleinen Gedanken pro 
Strophe gar nicht denken kann. Nun verweist noch Kraus (I, 
76) auf die offenbare Anleihe bei ‘Walther’ 27,31 f:* daz man in 
wol sol sprechen unde dienen zaller zit. der werlde hort mii wiin- 
neclichen freuden lit an in; dass das Verhiltnis so und nicht 
umgekehrt anzusehen, wird sich bei Betrachtung von Str. 195,3 
ergeben (§ 31). Von Reinmar stammt diese Reimerei also gewiss 


53 So 163,29 ff; 171,2 f. 8 f; 189,30 f; vgl. Burdach S. 113, 149 f; Wilmanns I, 
259; Streicher, ZfdPh. 24 (1892), 196 f; Vogt zu 81,25 (auch Wechssler S. 139). 

54 Str. 27,27, die Kraus fiir echt hilt, ist neuerdings von Giinther Miiller DLZ., 
NF. 2 (1925), 2486, dann von Otto Schumann GRM. 14 (1926), 427 Walther 
sicher mit Fug abgesprochen worden (vgl. Plenio PBB. 41 [1916], 91!, doch auch 
Singer ebd. 44 [1920], 459 f; Michels z. Text, in dessen Vorbemerkung die Klammer 
lauten sollte “‘s. 1, II, 233. V, 93. 165’). Allein mit der Unechtheit ist noch nichts 
iiber ihr Alter entschieden. Sie etwa mit Str. 27,17, die ihr nachgedichtet scheint, 
in die Zeit Konrads von Wiirzburg zu setzen (Michels), sehe ich keinen Grund. 
Wilmanns hatte die beiden urspriinglich getrennt (11869, S. 298 u. 348; 71883, S. 
167), und sein Urteil scheint mir héchstens dahin zu andern, dass auch 27,27-29 
dem Verfasser von Str. 27,17 zufallen méchte; der eigentliche Anfang von Str. 27,27 
wire verloren. Diese diirfte angeregt sein durch Kristan von Hamle HMS. 1, 113 
iv. Anderseits haben sie der Marner und Reinmar von Zweter offenbar gekannt 
und benutzt (Strauch virt, 31-50. 1x, 9-12; Roethe 34,1 ff. 37,7 f [dazu S. 211], 
ferner 39,3-6. 26,1 ff. 23,1-3 m. d. Anm.;s. auch Roesing S. 61, 86 ff; bei R. v. Zw. 
spielt Reinmar 165,28 herein), dagegen bezeichnenderweise Ulrich von Singenberg 
noch nicht, obwohl er sich gerade in diesem Kapitel so eng an Walther lehnt (vgl. 
W. Stahl, U.»v. S., Diss., Rostock 1907, S. 75 f, den Roesing S. 39 f nicht verwertet). 
Sie wird entstanden sein, als dessen K6nig-Friedrichs-Ton noch aktuell war, genau 
wie die Parodie des Singenbergers auf W. 28,1 (Stahl S. 64 f) und die unechten 
Strophen 21. 26 Z, also etwa 1220-30 (Tod Leopolds VII.). Ulrich von Lichten- 
steins Liedverse 113,17 f (um 1231-32) setzen nur Reinmar 165,33 voraus; die 
Ahnlichkeit mit MF. 195,3 ff (Brecht, Z/dA. 49 [1907], 100 f; Kraus II, 60) beruht 
auf gleicher Quelle, s. u. § 31. Sonstiges bei ihm, 402,17; 423,9. 28; 426,23, weist 
wohl auf Reinmar von Zweter. 

5 Vgl. 195,6: an-in lit der werlte wunne und ouch ir heil. 
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nicht. Unecht ist dann aber auch 183,25 f, wo sich, sehr zum 
Unterschiede vom direkt Voraufgehenden, genau dieselbe Manier 
breitmacht: eine lippische rhetorische Frage mit buchstiblicher 
Beantwortung, die vor Reimnot nicht einmal die natiirliche 
Wortstellung zu wahren weiss! Ebensowenig darf man Reinmar 
das Bruchstiick 21 G aufhalsen. Der Unsinn Z. 2, ungeviieger 
man gewinnet heil, den Kraus belisst, ist freilich auch keinem 
Flickdichter zuzutrauen, denn an Ironie ist hier nicht zu denken: 
es ist ein geviieger man zu lesen, nach sattsam bekanntem Min- 
nerezept, das ja auch in Str. VI vorausgesetzt ist. Solde ich niht 
nach éren ringen? (gleich wieder rhetorische Frage!) kénnte an 
Walther 85,29 erinnern: richer got, wie wir nach éren dé rungen! 
wie nach Kraus Z. 3, mir mac noch vil wol gelingen an W. 51,21: 
Uns wil schiere wol gelingen; auch aus W. 91,17, einerlei ob echt, 
liesse sich noch einiges beibringen, wie zu Str. VI aus W. 99,6. 
Doch stehe ich diesen verstreuten Ahnlichkeiten, die doch allzu 
geliufige Ansichten — und Reime! — wiedergeben (vgl. Wilmanns 
I, 197 ff), recht skeptisch gegeniiber. Eine viel engere Parallele 
bietet der fiinfte Leich Rudolfs von Rotenburg, Str. 27:57 Swer 
gerne wil nach éren ringen, der sol sinen muot betwingen, daz 
er selten an thte missetuo. ja mag im wol dar an gelingen, kan 
erz mit schener fuoge bringen ...daz im die besten sprechent wol 
usw. Der Annahme direkter Benutzung stehen freilich chrono- 
logische Schwierigkeiten entgegen, und nicht nur solche. Wohl 
aber lisst sich eine gemeinsame Quelle vermuten, eine iltere kleine 
Minnelehre, die Rudolf in seinen Leich, Str. 27-32, eingearbeitet 
hatte ;5* im Winsbeken, Str. 11 ff, findet sich ja ganz Verwandtes, 
und gewiss war er mit derlei Texten vertraut. Fiir den Inter- 
polator tritt hier jedenfalls eine rein didaktische Motivquelle 
hervor, die den Anschluss der Str. VI vermittelt und auf die er 
sich wohl durch 183,14. 20 fiihren liess. Auch diese Technik, 
die einen gewissen Zusammenhang mit dem Vorgefundenen zu 
wahren sucht, ist die des Urhebers von 256 E, 5 f und 175,1-4, des 
Verfassers der beiden Eingangsstrophen. Vollends verrat uns 


%® Burdach S. 101 f, Kraus III, 20; Stahl, aaO. S. 118, vergleicht auch Ulrich von 
Singenberg, SMS. 11, 11,22. 

°7 HMS. 1, 82 b; Wahner S. 94; Kraus, Mhd. Ubungsbuch*, S. 222. 

58 Diese Strophen bilden thematisch darin eine geschlossene Einheit, als solche 
durch Str. 26 fiihlbar abgesetzt. Die Ideale, die er in ihnen verkiindet (héher muot 
durch tougen minne!), muten fiir die zwzite Hiilfte des xiii. Jhs. schon fast archaisch 
an, vgl. Burdach? S. 413 (= ADB. 29 [1889], 298). 
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die Identitét was wir haben von Z. 4: dazichsalde...., denn 
als Reimwort ist doch fei] anzusetzen. Damit kommen wir erneut 
auf Str. 195,3,....der hat aller selden wol den besten teil, und wer 
die und hier Str. VI gemacht, dem ist auch das neue Bruchstiick, 
21 G, zuzuweisen. Durch dessen Auffindung ist Burdachs Ansicht, 
Str. VI sei zu isolieren, nun doch unhaltbar geworden. Stellt 
man 21 G direkt vor diese, so sieht man wohl, dass wirklich nur 
dritthalb Verse fehlen, wihrend die platte Mahnung zum Anstand 
— horribile dictu — als Schluss gedacht war. 

24. Wie schon aus diesen Ausfiihrungen erhellt, will ich was 
bleibt, also 183,9-24, Reinmar zuriickstellen. Die Sache ist inte- 
ressant wegen der Rolle dieses Tons in der Fehde und in Reinmars 
Entwicklung. Nach Einsetzung von getén: ergdn 183,13 5° bleibt 
nur Kraus zu widerlegen. Von Geschmacksurteilen abgesehn, die 
sich wohl aus den Interpolationen herschreiben, verweist er auf 
“vieles, was bei Reimar fehlt.’’ Ich weiss nicht, prinzipiell 
gesprochen, ob man die Freiheit eines Dichters, auch um 1200, so 
einschrinken darf, dass man von ihm doppelte Belege fiir jeden 
Ausdruck verlangt, den man ihm zutrauen will, zumal wenn man 
von ihm keine 1400 Verse hat wie nach Kraus von Reinmar, deren 
Entstehung ein Leben umgreift. Auch in einer gewissen Hiu- 
fung einmaliger Ausdriicke kann ich nichts Verfingliches sehen, 
solange nicht sprachliche oder gesichert stilmissige Bedenken 
hinzutreten. Reinmar strebt bekanntlich iiberall, die geliufigen 
Wendungen und typischen Formeln umzubilden: auf einen Durch- 
schnitt darf man seinen Stil im Einzelfall nicht herabdriicken. 

25. Worum handelt es sich? Den ersten Anstoss erregt mtn 
tumbez herze. Die Verbindung findet sich bei Veldeke 56,7 und 
57,26, bei Fenis 82,23; Hausen spricht 47,22 von dem tumdben 
willen seines herzen, 49,15 nennt er es tump (vgl. Schénbach I, 49). 
Reinmar braucht ich (vil) tumber (man) 180,16; 189,13; 190,25; 
er nennt sich tump, bzw. niht tump 171,25; 189,23. An unsrer 
Stelle ist tump nicht einmal formelhaft, sondern wird ausdriicklich 
begriindet durch mir ist liebes niht getin: so gedinge ab ich, 
ob ichz gediene, ez miige mir wol ergan (vgl. Fleschenberg S. 61). 
Dariiber fréuwet er sich so, dass er meint, boshaft-indiskrete 
Fragen abwehren zu miissen! Die Strophe ist von derselben 
reizenden Schalkhaftigkeit, die Reinmar zB. in den Frauen-, bzw. 
Botenliedern, auch der Strophe vom Kussdiebstahl an den Tag 
legt. Er hat das Motiv spiter charakteristisch abgewandelt in 
Ton 170,36: Niemen seneder suoche an mich deheinen rat, als man 
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ihn wieder mal sé fré in seinem Leide umhergehen sieht (umgekehrt 
165,10 f). Darum vermag ich auch in schéne und minnecltche, 
bedingt durch den hiibschen Gegensatz mir ze leide, nichts Befrem- 
dendes zu sehen; das Adjektiv minneclich 164,14! In der nichsten 
Strophe missfallt ringes muotes, valschen dingen und wol gezogen. 
Reinmar kennt ausser héhem muote nur einmalig gernden 158,22, 
senften 163,11, manegen 171,13, getriuwen 175,35, wilden 180,11, 
zT. sehr seltene Verbindungen.5® Doch gerade vil ringes muotes 
findet sich zB. in unverfinglichster Verwendung bei Hartmann, 
Armer Heinrich 529 {: Von dem gedanke wart si dé vil ringes 
muotes unde fré, und genau so passt der Ausdruck in dieses Lied. 
Dasselbe Motiv von Einst und Jetzt erscheint pathetisch gewandt 
156,33, elegisch 174,7 (vgl. auch 174,27 u. 197,26 ff). Ausser 
valschen dingen begegnen wir lihten dingen 159,33 und fremeden 
dingen 189,8; anderseits valscher rede 173,13 und valschen meren 
195,18. Woran bei valschen dingen vornehmlich zu denken ist, 
zeigt ein Pseudo-Reinmar 104,25 f, dh. an das sich riiemen, was 
gerade zu valscher rede merkwiirdig gut passt, doch auch zB. zu 
Str. 158,11 und 189,5. Auch gegen wol gezogen (vgl. erzogen 
180,10, Burd. S. 103%) ist darum nichts einzuwenden. Worin des 
Dichters ‘Erziehung’ bestand, erhellt aus Ton 173,6, bei Kraus dem 
ersten des dienstes, speziell den nichstverwandten Stellen 173,24-26 
und 13 ff.°° Wenn Reinmar seiner Dame gelobet hat, er wolle ir 
niemer umbe ein wort geliegen, so deckt sich das mit aller wiin- 
schenswerten Klarheit mit ihren Verheissungen und Bedin- 
gungen hier, 183,15 ff. Zu vil des guotes und betrogen, die viel- 
leicht zu materiell anmuten, ist 158,23 f zu stellen: daz beste gelt 
der friiden mtn daz lit an ir usw., womit unser Motiv iiber 180,20 

59 Ich kann zB. wilde bei muot attributiv im Minnesang nur bei Burkart von 
Hohenvels wieder belegen, HM'S. 1, 206 a (43); sonst bei Wolfram, Parz. 170,8 (s. 
Martin), auch im sog. JJ. Biichlein, 466. 

60 Die beiden Strophen sind umzustellen, wie der Sinn und leichte Stichwort- 
verkniipfung lehren: 173,10: 20; 26: (13.) 15; 19: 30; 31f: 34. 36 (s. auch 
173,8: 22). Also erst das dreifache Geliibde; dann die Zuversicht, es halten 
zu kénnen; zum Schluss die Unruhe iiber den Jén. Vgl. Burdach S. 216, dagegen 
Vogt! 

rs Daher am Schluss von Ton 170,1 die hohe Beteurung: daz weiz er wol dem 
nieman niht geliegen mac (vgl. JEGP. 28, 206); 160,38 f: Het ich der guoten ie 
gelogen sé gréz als umbe ein har usw. 

6 Die Literatur iiber ‘die Minne als erziehende Macht’ bei Ehrismann, ZfdA. 
56 (1919), 162%, auch fiir Reinmar. Dazu jetzt in neuer Interpretation vor allem 
Hans Naumann in seinem Werk (mit Giinther Miiller) Héfische Kultur, Halle 1929, 
besonders S. 35 ff (auch JEGP. 28, 338 ff zugiinglich). 
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hinaus folgerecht weiterentwickelt wird (vgl. auch 155,16 ff, 
Burdach S. 106 f). Und noch etwas: Der Gedanke 183,15 f 
erscheint ins Weibliche iibersetzt zT. wértlich 186,29-32 wieder, 
vgl. nur guotes mannes rede habe ich vil vernomen — unz ich eines 
wtbes rede vernam, wobei dieses vernemen in beiden Fallen das 
Ende des héchgemiietes, bzw. ringen muotes bedeutet. Wer glaubt 
nun, dass ein Interpolator, der unsre wohl gar, hier ausgerechnet 
das Frauenlied gepliindert hatte! (Das zeitliche Verhiltnis ist 
natiirlich umgekehrt.) Wie ansprechend dann das folgende: 
Nicht etwa, ‘Sie hat mich freilich betrogen, das macht aber nichts,’ 
sondern ‘sie wenet,’ die Treulose triumphiert also jetzt! Da offen- 
bart sich dieselbe liebenswiirdige Kritik der weiblichen Psyche wie 
in den Botenliedern und sonst etwa 171,11 ff: ... hei wie manegen 
muot und wunderliche site si tougenltche in ir herzen tragent! 
Bleibt das Fragment der nichsten Strophe. Moniert wird dz 
erwelt und diu siieze reine. Der Dichter braucht diu vil reine 
guote 190,3, siieze bei der Dame allerdings sonst nicht (bei arebeit 
159,24, kumber 166,16). Das liegt einfach daran, dass die Masse 
seiner Lieder ‘Elegien’ sind, wo sich ein so erotisch betontes 
Wort (Fleschenberg S. 51 f, Girtner S.87) der hohen Herrin ge- 
geniiber von selbst verbot. Hier dagegen haben wir den panegy- 
rischen Stil — und darum an giiete ein tz erwelter lip! — von 
170,1 und 159,1, dh. das Lied gehért mit einigen andern, zB. 173,6 
und 190,3, in die Zeit, ehe der Vorwurf der unmdze, der in 6ffent- 
licher Verspottung gipfelte, Reinmar diesen Stil verleidet hatte. 
(Ich will es nur schon aussprechen: Ich vermag nicht EIN Lied 
ausgeprigten érérens vor Walthers ersten Angriff zu setzen.) Hier 
wird stieze noch erklirt durch diu mich tresten mac fiir elliu wtp 
(Fleschbg. S. 52), womit sich leise schon der ésterliche tac etc. 
ankiindigt. So greift Reinmar in seinem Trutzlied denn auch ganz 
passend, obwohl geschickt abschwichend, lieber auf diesen Aus- 
druck zuriick: .. . . daz si mir lieber st[!] dan elliu wip (197,4; vgl. 


63 Vgl. die mildere, aber innerlich verwandte Idee 170,6 f (éne ir danc, ‘ohne ihr 
Zutun,’ ‘wenn sie es auch nicht will’). Der “unrichtige Auftakt”’ nu (Vogt) ist also 
ja festzuhalten; Beckers Vorschlag S. 175, der ihn streicht und Fragezeichen nach 
betrogen setzt, léscht die Reinmarsche Niiance. Vielmehr ist umgekehrt 183,13, 
wo die Uberlieferung in C wie in G schlecht ist, Auftakt herzustellen, wohl mirst 
zu lesen und ein Wort wie /eider zu ergiinzen (vor niht) ; liebes C ist nach Klang und 
Ethos dann erst recht besser als liebe G. 

6 Vgl. 159,22-24: 183,21-23, herze, reine, welen, siieze — herzeclichen, tz 
erwelt, stieze, reine, vier gleiche Wortstiimme in je drei Zeilen. Das ist kaum Absicht, 
aber auch kein Zufall. 
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genauer § 40 Mitte). Grausamste Ironie aber war es auf Walthers 
Seite, dass er sich gerade diesen Ton aussuchte fiir sein Frauenlied 
113,31, in dem er unter anderm das Reinmarsche 186,19 zwerch- 
fellerschiitternd parodierte. Uber diese Interpretation (anders 
Kraus III, 10 f) spater im einzelnen mehr. 

26. Kraus meint “vieles’’ gegen Reinmars Autorschaft an- 
fiihren zu konnen. Das ists gerade: Ebendie Fiille der monierten 
Ausdriicke spricht diesem die drei Strophen zu, allerdings nicht 
dem einseitig geschauten Trauersinger spiterer Zeit, aber dem 
Schépfer von Ton 170,1. Ein Kénner dichtet hier. Man spiire 
doch die leichte, zierliche Bewegung der Gedanken, die schnelle 
Steigerung in Wirme und Tiefe des dargestellten Gefiihls — die 
auch in mhd. Zeit, bewusst oder unbewusst, weit inniger bindet 
als gleiche Reime, Stichwérter etc. — bis in der dritten Stophe 
die fréide sich nicht mehr zuriickdimmen lisst: da wird hohe 
Minne nicht doziert, sondern gelebt und lyrisch gestaltet. Ton 
170,1 ist ganz ebenso gebaut: liebe, fréide, (ge)dienen in Str. I; 
Zuriickschweifen in die Vergangenheit, zum ersten Kennenlernen, 
in Il; Hervorstrémen des Herzensjubels in III. Wie leicht liegt 
ihm der kumber noch auf der Seele: nicht héher muot ist entschwun- 
den, nur der ringe, ganz wie er 170,6 f hofft, dazs dne ir danc mit 
fréiden muoz erwenden kumber den ich trage. Dabei die Sprache 
“edel und zugleich begwingend natiirlich, kein einziger irrealer 
Bedingungssatz, klar und leicht strémen die Verse’’ usw., wie in 
Ton 170,1. Wir sehen, der Dichter hatte sich urspriinglich 
eine Dame wirklich ze fréiden erkorn (175,29) und nicht zum 
triren. Die Tragik seines Kampfes mit Walther wird schon 
etwas greifbarer. 

27. Reinmar hat nicht immer so gut gearbeitet. Zu beklagen 
ist vielleicht nur der Verlust des letzten Abgesanges, wenn man 
nicht aus dem Fehlen interstrophaler Reimbindungen auf ein 
vier- oder fiinfstrophiges Lied schliessen soll. Doch ist die Bin- 
dung zB. auch bei Ton 173,6 “wenig sorgfiltig’ (Kraus I, 16). 
Da der Dichter das Lied 197,4 in Schutz nimmt, diirfte der ver- 
lorene Schluss eine hochpersinliche Note enthalten haben, und 
mag sein, dass sich daraus der jetzige Zustand erklirt. Unser 
Interpolator hitte dann den Text nicht verstiimmelt vorgefunden, 


6 Vgl. JEGP. 28, 206f. Abhnliches schon bei Becker, Germ. 22 (1877), 200, aber 
mit zu viel Unhaltbarem verquickt. Sehr richtig schrieb iibrigens Schmidt S. 59, 
das Lied “scheine aus der ersten Zeit eines Verhiiltnisses herzuriihren’”’; vg!. auch 
das Bekenntnis 163,14 f. 
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sondern ihn selber erst fiir seine Zwecke zugestutzt; darauf deuten 
ja auch seine beiden Eingangsstrophen. Jedenfalls ist es fiir 
ihn bezeichnend, dass er diesen einen der wenigen heitern Téne 
Reinmars gewihlt als erstes Lied nach seinem ‘poetischen’ Aufnah- 
megesuch — mit angehingter Minnelehre, um so den Hérerinnen 
zu schmeicheln, die doch wohl sein dankbarstes Publikum bildeten. 
Sehr ahnlich ist er beim nichsten Liede verfahren, doch dessen 
Charakter entsprechend nach einem ganz andern Unterhaltungs- 
bediirfnis. 


28. Uber dieses Lied, Ton 185,27, sei jetzt nur wenig gesagt, 
da bei spiterer Gelegenheit eingehend darauf zuriickzukommen ist. 
Schmidt (S. 61 f) sah in Str. I und II “‘unverwiistliche Lebens- 
freude” und auch sonst hie und da “spasshafte Pointen, ironischen 
Witz”; er sprach das Lied daher Reinmar ab. Anders dachte 
natiirlich Becker (Germ. 22 [1877], 203), doch entdeckte er einen 
“Zwiespalt der Empfindungen,” einen ‘Kampf der verschiedenen 
Gefiihle”” usw. nach seiner Meinung echt Reinmarscher Art. 
Burdach (S. 221 ff) glaubte in der Uberlieferung zwei durchein- 
ander geratene Redaktionen zu erkennen, ‘‘zu verschiedenen Zeiten 
und in verschiedenen Stimmungen aus derselben Grundvorstellung 
erwachsen,” aber beide entschieden von Reinmars eigener Hand. 
Vogt hielt an dieser Autorschaft fest, lehnte indes die Dop- 
pelredaktion ab, da man ja im Minneliede das “gerade Verfol- 
gen ... einer Gedankenlinie” nicht verlangen diirfe. Kraus end- 
lich (I, 77 ff; II, 64) verwirft das ganze ““Machwerk”’ als unecht 
wegen seiner “mannigfachen Unebenheiten, Unklarheiten und 
Widerspriiche.”” — Nun, ich meine allerdings, in Str. I und zu 
Anfang von II ist unser Interpolator geradezu mit Hianden zu 
greifen, ich gebe Parallelen daher eigentlich nur zur Beleuchtung 
bereits sonst gewonnener Ergebnisse. Motivlich verweist schon 
Kraus (I, 76) auf 183,1 f: @ daz ich die lenge alsé mit sorgen 
lebte; so hier: solde ab ich mit sorgen iemer leben? Jedoch entspricht 
dem auch die Ankiindigung 175,3 f: ich bin allez in den sorgen 
noch: wirt mir sanfter tht, ich rede ouch daz. Formell steht 21 G 
nahe: Solde ich niht nach éren ringen? usw. Die Gegeniiberstel- 
lung von mit sorgen leben und fré sin erfolgt nach bewaihrtem Rezept 


% Woraus sich im Vortrag wohl auf den Anschluss dieses Liedes an ein rechtes 
sorgen-l.ied schliessen lasst (ab 185,27!). Wiederum auf Ton 175,1 deutet 185,31: 
als von rehte (!] ein salic man, vgl. 175,15: Ich bin aller dinge ein salic man, wan 
des einen.... Dazu kommt die Parallele 185,32. 33: 175,8 f, s. im Text. 
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wie 256 E, 6; 184,31 ff; 182,34 ff, sogar jemerlichen taucht richtig 
wieder auf. So schreibt der Mann, der 168,34 f ein baldiges Ende 
seines trfiirens verheisst, der sich 168,38 ff gegen den Vorwurf zu 
wehren hat, dass ihn der fréide(n) betrége. Darum nun hier gleich 
nochmal in Str. II: Sit si jehent wie wol mir fréide zeme (vgl. 175,8 f, 
§§ 13 u. 16). Ein Fahrender spricht da von und zu seinem Publi- 
kum, und mit fréide sind frohe, unterhaltsame Lieder gemeint.* 
Mit dem niichsten Verse, der recht prosaische Selbsterkenntnis 
verrait, hérts aber auf: 185,35 bis 186,12 gehért niemand anders 
als Reinmar. Kraus selber hat zu Str. II unwiderleglich gezeigt, 
dass diese mit I in keiner Weise zu verséhnen ist, abgesehn natiir- 
lich vom ersten Stollen — hinter dem liegt der Bruch. Seine 
Beanstandungen einiger Ausdriicke in den echten Zeilen verfangen 
nicht.*® Reinmars letzte Strophe, wohl von dreien, war Str. IV, 
was der Liedschluss 172,22 illustriert: wie ich ir gediene und si 
mir swere ein ende gebe (vgl. auch die Responsion 185,38: 186,12). 
Erst mit Str. V kommt wieder der Uberarbeiter zu Worte, an 
einigen Kleinigkeiten erkennbar: é@ daz wie 183,1, geviiegen man 
wie 21 G, 2. Dass diese Strophe ein Seitenstiick zur vorherge- 
henden liefert oder liefern soll, ist wohl klar; in der A-Quelle war 
das Lied darum entsprechend gekiirzt worden (vgl. Anm. 52). 
Man bemerke aber: Wenn Reinmar klagt: so entoug ich ir vor 
alter niht usw., so ist er dabei motivlich ganz ernst;*® gleich die 
ersten Verse von VI dagegen bringen einen iibertreibenden ‘Witz,’ 


6? Man kann kaum umhin, die Arbeit an Ton 175,1; 168,30 (mit 196,35) und 
nun an diesem so ziemlich in die gleiche Zeit zu setzen (s. §§ 10 u. 12, auch § 31). 

68 Zu 185,36 f, ein triiren daz.... in mtnem herzen lit begraben, vgl. ausser 
zwei Stellen im Mhd. Wb. I, 561 a (Nib. u. Boner) Gottfried im Tristan 
14467 ff: ....triuwe und ére ....wart nie mére in einem herzen begraben; 
18070 f: der hat daz lebende paradis in sinem herzen begraben; schlagender noch 
Konrad von Wiirzburg, Alexius 1231 ff: .... mtn jamerhaftez herze. leit und 
grimmer smerze muoz dar inne sin begraben. Zu 186,1 f, Ez ist lanc daz mir diu 
ougen min ze friiden nie gestuonden wol, vgl. 173,11 f: ‘unde als ich ir nie vergaz, 
$6 gestan diu ougen min und niemer baz (s. Scherer, Deutsche Studien? S. 69, Burdach 
S. 215 f und Vogt!), wobei sogar eine direkte Anspielung vorliegen wird; ze fréiden 
ist nichts als die bekannte Reinmarsche Verschnorkelung, dem Unbekannten traut 
Kraus den Ausdruck selber nicht zu! Uber das nu in Str. 186,1 hat Vogt (z. St.) 
die richtige Erklirung gegeben. 

*® Vgl. die engeren Parallelen 166,30; 167,25; 171,23 f; 172,13 f; 190,21. Unsre 
Stelle setzt Erec 5902-5 voraus (Enitens Jammer): .... mi waz touc ich dir her 
nach, sé beide alter unde leit mir schene unde jugent verseit? ni was sol ick dir 
danne?, Verse, die bekanntlich im II. Biichlein, 600 ff, ausgeschrieben sind: 
daz ich irn touc noch st mir, nu waz sol st mir danne? 
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der um 1230 herum bei den Minnefeinden wohl schon stehend 
geworden war.’° Bei 186,15 f, ouch geschiht ein wunder lihte an 
ir daz man si danne ungerne siht, wohl mit parodistischem Anklang 
an 159,14f, muss dann das Lachen losgeplatzt sein. Gerade 
hierfiir zieht Burdach (S. 169) Walther im sumerlaten-Liede heran, 
Sol ich in ir dienste werden alt usw., also die eklatante Schluss- 
strophe. So hatte der Singer seinen Vorsatz, sich, dh. seinen 
Zuhérern guoten trést zu geben, Erlésung von dem ewigen Seufzen 
und Trauern, drastisch ausgefiihrt, indem er zuguterletzt die Um- 
worbene selber dem Gelichter preisgab. Die zwei iibrigen Verse 
sind matt, was aber nur an der Begabung des Verfassers liegt. 
Die Anregung zu dem ganzen Schwank kam ihm von aussen, eben 
von Walthers fast ganz gleich gebautem sumerlaten-Liede, 72,31, 
das als Schlusslied von b sogar unter Reinmars Namen iiberliefert 
ist, also wohl dfter im gleichen Sinne mit dessen Liedern vorgetragen 
wurde (auch Kraus setzt ja Bekanntschaft damit bei ihm voraus, 
I, 78 f; III, 14°; auch durch seine Parallele 184,31: W. 73,9, s. o. 
§ 20). Er hat des Dichters Text zwar bis auf zwei Zeilen un- 
angetastet gelassen, aber doch das Ganze ohne Zweifel durch 
Minen- und Gebirdenspiel wie auch Vortragsweise ins Komische 
gezogen, seinen Zusitzen entsprechend. Dass er damit Beifall 
geerntet, lehrt wohl Str. 185,27 in den Carmina Burana (als 
“Melodie” zu Nr. 128, vgl. H. Naumann, Reallexikon I, 165 a). 
Das Lied geh6rt nicht zu Reinmars besten; sein Schicksal, zweimal 
der Parodie zu veriallen, ja die Identitit zu verlieren, war verdient. 
Walther, als er diesen Ton verkérte (und nicht den recht unihn- 
lichen 171,32, wie Kraus III, 14 will), wusste die Schwiichen seines 
Gegners schon herauszufinden. 


29. Nur skizzieren will ich, was iiber Ton 169,9 zu sagen wire. 
Dass wieder unser Interpolator darin steckt, der Verfasser von 
168,30, dem schon Kraus das Lied zuweist, ist offensichtlich; 
ebenso aber, dass diesem Str. I, die von jeher mit Recht als spezi- 
fisch Reinmarisch gegolten,” unméglich zuzutrauen ist. Kraus’ 
Einwinde dagegen liessen sich unschwer Punkt fiir Punkt wider- 
legen, wie zT. schon durch Vogt geschehen (AfdA. 40, 122). 

70 Wie Neidhart belegen mége, 63,22: ich wene, ich werde alsé begraben dazs 
ir muot mir se guot gein mir iht verkére. Morungen 125,10 ff veranschaulicht 
den Wandel der Einstellung, vgl. Michel, H. v. M. und die Troubadours, QF. 38 
(1880), 55 f, auch Wilmanns zu W. 73,17. 

7 Schon seit Uhland, Schriften V, 205; vgl. Schmidt S. 94 f, Burdach S. 36, 47, 
134 ud., dann die ganze Literatur, zB. E. Haackh, Teutonia 9 (1908), 17. 
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Str.II,die breit das Gegenseitigkeitsmotiv entfaltet (gesage— sage!) 
ist unecht, wiewohl Reinmar sozusagen nachgestammelt (169,15: 
165,10; 169,19: 179,22; 169,20: 166,25). Der seelische Zusam- 
menhalt fehlt, denn in Wahrheit spricht hier ein unterstiit- 
zungsbediirftiger Fahrender (169,15!). In Str. III deckt sich 
Niender vinde ich triuwe... dar ich doch gedienet hin mit 169,5: 
vinde ich iender dies mit triuwen an mich gernt, den diene ich 
umbe ir hulde (Schmidt S. 52). Dazu kommt Kraus’ Parallele 
169,7 f: 25 f, ich han iemer einen sin, erne wirt mir niemer liep 
dem ich unmare bin — des war ich vil willec in. owé daz mir 
niemen ist als ich im bin, also wieder eine Lahmheit der Erfindung 
und des Ausdrucks zum Erbarmen (vgl. 183,25 ff!). Ganz anders 
bei dem zwischen diesen Stiicken liegenden Stollen: guoten liuten 
leite ich mine hende, woldens tif mir selben gan, der eine aus der 
Bibel geliufige Redensart in typisch Reinmarscher ‘Verschnérke- 
lung’ bringt.” Aus einer stilgemissen Umgebung herausgerissen 
mag er freilich verdutzen. Dass er aber friiher als der erste Stollen 
vorhanden war, zeigt wohl der Flickreim dést ein ende, zeigt vor 
allem der Abgesang, denn so kliaglich (des wie daz 168,34, vgl. 
§ 13) leimt man an Eigenes nicht an. Demnach haben wir hier 
ein Bruchstiick, vermutlich der zweiten Strophe Reinmars, das 
auf diese Weise verarbeitet wurde. Der Fall von 168,32 (§§ 14 ff) 
riickt aus seiner Isoliertheit heraus. Das echte Lied gehért in 
die Nihe von Ton 175,1, besonders durch die Abdunklung des 
Minnemotivs und die rein leidhafte Stimmung (zu 169,23 f vgl. 
175,25 f: got weiz wol, in tuon doch niemen niht. man sol mir 
genedic sin usw.). Doch auch zu Ton 179,3 zieht sich ein Faden, 
169,9: 179,21 f, Mirst ein nét vor allem minem leide — Ich wen 
ieman lebe, ern habe ein leit daz vor allem leide im an sin herze git. 
Von unserm Sanguiniker ist in den Interpolationen zunichst 
nichts zu spiiren (er verrit sich héchstens 169,15 mit guoter mare), 
aber das hat seinen guten Grund: Aus Reinmars Wehmut ist 
Wehleidigkeit geworden, will sagen, das Ganze ist nun auf Erre- 
gung lohnenden Mitgefiihls berechnet, was immerhin zu 182,34 ff 
und Ton 184,31 passt. Nur handelt es sich dabei hier, wo Ent- 
tiuschungen durch das Publikum angedeutet werden, offenbar 
um ein Lied vorm Scheiden, oder eher noch um eine Bitte, itiber 
Winter im Hause behalten zu werden. Str. IV oder das verlorene 
Lied, zu dem sie gehért haben mag, sollte vielleicht das Gleich- 


7 Derselben Meinung ist Schmidt S. 82 f; s. die Stellen bei Haupt, Neidhart,? 
zu 32,4, auch Schénbach I, 17. 
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gewicht wieder herstellen. Von Reinmar stammt auch diese nicht 
— méglicherweise von demselben Verfasser wie Ton 182,14. Dass 
der nun aber mit unserm Interpolator identisch sei, kann man 
trotz einiger Beriihrungen (Schmidt S. 58 f; Kraus I, 76) nur 
mutmassen, beweisen nicht. Auch Str. V (nur in E) gehért einem 
Fahrenden, vielleicht einem andern, lisst sich aber der Gelegen- 
heit nach mit dem Liede vereinigen.” 


30. Ejingehender ist Ton 195,3 zu behandeln. Das zweistro- 
phige Lied ist in C unter dem Namen Meinlohs von Sevelingen 
iiberliefert, die erste Strophe dort ausserdem unter Reinmars. 
Erich Schmidt (S. 71) hielt Str. I fiir zweifellos echt, trotz geringer 
ausserer Beglaubigung. Paul (S. 524 f) war der erste, der wesent- 
lich Reinmarsche Ziige in Str. II erkennen wollte, daher auch diese 
dem Dichter zusprach. Burdach (S. 229, vgl. S. 106 f) sah in 
beiden ‘“‘wol Reinmars Eigentum,” und 1911 setzte sie Vogt so 
in den Text, wohl mit allgemeiner Zustimmung. Erst Kraus 
(I, 82 f) hat das ganze Lied dem Dichter aberkannt. Ich will 
darlegen, dass der Aufgesang von Str. II echter Reinmar ist, der 
Abgesang und die ganze erste Strophe von unserm Nachdichter 
herrihren. 

31. Str. Ierklirt Kraus fiir “eine ganz verwisserte Paraphrase 
von Reimars Preislied (165,28), gewiss mit Recht. Genau 
genommen hielt sich der Verfasser an den einzigen Vers 165,33, 
swes du mit triuwen pfligest, wol im, derst ein salic man. Diesen 
schrieb er um, Nebensatz und Hauptsatz, in seinen beiden ersten 
Zeilen, dann noch einmal, Hauptsatz und Nebensatz, in den drei 
letzten, mit geringen Zutaten aus andern Versen der Vorlage. 
Das ist nicht etwa ‘freiwillige Wiederholung derselben Vorstel- 
lungsreihe,’ sondern ganz einfach die Stammeltechnik der ‘Zwil- 
lingsstrophen’ in Ton 168,30, bzw. 182,34. Entscheidend identi- 
fizieren unsern Interpolator die zwei Mittelzeilen: wa@ gesach ie 
man s6 guotes iht?, eine Reinmarisch sein sollende rhetorische 
Frage, so lappisch wie 183,25: wé fiind ich diu mir so wol geviele 
an allen dingen?, vor allem aber der Vers: an in lit der werlde 
wunne und ouch ir heil, wo wir wiederum auf Str. 183,27 und 
mehr noch ‘Walther’ 27,27 geraten (vgl. § 23), die nunmehr als 

™ Vogts alte Behauptung z. St., erliegen sei “in der von Lexer und Burdach 
angenommenen Bedeutung ‘durch Liigen gewinnen’ nicht bezeugt,” wird widerlegt 
durch Walther von Metz, HMS. 1,309 b (24): Sol man wtbes minne erliegen, war 
timbe seite ich danne wir? Also etwa ‘durch gleisnerisches Schmeicheln gewinnen.’ 
Auch Burdachs Interpunktion ist demnach zuzustimmen. 
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gemeinsame Quelle wohl feststeht. Die Beziehungen sind so eng, 
dass die Zusitze 183,25 ff (mit 21 G) und Str. 195,3 sogar ziemlich 
gleichzeitig gemacht sein diirften (vgl. Anm. 67). Dass es bei 
dem Mann mit der Auftakttechnik hapert, wie hier Z. 9, haben wir 
255. 256 E und ‘Walther’ 3 m gesehen. 

32. Mit diesem Bilde deckt sich der Aufgesang von Str. II in 
keinerlei Weise. Allerdings findet sich wieder der Gegensatz 
triren: fré sin, aber mit einem Unterschiede. Dem Flickdichter 
ist trfiren Elend, das Elend seines Wanderlebens (182,34 ff), oder 
bestenfalls Programmstiick, das an- oder abzusetzen ist (168,35; 
185,32). Diesem Dichter dagegen, das hat schon Paul gesehen, 
ist es recht eigentlich Minneleid, von der Folie seines fré sin- 
Wollens matt erhoben: in Wahrheit kann er, will er gar nicht 
davon erlést werden, denn es zur Darstellung zu bringen ist seine 
Kunst. Wir haben also ein typisch Reinmarsches Minnemotiv.” 
Beriihrungen im Ausdruck kommen hinzu; man vergleiche Zeile 
fiir Zeile etwa 195,29 f: . . . s6 sunge ich als ein man der friide hat. 
sus muoz ich triren an den té6t; 158,7 f: wan ich nach friide bin 
verdaht und kan doch niemer werden fré ; 158,18: dar nach ich ie mit 
triuwen ranc;166,2 (vgl.175,17): wie sol ich iemer dise unsalde erwen- 
den? usw. (mag sein, dassin Z. 9c. d eine resignierte Anspielung auf 
170,6 f steckt), ferner 171,38 ff. Nun liesse sich vielleicht gerade 
daran die Mache eines Nachdichters erkennen: die des unsern 
ganz gewiss nicht, denn auch die Verwebung der Einzelmotive 
geht, wie gleich hier Str. I lehrt, weit tiber dessen K6nnen hinaus. 
Wir haben ‘mit Chiasmus verbundenen antithetischen Paral- 
lelismus”: traren — fré sin: hiher muot — ungelinge, noch 
ausgeprigter und edler in der Gestaltung als zB. 195,28 ff (Burdach 
S. 95), zugleich ein vollgiiltiges Beispiel fiir jenes “‘weitgeschwun- 
gene, hochgewélbte und dabei doch stets iibersichtliche Porta- 
mento,”’ mit dem Kraus (II, 51) so fein und treffend den reifen 


™ Also: ‘W.’ 27,31 f > 183,27 ff + 195,6. 9, bestitigt durch 21 G,4: 195,4. 
Zur Sicherung der wértlichen Beziehungen, die schon Burdach S. 102 u. 107 
beriihrt hat, vgl. noch Strauch zum Marner vim, 44-50. rx, 9-12, und Wilmanns I, 
iv, Anm, 210 u. 245. Es ist wohl méglich, dass der Interpolator auch den Winsbe- 
ken, der Str. 11, 12, 13 u. 16 einige verstreute Anklinge bietet, gekannt und im 
Sinne gehabt (s. § 23), aber die ‘Walther’-Parallele lisst sich dadurch nicht ver- 
dringen. 

% Zu belegen 156,33; 158,7; 161,35; 165,27. 36; 179,3; 189,13; 195,29; 197,1. 
In griésserm Zusammenhange vgl. Str. 156,27; 158,1; 171,18; 174,3; 197,15: an 
jede von diesen liesse sich der Aufgesang nach Motiv, Stil und Ethos liickenlos 
anschliessen. 
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Reinmar gekennzeichnet hat.7* In der Tat hebt Kraus in diesem 
Stiick nur das eine Wort ungelinge heraus als eins von denen, “die 
bei Reimar fehlen.” Ein solches Argument kénnte nur gelten, 
wenn sich nachweisen liesse, dass das Wort von den Dichtern, 
speziell den Lyrikern, bewusst gemieden worden (vgl. auch § 24). 
Es handelt sich aber nur um ein sog. Schwundwort, das allerdings 
bei den vier Klassikern fehlt, aber ebenso in Nibelungenlied und 
Gudrun (1437,3 bestritten), in den Deutschen Chroniken der 
Monumenta, sowie in simtlichen Banden der Deutschen Texte des 
Mittelalters bis auf einen (Bd. XXXII [1928]).77 Anderseits 
braucht es Konrad von Wiirzburg in mehreren seiner Werke, und 
ferner gerade die Minnesinger, wenn auch meistens, nicht immer, 
im Reime. Eine unpassende Nebenbedeutung lisst sich auch 
aus den Stellen bei Neidhart nicht herauslesen. Lexer, der fast 
alle Belege verzeichnet,’* gibt fiir das schwache Maskulinum nur 
je einen bei Rubin,’® Werbenwag und Lichtenstein; hinzuzufiigen 
sind je einer bei Winterstetten (Minor, Ld. xxxi, 43=HMS. 1, 
168 b 5) und Frauenlob (Ettmiiller, Spr. 65,55=HMS. 3, 121 b 
[29]). Man kann billigerweise von Reinmar nicht mehr erwarten. 

33. Alles, was hier fiir dessen Autorschaft spricht, wird noch 
einleuchtender durch Analyse der zweiten Strophenhilfte. Be- 
fremden muss da sofort das doppelte, ja dreifache daz, noch dazu 
im Anschluss an das echte daz 9d, vielleicht von Veldeke 57,10 


% Der Bruch des Bogens bestitigt die Beobachtung nur, denn das ‘‘Gesetz vom 
syntaktischen Abschluss des Aufgesanges” (Vogt zu Ton 179,3) leidet bei Reinmar 
an die drei Dutzend Ausnahmen. 

77 Wohl hinreichend erklirt durch den Wettbewerb von ungeliicke, ungevelle, 
schaden ua.; vgl. zB. die Lesarten zu Neidhart 64,29 f u. 78,1. 

78 TI, 1843, auch die des Mhd. Whs. umgeschrieben (bei Herzmere lies 500 statt 
50; den Irrtum HMS. 3, 265 b kann ich zur Zeit nicht berichtigen); fiir das starke 
Neutrum ist Frauenlob, Ettmiiller Ld. v1, 1 = HMS. 3, 399 xx, 1 nachzutragen. 
F. Jelinek, Mhd. Wb. z. d. dt. Sprachdenkmilern Bohmens usw., bringt nur einen 
neuen Beleg, gleichfalls fiir das starke Neutrum, aus Ulrich von Eschenbachs 
Alexander. 

7? Unmittelbar vor zwei andern Entlehnungen aus Reinmar, HMS. 1, 314 b 
(27), bzw. 3, 319 a v, in Zupitzas Ausgabe (Oppeln 1867) 11,5 ff: viir den un- 
gelingen, daz mir leit von dir geschiht, wil aber ich din lop ze vriuden nemen, vgl. 
Reinmar 174,15; 186,8; 163,12. Ubrigens steht die Strophe, durch C fiir Rubin 
bezeugt, in A Botenlauben beigelegt, dem sie auch H. Stickel, O. v. B., Diss. Wiirz- 
burg, Miinchen 1882, S. 12, abspricht, mit ziemlich verderbtem Text auch in e, also 
unter Reinmars Namen, s. MF. S. 435. Kraus dariiber ausfiihrlich I, 88, doch 
ohne Feststellung ihrer Identitat, die auch Haupt, Schmidt, Paul, Burdach, Becker 
und Vogt entgangen ist (vgl. Zupitza, aaO. S. viii, auch Lexer s. v. ungelinge). Z. 
5 min lop e din lop AC, ‘deine Lobpreistung,’ ‘dass ich dich preise.’ 
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beeinflusst (vgl. Burdach S. 87 f): wer wird dem Schépfer des 
Aufgesangs eine so unglaubliche ‘Anapher’ zutrauen! Freilich 
war die Aufgabe, den fortzufihren, nicht leicht. Der gute Mann 
tat wie immer (185,34) was er konnte. Ich erblicke in der roma- 
nischen Durchreimung, die Kraus trotz Ton 154,32 fiir unrein- 
marisch hilt, gar nicht die Anwendung einer ja auch spiiter wieder 
beliebten Technik, sondern zunichst das klare Bestreben, die 
Fuge durch den Reim zu verdecken. Demselben Zweck dient 
guot gelinge, das als Wortspiel mit ungelinge gemeint sein muss. 
Eine ganz andre Vorstellungswelt als Reinmars taucht hinter 
diesen Versen auf, eine unhéfische, denn der wiirde sich gewiss 
nicht ze balt nennen, af guot gelinge schon lange nicht; er wiirde 
auch wissen, was ihm den schaden gemachet hat und sich keine 
banale Alternative iiberlegen. Der Bruch wird villig deutlich 
durch den Vers daz ich wene des engalt, mit ganz unmotiviertem 
Tempuswechsel. Nach étréren muoz ich und were fré wiire doch 
ein Priisens zu erwarten, zumal sich auch hAdét erwendet, anders 
als ranc, auf den gegenwirtigen Zustand bezieht. Ja es wire auch 
sehr leicht herzustellen gewesen, einerlei von wem, etwa mit daz 
ich des engelten muoz. Wahrend twanc und was ze balt aus dem 
Sinne zu rechtfertigen sind, zeigt sich in enga/t nur Reimnot. Mit 
andern Worten, die véllig unreinmarsche Schlusszeile war vor- 
handen, ehe die an sich neutrale 9e in ihrem Wortlaut feststand, 
wodurch sie sich gleichfalls als unecht erweist. 

34. Die Strophe klappt also rettungslos auseinander. Nun 
erklirt sich auch die Entstehung des ganzen Liedes. Man muss 
sich doch wirklich wundern, wie jemand dazu kam, Reinmars 
glorreiches Preislied so nachzuiffen wie in Str. I — wohlgemerkt 
unter Reinmars Namen!*® Der Anonymus hat ein echtes Bruch- 
stiick gehabt, wozu er zunichst mehr schlecht als recht einen 
Abgesang verfertigte. Die so entstandene Strophe, die leider auf 
triren gestimmt war, erginzte er dann zu einem Liede durch den 
Vorbau einer freudigen, hochgestimmten, fiir die Reinmars Sé6 


80 Sicher nicht unter dem eigenen in Anbetracht des Vorurteils gegen die Minne- 
dichtung der niedern Fahrenden, die nach des Marners bekannten Worten xv, 271 
vom Vortrag von Minneliedern zu scheiden ist; vgl. Burdach S. 131 ff, selbst 
Wallner, PBB. 33 (1908), 32, jetzt H. Schneider, Reallexikon III, 291 f (auch unten 
Anm. 100). Das Verlangen, sich heimlich mit ‘tam Ruhm des Meisters zu sonnen 
und dem Werke eine gréssere Verbreitung zu sichern” (Schwietering, Die Demuts- 
formel mhd. Dichter, Abh. d. Gittinger Ges. d. Wiss., NF. XVII, 3 [1921]. 34 f, vgl. 
Marner xtv, 282 ff), fehlte gewiss nicht, geniigt aber hier (168,36!) zur Motivierung 
kaum. 
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wol dir wip das einzig brauchbare, unvermeidliche Vorbild bot. 
Darum stehen die Strophen auch so unvermittelt nebeneinander, 
denn fiir ‘Antithese’*! fehlen alle formalen Entsprechungen, wie 
Heinrich Teschlers Vorgehen beleuchtet.* Auch die Identitit 
des Verfassers leidet keinen Zweifel. Natiirlich wire jetzt die 
Frage aufzuwerfen, woher er den Aufgesang hatte, warum er 
sich iiberhaupt damit befasste. Ich werde dieser demnichst in 
einem besondern Aufsatz nihertreten iiber Ton 179,3, Reinmars 
Lied vom héhen muote. 


35. Es soll nun endlich die Untersuchung des Trutzliedes, 
196,35, zum Abschluss gebracht werden. Ich habe dargelegt, dass 
256 E, 1-4 echt ist und nur in den Abgesingen von 255 E (=197,13 
f) und 256 E Arbeit unsres Nachdichters vorliegt (§§ 5 ff). Ich 
will nunmehr beweisen, dass auch 254 E echt ist bis auf die eine 
Zeile 3, die jenem ebenfalls zufallt. Haupt, dem sich Vogt und 
Kraus angeschlossen haben (s. auch Anm. 21), obwohl sie E 
textlich hier weit héher bewerten als er, hat Reinmar die Strophe 
abgesprochen: wegen schlechter Beglaubigung (E und m, hier 
unter Walther), wegen eines “‘unreinen Versschlusses” (bat ich) 
und weil sie unbedeutend sei. Nicht besser beglaubigt sind Str. 
166,7; 175,36; 180,19, alle ohne Zweifel echt und alle nur in E,® 
ebenso Str. 178,8 und 36, nur in E und m, dort unter Nyphen.* 
Die Lachmann-Hauptsche Abneigung gegen Versschliisse wie bat 
ich haben wir laingst abgestreift, wie selbst Vogt anerkennt, und 
Kraus nennt die Rhythmisierung des fraglichen Verses sogar 
“ausnehmend gut.’’® Wie “unbedeutend” das Ganze sei, wollen 
wir untersuchen. 


1 Burdachs Meinung S. 229, Str. 195,3 sei vor 195,9a ‘“‘durchaus am Platze” 
ist relativ zu verstehen, in Hinblick auf Str. 194,34. 

82 Unverkennbar hat diesem, der noch andre Reinmaranklange bringt, fiir 
SMS. vm, 1 unser Ton als Vorlage gedient (vgl. auch Roethe, R. v. Zw., Anm. z. 
23,1). Aus dem Gemisch von Str. II hat er freilich nur den héhen muot iibernom- 
men, sogar doppelt, der bei ihm sonst nicht wieder vorkommt; eine dritte Strophe 
ist bei ihm obligat. 

83 Vogts Bemerkung, AfdA. 40, 119, Kraus habe alle Strophen, die nur in E ste- 
hen, also auch diese drei, dem Dichter aberkannt, ist unzutreffend. 

84 Als ‘Walther’ 2 m steht die Strophe zwischen 197,3 und der Zusatzstrophe von 
Ton 168,30. Paul, der diese fiir echt hielt (s. Anm. 10), wollte 2 m schon darum und 
weil sie “‘entschieden Reinmarsche Gedanken” enthalte, fiir den Dichter retten. 
Das Zusammenstehen der Strophen erklirt sich nach Anm. 29, denn m stammt ja 
aus der E-Quelle (Burdach S. 194). 

% Metrische Untersuchungen tiber Reinbots Georg, Abh. d. Géttinger Ges. d. 
Wiss., NF. VI, 1 (1902), 176 f. 
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36. Kraus, der den innigen Beziehungen zwischen Reinmars 
Trutzlied und Walthers Angriff 111,23. 32 so sorgsam nachgespiirt, 
hat Haupts und Vogts Stellung zu stirken gesucht, indem er auf 
ein “Missverstaindnis” des vermeintlichen Anonymus hinwies (I, 
24): In den Eingangszeilen, Ich ensprach nie daz si an mir tate 
wol; niwan** genedeclichen, des bat ich, habe dieser liebe 197,11 
als “genossene Liebesgunst”’ interpretiert, er rette ‘‘also die Un- 
schuld der Dame, anstatt ihre Liebenswiirdigkeit.” Derlei Ver- 
sehen kommen vor, und die Ungereimtheit, etwas widerlegen zu 
wollen, was der Dichter selbst nur als ungefiiegen schimpf bezeich- 
net hatte, liesse sich bei einem Nachdichter schon in Kauf nehmen. 
Aber der so konstruierte Widerspruch ist gar nicht da. In Wahrheit 
wird hier keinerlei Unschuld gerettet, sondern es verteidigt sich 
jemand gegen eine Verleumdung, indem er feststellt was er 
sprach, nicht was die Dame getan oder nicht getan. Das aber 
ist ein spezifisch Reinmarsches Motiv,*’ schlagende Parallele 
180,1 ff (vgl. Kraus II, 10 oben): ... daz ich in gedanken dicke 
schéne lac: daz wart mir, und wart och mir niht mér. swer daz 
Gne rede niht gelézen mac usw., wobei ohne Zweifel nur an Lieder 
iiber sein ‘Traumgliick’ zu denken ist, die man verkéret hatte — 
genau wie hier. Kraus hat ferner ein stilistisches Bedenken, dem 
nachzugehen sich verlohnt. Er meint, die Ehrenrettung erfolge 
“‘mit sehr ungeschickter Ausdrucksweise” (I, 24‘). ja, wenn man 
die Konstruktion rein grammatisch beurteilt und auch die Worte 
nicht genauer ansieht. Der Gedanke vollzieht sich streng chia- 
stisch, was in der Ubersetzung zur Geltung kommen muss: ‘Ich 
habe nie gesagt, sie habe mir ihre Gunst geschenkt: vielmehr nur 
ihre Gnade — die habe ich erfleht.’ Dh. ein Adverb wol wird 
zunichst durch ein Adverb genedeclichen ‘korrigiert’; wie der 
Dichter aber scheinbar merkt (késtlich ist das!), dass er damit ja 
das Gegenteil aussagen wiirde von dem, was er will, fiigt er schnell 
hinzu: — des bat ich. Natiirlich gibt das eine Ellipse und somit 
eine Art dad xowov, aber auf dergleichen beruhen recht viele 
Wortspiele, ein regelrechter daz-Satz nach niwan wire totlang- 
weilig gewesen. So dagegen ist die Gedankenbewegung von 


% So ist der Auftakt sicher zu ergiinzen, dessen Fehlen (wan E) bisher nicht no- 
tiert scheint. 

87 Vgl. Wilmanns I, iv, Anm. 182: zwilf Belege aus Reinmar, acht aus fiinf an- 
dern Autoren. Es sieht aus, als wolle er sich als Tugendwiichter seiner Dame auf- 
spielen (motivlich auch eine Form des Jobens), in Wahrheit verteidigt er seinen Sti! 
(158,13 ff; 189,5 ff!). 
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zartester Anmut, die in der m-Fassung schon zerstért ist, auch in 
Wilmanns’ Wiedergabe (zu W. 121,2 f) verloren geht. Der tiefere 
Grund fiir Kraus’ Auffassung ist wohl die Annahme, dass Reinmar 
nichts vorbringen diirfe, als was die Spottstrophen beriihrt 
hatten. Doch warum soll sich der Dichter nicht auch zur Ursache 
des Streites iussern wollen? Er selbst hat sich nichts vorzuwerfen 
(§ 7), vielmehr die Unart gewisser Menschen, die immer bereit 
stehen, seine Worte falsch auszulegen, die hat das ganze Unheil 
angerichtet. Hatte er nicht tatsichlich verkiindet, mit gleichem 
Reim wie hier: si gelénet mir mit lihten dingen wol? 159,33! Erst 
180,22 f gibt er einen Formfehler zu, und 175,37 hat er die schéne 
Wendung gefunden: ich was miner friide ein teil ze fri, unmittelbar 
auf den Ursprung der Fehde zu beziehen (vgl. ‘“‘Fehde”’ § 5). 
Auch thematisch ist also gegen diesen Stollen nichts einzuwenden, 
alles spricht fiir Reinmars Autorschaft, fiir die unsres Interpolators 
gar nichts. 

37. Wohl aber finden wir diesen (und darum ist auch mit 
keinem dritten zu rechnen) in der nichsten Zeile wieder, deren 
niichterne Prosa wohl allein schuld ist an Haupts asthetischem 
Urteil. Lassen wir sie fiir den Augenblick beiseite, nehmen wir 
eine Liicke an, wie solche in den Handschriften ja oft genug begeg- 
nen. Sofort erscheint in Z. 4 die greifbarste Anspielung auf 
Walthers zweite Strophe, in der er sich erlaubt hatte, Reinmars 
eigne Dame redend einzufiihren: si swiget, heisst es da, allez, 
‘die ganze Zeit iiber,’ ja eben!, und lat reden mich, und nicht den 
Schwindler Walther. So folgt Hieb auf Hieb. Der polemischen 
Absicht widerstreitet nicht, dass die Zeile ein bekanntes Min- 
nemotiv verwertet,®* in dem Doppelsinn lag gerade ihr Reiz. 
Zwanglos schliesst sich das galante Bekenntnis an: dé ist vollec- 
liches tréstes noch niht bt, wo vollecliches keineswegs “‘stérend”’ ist, 
weil der Dichter ja “gar keinen Trost” habe (Krans I, 24*), dieser 
vielmehr — bei aller Freude, wenigstens reden zu kénnen und 
zu diirfen — dieselbe zarte Ironie entfaltet wie nachher 180,26 
f: nach sé kleinem léne han ich nie genigen, als man ihm den 
Zutritt bei der Herrin verweigert. Untadelig ist auch die schmei- 
chelnde, werbende Schlusszeile, die auf den Eingang zuriickweist: 
nu miieze mir geschehen als ich ir gunne und min geloube st. Wieder 
jene eigentiimliche Verwebung von Gemiitsregungen, das An- 


8§ Ahnlich schon 173,6-8; 190,3-6; s. Wilmanns I, iv, Anm. 482 u. 483. Zum 
Wortlaut vgl. Walther 42,1; 71,6; auch Hartmanns Biichlein 654. 
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schlagen mehrerer Saiten auf einmal, die seelisch seltsam harmo- 
nieren, worin schon Burdach (S. 46) Reinmars Eigenart erkannt. 

38. Doch die Strophe enthilt noch mehr. Wilmanns, der sie 
fiir echt hielt, stellt zur Schlusszeile die Parallele W. 121,23: n# 
miieze mir geschehen als ich geloube an ir (zu 121,2 f; vgl. I, iii, 
Anm. 48). Reinmars ‘‘bedeutsamen Zusatz’”’ als ich ir gunne 
erklirt er als “Gegenangriff.””’ Offenbar mit Recht.*® Er hat 
nur iibersehen (und zwar weil er der Einordnung der Reinmarschen 
Plusstrophen nicht nachging), dass er seine Stellung bedeutend 
hatte starken kénnen durch eine nicht nur einfache, sondern auch 
notwendige Operation an Walthers Ton 120,25. Die Strophen- 
folge dort befriedigt weder bei ihm noch bei Lachmann, da beide 
wie simtliche Herausgeber den drei Handschriften, die doch nur 
den Wert von einer haben,°° darin gefolgt sind, dass sie Str. 121,24 
an letzter Stelle belassen. Sie gehért an dritte Stelle und erklirt 
121,2 f, wie schon Simrock gemerkt (Ausg. 1870, Vorbem. z. Nr. 
130). Str. IV ist die Schlussstrophe, Z. 121,23 der Schlussvers.® 
Denn allerdings bringt Z. 121,19 “ein neues Thema” (Wilm. z. 
St.), nimlich den “durchaus konventionellen” “Vorwurf der Un- 
bestindigkeit von Seiten der Frau” (Burdach S.122). Dies wird 


8* Nimlich in ganz aihnlichem Sinne, wie Reinmars Anspielung 175,22. 24 auf 
W. 112,33 f zu deuten ist, vgl. ‘“Fehde’’ Anm. 12. W. 120,25 hat sicher die Priori- 
tat, denn wenn auch Burdachs Beweis S. 121 ff nicht ganz befriedigt (vgl. Kraus 
IIT, 24), so ist das Lied doch sicher eine Schiilerarbeit aus der letzten Zeit vor dem 
offenen Bruch, in der sich fiir uns der kommende, echte Walther schon ankiindigt 
(121,5. 11. 24 ff!, s. Wilmanns I, 208). Dem einseitigen Meister musste es um 
so mehr missfallen (vgl. im Text § 39 Schluss). Wilmanns’ Annahme in der Vor- 
bemerkung, Walther miisse bei der Abfassung schon “zum Kampf gegen Reinmar 
bereit’”’ gestanden haben, die sich mit Burdachs deckt, verlegt das Lied (bei Paul 
Nr. 9!) entschieden nach Wien, was Kraus III, 24‘ nicht beachtet. Diese Annahme 
wird auch insofern zutreffend sein, als Reinmar fiir seinen Zweck nur ein neues 
Lied des Gegners brauchen konnte. Kraus stellt I, 25' (wo ‘“‘anders”’ statt “umge- 
kehrt”’ zu lesen ist), den ‘‘Anonymus” als den Borger hin, gibt damit das richtige 
Zeitverhiltnis zu. 

9° Denn C und E stellen hier nur eine Uberlieferung dar, aus der auch F ab- 
geleitet ist, vgl. Wilmanns-Michels II, 31 ff; dh. in der Einzelquelle *EC war Str. 
V (immer nach Lachmann) dem sonst richtig bewahrten Liede nachgetragen wor- 
den. 

*! Wilmanns trennte in seiner ersten Ausgabe (1869), S. 144 ff, Str. Iu. V von 
den drei andern (vgl. Sirarock aaO.), denn Z. 121,23 bilde “den besten Schluss und 
ein engerer Zusammenhang’ fehle. Freilich! Aber sein spiterer Vorschlag (1883), 
III u. IV umzustellen, den Michels ausgefiihrt hat, war keine Besserung. Auch 
Ubergang von 121,32 zu 6 ist entschieden leichter als von 121,23 zu 6 (Wilmanns) 
oder 121,23 zu 24 (Lachmann). 
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indessen gar nicht entwickelt, sondern ist nur eingefiigt — und 
recht ungeschickt — um an die obligate Schlussbeteurung heran- 
zukommen, aus der dann der fromme Wunsch zu holen ist: n@ 
miieze mir geschehen usw. Diesen, den letzten Vers sticht Reinmar 
aus durch den seinen, der schon danach, aber nicht nur danach, 
auch als sein Liedschluss anzusehen ist (vgl. § 40 gegen Ende). 
Durch die Umstellung gewinnen wir aber gleich noch eine Bestiti- 
gung der Wilmanns’schen Ansicht. Auch seine Parallele zu 254 E, 
4, W. 121,2 f: diu lat mich aller rede beginnen, ich kan ab endes 
niht gewinnen, erhalt viel héhere Beweiskraft durch die nunmehr 
unmittelbar folgende Strophe 121,24: Genuoge kunnen deste baz 
gereden daz si bt liebe sint (nur er, der Singer nicht). Denn wenn 
Reinmar umgekehrt sagt: si swiget allez und lat reden mich, so 
liegt an DIESER Stelle in der Tat eine iiberlegene Anspielung vor 
auf die dort von Walther bekannte ‘Schiichternheit vor der 
Geliebten,’ genauer gesagt: auf seine wenig galante Verwendung 
des weitverbreiteten Motivs (vgl. JEGP. 28, 208). So oder so 
war dafiir gesorgt, dass den H6érern die wahre Meinung unverbor- 
gen blieb. Eine dritte Anspielung auf Walthers Lied, die also diese 
beiden ausser Zweifel setzen diirfte, wird uns gleich beschiftigen. 
So spricht die Analyse der Strophe, wenn nur in toto auf echt 
oder unecht zu entscheiden wire, mit einer Wahrscheinlichkeit 
von 5 zu 1 fiir Reinmars Urheberschaft. 

39. Es bleibt nur die bisher itibergangene Zeile 3: ich enweiz 
fiir waz ich daz nu haben sol. Dass sie eingeflickt sein kénnte 
(nicht muss), geht aus dem Nachweis eines Uberarbeiters an 
andern Stellen des Tones hervor. Verdichtig macht sie ihr un- 
gehaltener Ton der Dame gegeniiber, der so gar nicht zu Reinmars 
Einstellung passt (197,7 f !) und insbesondre vom Rest dieser 
Strophe stark absticht. Mit dem Voraufgehenden hat sie keiner- 
lei organische Verbindung, mit dem Nachfolgenden freilich nur zu 
enge — denn im Falle einer Liicke stellt sie so ziemlich genau vor, 
was einem gedankenlosen Nachdichter bei si swtget usw. zuerst 
einfallen musste, und zwar gemahnt an den unsern wieder mal 
das hilflose, banale daz (§§ 13 u. 29). Durch sie allein scheinen 
darum Z. 4-6, so gut sie sich sonst in das Lied einfiigen, “‘abzu- 
schweifen zu dem Verhalten der Dame selbst” (Kraus I, 24), dh. zu 
einer Spekulation, die mit dem Zwecke von Reinmars Strophen 
allerdings nichts zu tun haben kénnte. Dass aber nur sie diesen 
falschen Eindruck verursacht, wird bekraftigt, wenn man sich 
anderseits iiberlegt, was urspriinglich an ihrer Stelle gestanden 
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haben mag. Es ist nur darauf zu sehen, dass der Dichter in der 
Erginzung, und dadurch iiberhaupt, im Mittelpunkt des Interesses 
bleibt; darum vielleicht so: ‘swaz ich nu durch mine liebe kum- 
bers dol — sie schweigt nur immer und lisst das Reden mir’ 
(Riickweis auf des bat ich). Nun meint Kraus allerdings (I, 72), 
Reinmar kenne doln fiir /#den iiberhaupt nicht, und beruft sich 
dafiir auf Hartmanns und Gottfrieds Sprachgebrauch,™ dem in 
MF. nur Gutenburg 73,36; 74,35 gegeniiberstiinde, im Reim. 
Nun, anders beanspruche ich hier dieses dol ja nicht, aber dolen 
steht auch bei Veldeke 60,12, und zwar mit pine durch minne und 
nicht im Reim. Vor allem weiss ich nicht, wie sich Kraus zu 
Walther 52,30; 62,8; 121,18 stellt, denn 52,30: [waz héan ich er- 
worben?] anders niht wan kumber den ich dol, versetzt auch er III, 
13 f mitten in die Fehde, dh. nach Wien. Dadurch wird nun die 
dritte Stelle, 121,18, besonders interessant: son ruoche eht waz 
ich kumbers dol — sie steht nimlich in derselben Strophe wie n@ 
miieze mir geschehen als ich geloube an ir, fiinf Zeilen davor! Die 
von Wilmanns aufgezeigten Zusammenhinge erfahren somit eine 
(auch von mir urspriinglich) ganz unvermutete Bestitigung. 
Ebenso seine Interpretation I, iii, 48, denn einem Reinmar muss 
Walthers Lied, der darin seiner Dame Vorhaltungen macht, 
unhéfisch und kahl vorgekommen sein: er riickt dem Jiingeren 
vor, was ihm noch abgeht, der feine Schliff. Walther karikiert 
ihn dafiir 52,30 wie zitiert, mit demselben kennzeichnenden Reim 
(vgl. “Fehde” § 7). Darum meine ich, dass kumber + dol in der 
Tat den Schluss des verlorenen Verses gestellt hat, méglicherweise 
ja kumber liden sol, was die Anspielungen hin und her noch raffinier- 
ter machen wiirde. Ist nach alledem die iiberlieferte Zeile unecht, 
_8o0 kann auch iiber ihren Urheber kein Zweifel sein. 


% Man beachte, wie er das sogar in Str. I durchzufiihren weiss: friide, sorge, 
wé, triiren, rede, alles ist auf ihn bezogen (dabei mir viermal hintereinander, ich 
zweimal); dagegen gendde, wodurch die Geliebte vorgestellt wird, nur einmal, in 
dem einzigen Nebensatz. 

% Die Worte greife ich nicht ganz aus der Luft: durch mine liebe in Anbetracht 
von 170, 1 f. 7 und Str. 159,10, jene liebe, die man bespéttelt, die ihm in der Tat 
argen kumber bereitet hatte (197,11; 256 E, 3). Zuerst hatte ich es so versucht, 
verslich vielleicht schmiegsamer: swie lange ich nu minen siiezen kumber dol; 
stiezen kumber wie der siiezen arebeite 159,24 und anderseits Der lange stieze kumber 
min 166,17 als Eingang eines der allernichsten Lieder (bei Kraus Nr. 18, das 
Trutzlied Nr. 15). 

% Vgl. seinen Aufsatz iiber “Das sogenannte II. Biichlein und Hartmanns 
Werke” in der Festgabe fiir Richard Heinzel, Halle 1898, S. 141 i. 
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40. Die Strophe 254 E als solche fallt schon damit Reinmar zu. 
Nur ein Grund gegen ihre Echtheit ist noch iibrig, den Vogt als 
entscheidend auch bei 256 E ansah: die beiden “schliessen 
sich ....nirgend passend an.’ Ich schlage diese Ordnung vor: 
196,35; 256 E; 197,9; 197,3; 254 E. Die Aufarbeitung des ganzen 
Liedes wird sie begriinden. Es ist davon auszugehen, dass Rein- 
mar nicht nur daran liegen musste, Walthers Spott Punkt fiir 
Punkt heinzuzahlen (Kraus), sondern auch daran, die angegriffenen 
Lieder 170,1 und 159,1 und damit seinen Stil iiberhaupt zu vertei- 
digen; Walther sprach ja weder allein noch fiir sich allein. Er 
tut es, mit ‘priesterlichem Dichterstolz,’ in den Formen des Minne- 
lieds (vgl. ‘‘Fehde,”’ Schluss). So haben wir von Anfang an eine 
merkwiirdige Doppelbédigkeit: Siiss und dunkel ertént das 
Minnemotiv, Herzeclicher friide wart wir nie s6 nét — aber jeder 
weiss, woran der Dichter tougenlichen denkt. Gerade darum bietet 
er hier alles auf, um sein Leid als echt erkennen zu lassen; wollte 
er auch nur eine Lauheit gegen die Geliebte verraten, so hitte er 
von vornherein verspielt.% Er erreicht seinen Zweck in der 
Wortwahl durch Gegensitze und durch Hiufung von Synonymen, 
in der Syntax durch Tempus- und Moduswechsel, sodass das 
tatsichliche Jetzt, die tatsichliche sorge, die nur die Eine von ihm 
nehmen kann, als das Allbeherrschende erscheint. Und es bleibt 
uns Zeit, das zu merken: Ganz langsam schreiten diese Verse 
dahin, bis in die Wortformen auf Eindruck berechnet.% Das 
eigentliche Thema erscheint darum an der Oberfliche erst in der 
Schlusszeile: Gegen manege rede, die sein Eigenstes antastet, will 
er sich verwahren. Das liefert den Ubergang zu Str. 256 E, die 
seine iussere Lage malt so wie Str. I seinen innern Zustand (§§ 7 u. 


% Vgl. Jellinek bei Kraus III, 6 f: dGne pfliht, ‘ohne Einsatz.’ Mit andern 
Worten, so massloses aber unerwiinschtes /op war nach Walthers Ansicht Bluff, und 
die liebe, die es bekunden soilte, erst recht; s. ‘“Fehde” § 12. 

% Man nehme die Kiihnheit vil unverwandelét, die einst der Dichter beinah mit 
der Autorschaft des ganzen Tones, gerade dieses, gebiisst hitte (ausser Haupt vg. 
dazu Briefwechsel der Briider Grimm mit Karl Lachmann, Jena 1927, 1, 75). Er 
hitte kein wuchtigeres Reimwort finden kénnen als diese altertiimelnde Form, die 
drei schwere Ikten in sich vereinigt. Ahnlich das einzige wirdet 197,5 gegen 
sechsmaliges (nach Kraus’ Text achtmaliges) wirt. Beachte ferner die vielen langen 
Vokale, nicht nur im Reim, gerade bei der ersten Strophe (dagegen die kurzen im 
Aufgesang von Str. 197,9, der erregteren Stimmung entsprechend). Auch Allitera- 
tionen finden sich (natiirlich nicht als archaisierendes Formprinzip), die die Rhyth- 
misierung leichter, gleitender machen: nie — nét; tuot — tougenlichen; -lét — 
gelebe; miieste — mére usw. Vgl. Roethe, zitiert in Anm. 8. 
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8), und zwar geht er aus von der basen handelunge Walthers, die 
den ersten Anlass zu maneger rede gegeben. In dem verlorenen 
Abgesang kénnte man eine Beteurung seiner Unschuld vermuten, 
‘und doch begegnet man mir so!’ Jedenfalls kann von hier aus 
der Anschluss an Str. 197,9 nicht schwer gewesen sein. Da wird 
nun prizisiert: si jehent dies, si jehent das, alles mit Unrecht. 
Inhaltlich deutet daz ich ze vil gerede von ir, ‘dass ich sie zu sehr 
riihme’ (Kraus III, 9; vgl. schon Burdach S. 230), auf die Verse, 
die den andern Damen héchst missfallen haben mussten, 170,13 f 
und Str. 159,1 (vgl. JEGP. 28, 213 f); und diu liebe si ein liige 
speziell auf Str. 170,15 und 159,10, denn die liebe ist dieselbe wie 
170,2, die fréide von 170,7, dieselbe, deren Wesen 159,14 ff so 
schwirmerisch geschildert wird: das Reinmarsche Traumgliick, 
das Walther bewitzelt hatte. Der Abgesang bringt den ersten 
Hinweis auf dessen zweite Strophe. Wenn der Dichter verlangt, 
man solle seine Dame aus dem Spiele lassen, als sei sie selber ange- 
griffen worden, so gestattet er sich dem Minnemotiv zuliebe eine 
kleine Tiicke; Walther hatte sie ja auf seiner Seite stehend einge- 
fiihrt!' Reinmar zeiht ihn also auch hier der unfuoge und holt 
schon zu dem Streiche si swiget usw. aus. In Z. 197,3 erscheint 
das eigentliche Trutzmotiv mit Zuriickweisung des stirksten aller 
Vorwiirfe, des der unmdze, mit hén gesworn auch inhaltlich an 
han getan 197,13 steigernd ankniipfend. Reinmar rechtfertigt 
sich aber durch einen Trick. Er hiitet sich wohlweislich auf seinen 
eigentlichen Verstoss zuriickzukommen; vielmehr schiebt er mit 
der Zeile daz si mir lieber st dan elliu wip ein andres seiner Lieder 
vor, das Ton 170,1 in Stil und Stimmung und so wohl auch zeitlich 
iiberaus nahesteht, also in Mitleidenschaft geraten war. Das ist 
das Lied 183,9 (vgl. §§ 25 ff), wo er in Str. III von der @z erwelten 


, gejubelt hatte, diu mich tresten mac fir elliu wip. Er weiss genau, 


dass er dort nur einen Gemeinplatz des Minnesangs iibersteigert, 
dem er nun, vorbauend auch schon durch 197,13 f, ein noch harm- 
loseres Aussehen zu verleihen sucht.*? Darum riskiert er nichts mit 
0b ich des hin gesworn und kann sich nun sogar mit niemer hdr 
eine herausfordernde Anspielung auf 170,14 gestatten. Dasselbe 
absichtliche Missverstehen in der nichsten Zeile, die Walthers 
Hohn dne pfliht widerlegen soll. ‘Ohne Einsatz’ hatte Reinmar 
159,5 f das spil des Preisens verboten, indem er eingestandener- 

87 Der letzte Beweis gegen Halbachs vermeintliche Parallele Parsival 115,6 f, 


auf die er S. 68 ff seine Ansicht griindet, Ton 196,35 sei in erster Reihe auf Wolfram 
gemiinzt; vgl. JEGP. 28, 203 f. 
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massen nicht einmal den senften gruoz seiner Dame aufzuweisen 
hatte (vgl. Anm. 27). Hier verwettet er “seine ganze Persénlich- 
keit” (Kraus) als pfant der Echtheit seiner Gefiihle — als ob es dem 
Gegner darauf ankime. So aber schwingt er sich zum Gipfel 
seines Liedes und seines Trotzes empor. Das Motiv swie si ge- 
biutet, als6 wil ich leben, das die Verse 159,28-31 potenziert wieder- 
holt, ist weder vor noch nach ihm mit demselben Pathos begabt 
worden.** Ganz ins Minnehafte schligt das Lied wieder um in der 
letzten Zeile, deren Inbrunst (héhgemiiete beim Irreal) an den 
6sterlichen tac von 170,19 gemahnt. Zugleich wird damit das 
Traumgliick aufs neue proklamiert (sach + ouge gegen héhgemiiete), 
an dem der Dichter festhalten musste als an der Grundlage seiner 
Kunst. Die Polemik taucht nun wieder mehr und mehr unter die 
Oberflaiche, wo wir sie in der Schlussstrophe, 254 E, schon verfolgt 
haben. Doch immer klarer werden dabei, wie Wilmanns gesehn, 
die Unvollkommenheiten eines der jiingsten Waltherlieder her- 
vorgekehrt: durch das Gegenbeispiel. Der Anschluss geschieht 
mit aller ‘Logik des Gefiihls.’ Wie leicht waren jene pathetischen 
Worte (197,7 f) wieder zu missdeuten gewesen: daher nun der 
Protest, den der erginzte Vers mit dem folgenden in ein Minne- 
motiv verwandelt. Die Schlusszeilen lenken zuriick zu Z. 2 und 
damit zur Eingangsstrophe (genedeclichen: gendde, Vogt); der 
ganze Bau des Liedes wird dadurch erst harmonisch. Dass 
Reinmars Vers nu miieze mir geschehen usw. so an letzter Stelle 
erscheint, genau wie Walthers 121,23 (vgl. § 38), verrait, dass der 
Nebenbuhler eben auch kiinstlerisch tiberwunden werden sollte, 
hangt aber nicht von dieser Frage ab. 

41. Nichts kann sich besser zu einer Liedeinheit zusammen- 
schliessen als die fiinf Strophen, die wir von diesem Tone ganz oder 
teilweise besitzen, es wird keine vollig verloren gegangen sein. 
Uber die iiberlieferte Reihenfolge habe ich mich freilich fast ganz 
hinweggesetzt. Doch ist der Text von C, der zwei Strophen, II 
und V, eingebiisst hat, auch in den Lesarten anerkanntermassen 
schlecht (vgl. Burdach S. 229 f, dazu Vogt), und die E-Form, bzw. 
was davon iibrig geblieben in m, wird man, nachdem das Lied 
durch die Hinde unsres Interpolators gegangen, in dieser Hinsicht 
kaum ernst nehmen. Fiir die Bindung durch gleiche oder ver- 
wandte Reime ist durch die Einfiigung der athetierten Strophen 
immerhin etwas gewonnen. In 256 E, 1 finden wir den Reim auf 


ss Einige Parallelen ZfdA. 29 (1885}, 151, weitere bei Roethe zu R. v. Zw. 26,11. 
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-dn wie an andrer Stelle in Str. 196,35 und 197,8; dazu kommt stn 
256 E, 2 wie st 254 E, 6, ferner mich 256 E, 4 wie mir 197,12, diese 
Entsprechung an gleicher Stelle. Man darf vermuten, dass der 
Reim des urspriinglichen Abgesangs von 256 E auch eine Beziehung 
zu der Kernstrophe des Liedes, 197,3, hergestellt hat, die sonst ganz 
unverbunden bliebe.' Durch die Wiedergewinnung von 254 E 
steht fest, dass Reinmar bei Abfassung seiner Antwort beide 
Waltherstrophen vorlagen, was aus 197,13 f nicht unbedingt zu 
folgern wire. Darum ist auch Kraus (III, 8) gegen Burdach 
(S. 140) und Singer®® recht zu geben in der Meinung, dass ‘‘die 
beiden polemischen Strophen eine Einheit’’ bilden. 

42. Der Nachdichter hat das Lied jedenfalls in der Unordnung 
von E gesungen, in der nur Str. 197,3 und 254 E noch richtig aufein- 
ander folgen, mit der Schlussnote unde bin ich fré; mag sein, dass 
er fiir diesen Effekt die Strophen selber erst umgruppiert, denn 
die sonst gute Uberlieferung ist alt. Damit verabschiede ich 
diesen ‘Anti-Reinmar.’ Die oben gegebene Charakterisierung 
(§ 17, vgl. §§ 3, 19 f, 20, 22, 27-29) hat sich in allen Einzelheiten 
bestatigt, auf eine Zusammenfassung iiber ihn lisst sich also ver- 
zichten. Gearbeitet hat er um 1230 (vgl. bes. § 20 und Anm. 54 u. 
67). Nur in einem Liede hat er Annehmbares geleistet, 184,31, 
das er frei schaffen musste, insofern sich fiir den Zweck nichts 
Brauchbares bei Reinmar vorfand. Wir diirfen dies als die 
aiusserste Grenze seines Kénnens betrachten, und doch sind auch 
hier seine Ziige voéllig deutlich erkennbar. Das kann man von 
Liedern wie 182,14 und 183,33, die ihm vielleicht zufallen méchten, 
nicht behaupten. Im iibrigen Reinmartext vermag ich ihn erst 


% Singer, PBB. 44 (1920), 448 f, will in Str. II u. IV des Tons 159,1 spitere 


, Zusitze des Dichters erkennen, speziell sei II als Polemik gegen Wolframs Lied 


5,16 gerichtet. Er erhilt auf diese Weise eine iiberaus detaillierte Chronologie, die 
ihn nitigt, auch Walthers Strophen zeitlich zu trennen. Sie ist abzulehnen. Die 
Strophenfolge in bC, die er zum Beweise geltend macht, zeigt nach reichlichen 
Analogien nur, dass II u. IV in der gemeinsamen Quelle nachgetragen sind, dass 
Lied also auch wohl dreistrophig gesungen worden, keineswegs aber, dass sich in 
dieser Quelle Reinmars urspriingliche Form erhalten hatte. Das Fehlen von Reim- 
bindungen in II ist belanglos in Anbetracht mancher andern Ausnahme (s. Kraus); 
hatte Reinmar hier Wert darauf gelegt, so hitte er sie doch auch bei der angeblichen 
‘Zusatzstrophe’ angebracht. Str.IVist hinreichend gebunden. Die Wolframstelle 
ist allenfalls als Nachklang aus Reinmar zu verstehen, wie es viele im Minnesang 
gibt. Darum, dass die Dichter Zeitgenossen waren, gleich eine Polemik zu wittern, 
geht nach beiderseitigem Wortlaut und Zusammenhang nicht an. Uber die recht 
problematischen Reinmar-Wolfram-Beziehungen iiberhaupt, vgl. ““Fehde” Anm. 
12, auch JEGP. 28, Anm. 13. 
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recht nicht wiederzufinden, obwohl noch ein andrer Fahrender 
darin steckt, der ihm in manchem aihnelt. Der Urheber von 170,22- 
35, der auch sonst noch erscheint, weicht ginzlich ab. Uber ihn 
spater. 


Mich diinkt, mit alledem ist mehr geschehn als die ‘Rettung’ 
einiger Lieder, Plusstrophen und Verse. Wir haben gesehen, 
wie tibel es schon ein Menschenalter nach des Dichters Tode um 
sein literarisches Vermichtnis stand. Zu einer Sammelausgabe 
wie Ulrich von Lichtenstein, Reinmar von Zweter, Konrad von 
Wiirzburg, Hadlaub war er offenbar nie gekommen. In den 
Satteltaschen von Fahrenden mussten seine Lieder einstweilen ein 
kiimmerliches Dasein fristen.!°° Kein Wunder, dass manches 
bald verloren ging, wenn man auch versuchte, die einzelnen 
Blatter beieinanderzuhalten. Schlimmer als dies: Es stellten 
sich mit der Zeit Uberarbeiter ein, die das Vorhandene fiir 
ihre eigenen Zwecke zusammenrafften, erginzten und sogar ab- 
ainderten. Naturgemiss hatte dann eine derartige ‘vollstandige’ 
Abschrift die besseren Aussichten, von neuem kopiert und — 
iiberarbeitet zu werden. Wie geboten und wie lohnend demge- 
geniiber eine endgiiltige Reinigung des Reinmartextes, dh. des 
Reinmarbildes ist, hat sich in diesem Aufsatz besonders scharf an 
Ton 182,34; 185,27; 196,35 gezeigt. Gerade die Lieder, die nach- 
weislich fiir die Fehde von direktem Belang sind, geben uns 
das aufschlussreichste Material, um bei einem Minnesinger wie 
Reinmar, dem klassischen Vertreter der hohen Minne, im 
einzelnen nachzupriifen, was sein dusseres und inneres Erleben als 


100 Vg]. Rosenhagen im Reallexikon II, 230. Panzers Zweifel an der alten 
Beneckeschen Annahme von Liederbiichern fahrender Singer (Die Manessische 
Lieder-Handschrift, Faksimile-Ausgabe, Einleitungen, Leipzig 1929, S. 55) kann 
ich nicht teilen. Wer hatte denn von jenen “einzelnen Liederblittern [!] und 
-biichern” Gebrauch gemacht, von denen Panzer mit Hadlaub S. 89 selber redet, 
wenn nicht vor allem fahrende Rezitatoren? (Vgl. auch Heusler, Dt. Versgeschichte 
II [1927], § 628.) Und “wir wissen nichts dariiber, wie weit [?] in Deutschland 
fremder Minnesang durch Spielleute vorgetragen wurde”? Sagt nicht der Marner 
(xv, 261 ff) Sing ich den liuten miniu liet ....s6 wil der ahtode niht wan hiibschen 
minnesanc?, womit er gewiss nicht den eigenen gemeint hat: er war eben keiner 
von jenen Spielleuten (vgl. Steinger, DiVjs. 8, 63; dieselbe Stelle doch wohl etwas 
zu eng interpretiert von Naumann Reallexikon III, 260 f). Dazu kommt die 
vielberufene Repertoirestelle bei Reinmar dem Fiedler in seinem Angriff auf Leut- 
hold von Seven und so vieles andre von Kaiser Heinrich an. ‘Dass die uns er- 
haltenen Handschriften . . . . Liederbiicher wandernder Sanger gewesen sind,” hat 
ja niemand behauptet. Man blattere nur Benecke selber wieder nach, Beytrdge 
sur Kenntniss der alideutschen Sprache usw., II (Gottingen 1832), 301 f. 
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Dichter eigentlich war. Scheidung von Echt und Unecht, Er- 
forschung seines Verhiltnisses zu Walther, Deutung seiner Geistig- 
keit, Erkenntnis seines Nachlebens: alles geht hier Hand in Hand, 
und dazu tritt der Einblick, den wir teilweise erhalten in die 
‘dichterische’ Betitigung herumziehender Liedsinger. 

H. W. NoRDMEYER 
New York University 














XXXII 
SPENSER’S “‘MUTABILITIE”’ 


EVERAL recent articles have called attention once more to the 

problems presented by Spenser’s Mutabilitie. Two of them, by 
Ronald B. Levinson’ and Evelyn May Albright,? deal with certain 
portions of a series of three essays which I published several years 
ago,® and concern Spenser’s use of materials drawn from various 
sources on the general subject of what Mr. Grierson has called meta- 
physical poetry. Three others, by Miss Albright,* H. M. Belden,° 
and by Miss Albright in reply to Mr. Belden,® raise questions concern- 
ing the dating of the poem and its relation to Harvey’s criticism of 
the first draft of the Faerie Queene. Since with the single exception 
of the problem of historical allegory, no topic in Spenser criticism is of 
comparable interest just now, it is important to review the present 
state of the inquiry and to consider what remains to be done. 


I 


Mr. Levinson is perturbed over the presence of Lucretian elements 
in the work of a poet who was fundamentally a Platonist. He speaks 
of his desire to save Spenser from a “charge of inconsistency too gross 
even for poetic license to condone,” of the “appalling incongruity” 
between the Platonic elements in the Garden of Adonis passage and 
the Lucretian materialism which I have pointed out, and which he 
agrees is present. He is no better pleased with the similar combination 
of Lucretius and the Ptolemaic-Aristotelian cosmogony of Mutabilitie, 
and calls upon the name of historicity, whatever that muse may be, to 
preserve some distinction between Aristotle and Epicurus. 

Now the answer to this is very short, but it is decisive. The 
appalling incongruity, the jarring opposition, is purely a figment of 
Mr. Levinson’s imagination. Every student of Spenser is aware of 
his practice of combining in a single passage matters drawn from 
widely different sources. It is part of his theory of his art, and part 


*“Spenser and Bruno,” PMLA XLIII, 675. 

? Spenser’s Cosmic Philosophy and his Religion,” PMLA XLIV, 715. 

*SP XVII, 320; XVII, 439; XX, 216. 

*“Spenser’s Reasons for Rejecting the Cantos of Mutability,” SP XXV, 93. 

*“Alanus de Insulis, Giles Fletcher, and the ‘Mutabilitie’ Cantos,” SP XXVI, 
131. 

*“On the Dating of Spenser’s ‘Mutabilitie’ Cantos,” SP XXVI, 482. 
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of his practice as a thinker. It is, moreover, characteristic of the 
Renaissance—this combining, this building up of learning through ma- 
terials drawn from many sources. Sometimes the practice led to 
combinations far more paradoxical than this one that pains Mr. 
Levinson, as in Bacon, for example. Mr. Levinson appeals in the 
name of historicity against the view that Spenser would use a 
Ptolemaic-Aristotelian cosmogony in combination with Lucretian 
theories of chaos, the void, the infinite inane and ruining atoms. Let 
Mr. Levinson, then, explain how it is that Milton does precisely this 
thing in the second book of Paradise Lost. 

Mr. Levinson’s main contention is thus reduced to absurdity. It 
remains to inquire as to the validity of the case he has made out for 
the influence of Bruno on Spenser. The first impression is that he 
has spoiled a good subject by his method of approach. For in his 
anxiety to free Spenser from the suspicion of appalling inconsistency 
he seeks to put the blame upon Bruno. Spenser, he says, would not 
have been guilty of combining, for example in the Adonis passage, 
Lucretian materialism with Platonic idealism. But Bruno did this, 
therefore Spenser must have been getting it from Bruno. One may 
remark in passing that it is difficult to see why Spenser is blameworthy 
if he made the combination himself, but is free from blame if he lifted 
it from another. But let us see what positive evidence is brought 
forth. Mr. Levinson acknowledges that he has no proof of Spenser’s 
knowledge of Bruno, but insists that the two have much in common. 
This is true, as I recognized in the first of the three articles which 
Mr. Levinson is presumably passing under review, where I pointed out 
several specific instances of analogy which Mr. Levinson might have 
used to strengthen his case. His single point, so far as the Adonis 


, Matter is concerned, turns upon the interpretation of the word “sub- 


stance.” Mr. Levinson remarks that this word is not used by Lucre- 
tius, that it is not equivalent to the Lucretian atom, but that it im- 
plies spiritual, not material values. He cites a passage from the 
Spaccio in which Bruno uses the word “substance” with this signifi- 
cance in setting forth his understanding of change. The passage is 
an interesting analogue, but it derives, as Mr. Levinson confesses, un- 
questionably from Lucretius. Does it, then, have superior authority 
to the Lucretian passage which I cited, especially in view of the fact 
that we know that Spenser was acquainted with Lucretius and we do 
not know whether or not he ever read this or any other work of 
Bruno’s? Moreover, Bruno himself uses the word, in various places 
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in his works, with either meaning, evidently deriving his ideas from 
Lucretius. That is, both meanings are possible in Lucretius himself. 
Thus, I have already cited several reasons for equating Spenser’s 
“substance” with the Lucretian “first beginnings,” citing Munro’s 
note on I. 55. The words in the passage which I believe Spenser was 
using, II. 1002-1003, are materiai corpora. On this see Munro’s note 
on the passage 991-1022, in which while he argues that in his judg- 
ment Lucretius is sufficiently Epicurean, that the passage is thorough- 
ly materialistic, he nevertheless cites Zeller to the effect that here 
both Epicurus and Lucretius show belief in a divine origin of the 
human race, and also cites Lactantius, who taxes Lucretius with incon- 
sistency. But these are experts; the testimony shows honest differ- 
ence of opinion among professed scholars from the time of the early 
commentators to the present day. Does Mr. Levinson, then, suppose 
that Spenser was sufficiently an expert to distinguish such subtle 
shades of meaning? Why, then, this pother about Spenser’s seeming 
inconsistency, or the feeling that to condone his fault we must have 
recourse to Bruno? 

It is thus apparent that Mr. Levinson’s purpose, in his postulation 
of Brunonian influence, is to explain a quite needless feeling of incon- 
sistency in Spenser’s thinking. We are the more aware of this as we 
pass to his discussion of Mutabilitie. He apparently accepts Mr. 
Elton’s suggestion that Mutabilitie derives from Bruno’s Spaccio, but 
he neither takes into account the extremely slender grounds for such 
an assumption nor adds anything of importance to what Mr. Elton 
pointed out. As the matter is of some importance, let us get the 
record straight. 

Mr. Elton, following an earlier suggestion of Mr. T. Whittaker, 
thinks that Spenser may have heard of, or seen, Bruno’s work through 
Sidney. He holds that there are certain correspondences in theme, 
such as the conclave of the gods, the dealing with certain large con- 
ceptions of change and recurrence, while Spenser’s final reconcilia- 
tion of the problem might have been found in Bruno’s Eroici Furori. 
Now it is worth noting that this suggestion comes in an essay of some 
length in which Mr. Elton’s subject is the life of Bruno in England, 
that it is made tentatively, and that it is very evidently not based on 
a serious study of Mutabilitie. Furthermore, all that Mr. Elton dis- 
cusses in other parts of his paper militates against such a conclu- 
sion. Thus, he agrees that Bruno apparently had no influence on 
the Sidney group, or, indeed, on English thought of the period; that 
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his philosophy was incoherent and difficult to understand, apart from 
certain conventional Platonic elements. He thinks that there may in- 
deed have been some “celestial thieving” such as we find in Spenser's 
taking over certain passages from Tasso, but this does not take into 
account the fact that Tasso, an epic poet, was one of Spenser’s poetic 
models; no such impulse obtained in the case of Bruno. But Mr. 
Elton agrees that Bruno’s system was not coherent, that his style was 
utterly foreign to anything known in England, except perhaps the 
style of Nashe, that he did not speak English, and that the distinctive 
features of his thought could not have been understood by his hosts. 

Thus it is apparent that a very large burden of proof must rest 
upon any one who maintains direct influence of the Spaccio upon 
Spenser’s poem. If we turn to the Spaccio itself, we see at once the 
great difficulties. Every one of the points that Mr. Elton names as 
possible points of contact is a commonplace: the assembly of the 
gods, the large treatment of cosmic matters, the conclusion. More- 
over, there is no correspondence between Spenser’s theme and Bruno’s. 
In Bruno, Jove is old, remorseful, fearing dissolution; he wants the 
signs of the amours of the gods taken from the constellations. 
Bruno’s setting, his story, are used only to give means for his attack 
on anthropomorphism and his satire on the vices of the time. One 
has only to compare the combination of Lucretius and Alanus de In- 
sulis as sources supplying the whole frame of Spenser’s story, with 
the conventional application of the attempt of the Titans on the 
gods, in order to be sure that whatever the soundness or the unsound- 
ness of my contention, certainly Bruno must be ruled out of account. 

If we turn, then, to Mr. Levinson’s positive suggestions, we shall 
find only two points. First, he thinks that the Titaness of Spenser 


. is like the Fortuna of Bruno, who asked for the place in the heavens 


left vacant by the expulsion of the Great Bear. But Fortuna is a very 
different divinity, and she is after a very different thing. His second 
point is that the verdict, that all things seek their perfection by 
change, the conception of a cycle of alteration, is found in the Spac- 
cio. Mr. Elton, as I remarked a moment ago, found it in Eroici 
Furori, but remarks that the idea is very old. I related it to the 
Platonic Great Year. The point is that while Spenser might have 
read it in one or another of the passages in Bruno, the idea was 
thoroughly conventional, and moreover that it is precisely the one 
idea that Spenser must have used in order to bring his poem to an 
orthodox, or seemingly orthodox conclusion. 
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Mr. Levinson, then, has added nothing of value to our knowledge 
of the possible relations between Spenser and Bruno, in spite of the 
fact that there are matters of great importance in a complete and 
scholarly study of Bruno’s thought, particularly as expressed in the 
works printed in England. The method of source study is not to try 
to find, in isolation, passages that resemble each other in the works 
of different writers. Much more fundamental matters are involved. 
If Mr. Levinson had considered some of these matters, he would not 
have misrepresented my position as he has done throughout his article, 
and particularly in his concluding paragraph. And he would not then 
have disregarded the third in the series of essays, with the summary 
which I have there printed.’ 


II 


Miss Albright is quite unnecesssarily perturbed over the fear lest 
Spenser be accused of atheism. Her long article is repetitious and a 
little incoherent, but so far as it has any thesis it is that to admit any 
Lucretian influence in Spenser would be tantamount to accusing him 
of seeking to overthrow revealed religion. She thinks, or at least she 
says, not once but many times, that there is no possibility of har- 
monizing such divergent beliefs in the soul of a poet who is sane. 
And she reaches a climax in the statement that to brand a sixteenth 
century Englishman with atheism is a serious stigma. What naive 
and romantic ideas she must entertain of sixteenth century English 
gentlemen! 

I have no intention of being led into what the Autocrat once called 
“the hydrostatic paradox of controversy,” which he explained through 
saying that if you have a bent tube, one arm of which was the size 
of a pipestem and the other big enough to hold the ocean, water 
would stand at the same height in both. I will content myself with 
a flat denial either that I intended to present Spenser as an atheist 
or that any such construction can legitimately be placed on what I 
wrote. I suspect that Miss Albright does not take sufficiently into 
account the difference between atheism and scepticism. Even scepti- 
cism I have not postulated in Spenser’s case, except in the Erasmian 
sense of intellectual curiosity. I was discussing, in the paper to which 
Miss Albright gives most attention, two passages in Spenser’s poetry, 
not the whole body of his poetry, and in these two passages the pres- 


*SP XX, 240. 
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ence, among other things, of elements which I believe to be derived 
directly from Spenser’s reading of Lucretius. It is not logical argu- 
ment to set over against these passages testimony from Daphnaida, 
the Hymnes, and the Calender to prove that Spenser expressed re- 
ligious faith, or to hold that because he used certain Lucretian ele- 
ments in certain portions of his work he was therefore a believer in the 
whole system of Lucretius, or wrote from the same purpose. 

With this, I am willing to let the record stand. I see no reason, 
in anything that Miss Albright has brought forward, that would neces- 
sitate revising my original statement of the problems of Lucretian in- 
fluence. She offers no other source for the matters which I discuss; 
her attempt to shift the emphasis on sources to Empedocles is beside 
the point, for the doctrine of the four elements was an Elizabethan 
commonplace, not to be traced to any one source in Spenser any more 
than in Chaucer, Shakespeare, or Milton. I may comment briefly on 
one aspect of her misunderstanding of the problem because it is 
characteristic, both of her methods and of her reasoning. She re- 
marks (p. 719): “Astonishingly enough, Professor Greenlaw is willing 
to make Spenser an atomist, ‘almost as much a materialist as Lu- 
cretius,’ a denier of the immortality of the soul, and of the Creator!” 
This remarkable sentence is followed immediately by a quotation from 
my essay in which I describe the chief characteristics of the Lucretian 
philosophy, opposite in nearly every respect from the Platonic philos- 
ophy, and ready to establish fruitful contacts, in the period immedi- 
ately following Spenser, with the new science. Now the first of her 
statements refers not to any interpretation by me of the whole body of 
Spenser’s work, but to a specific passage on pages 449 and following of 
my article, in which I show Spenser’s use of the conception of chaos, 


. of the constant replenishment of the world through “substances” like 


the Lucretian first bodies. Into this she injects, in quotation marks 
but without page reference, a misquotation of my words on page 445, 
about another point, in which I speak of a single passage in FQ which 
passes from a Platonic conception of the origin of souls to certain 
details as materialistic as those found in Lucretius. And the long 
quotation which she uses as a basis for the remainder of her paragraph 
comes from the second paragraph of my article (p. 439), in which 
I am giving, as a general introduction, some of the characteristics of 
the Lucretian philosophy as a whole, setting it over against Platonism, 
and proposing, as the body of my discussion, to show that this 
philosophy also, along with Platonism, “formed another element in 
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the range of his [Spenser’s] interests.” Thus her argument proceeds 
by taking selected passages from three different portions of a closely 
knit exposition, misquoting in detail, and combining the whole in 
such a way as to give an impression wholly misleading.® 

I am unwilling to pursue further this aspect of the case. In a foot- 
note I have listed some of the more glaring among other cases of 
similar distortion or misinterpretation, which those interested in the 
matter may follow up. Let us put the most charitable construction 
that is possible. It would be, I take it, that Miss Albright is convinced 
that any admission of interest on Spenser’s part in the Lucretian phil- 
osophy, or any poetic use he made of portions of it, would necessi- 
tate our believing that he broke with his Platonic faith or that it would 


* Examples of this distortion are too numerous to cite. The curious reader, 
however, may compare with what I say such of Miss Albright’s ideas as the 
following: 1. That I hold Spenser’s gods (i.e. his personal religious faith) to be 
like those of Lucretius. 2. To imagine Lucretius praying the great Sabaoth 
God for rest (where the implication is that my evidence is intended to convey 
the impression that Spenser had become a disciple of Lucretius in his personal 
religious view). 3. That I seek to show that Spenser, like Lucretius, aims 
to overthrow superstition based on ignorance and that this involves also 
the assumption that Spenser adopted the beliefs of Lucretius on personal 
immortality. What is really at issue in the passage from my essay (page 
461) from which she here quotes is that there is a difference between Lu- 
cretius and Ovid in theories of change; she does not quote my statement 
on page 462 which is vital to my argument. 4. Her repeated assumption that 
I identify Mutability, the adversary of Jove, with Spenser; e.g. “Here, as usual, 
Mr. Greenlaw attributes to Spenser allegiance to the materialistic Mutability.” 
Now as Miss Albright very well knows, “Spenser” in such passages is a short- 
hand reference to the way in which an incident or an idea is handled by the 
poet in a particular passage, not to his theology. 5. “Mr. Greenlaw does not 
notice that God is in the Garden” (an idea which is an obsession with her, 
for she refers to it three times). If she will look at the passage in Spenser 
she will see that God is not in the Garden, having departed. But this is a 
mere quibble; she may restore God to her Garden, if she desires, without in any 
way affecting the argument, which is that the description of the Garden 
contains elements taken from Lucretius. 6. The impossibility of harmonizing 
these beliefs (they are not beliefs, but facts) in the mind of a poet who is 
sane. But the materialistic belief, once more, is Mutability’s. 7. “Mr. Greenlaw 
charges that Spenser like Lucretius aimed to depose God as creator and ruler 
of men.” But this is the argument of the poem; specifically, the argument 
of Mutability the Titaness; it has nothing to do with Spenser’s religion. 
8. After referring to the concluding prayer of Spenser’s poem: “This is the 
poem which according to Mr. Greenlaw was designed to unseat God from his 
throne.” Comment is superfluous. Other illustrations could be given, were 
it worth while. 
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illustrate a confusion of mind appalling to contemplate in the case of a 
poet who is sane. Let us examine this position for a moment. I 
pass over such elementary and well known facts that just such com- 
binations, from all sorts of sources, are of the essence of Spenser’s 
method; that even in his philosophical method he resembled his mas- 
ter Plato in making such combinations; that he was in no sense a 
systematic philosopher. These facts alone dispose of Miss Albright’s 
thesis, as they dispose of Mr. Levinson’s. But in order to show, with 
no possibility of quibble or evasion, that such a thesis is untenable even 
in the case of a much more systematically minded poet, let us con- 
sider the case of Paradise Lost. 

Paradise Lost is based, ultimately, on Genesis. But Milton, in his 
cosmogony, goes far beyond the biblical account. In the second book, 
for example, we find a cosmogony as definite as Dante’s, though wholly 
different. Dante’s universe, Ptolemaic-Aristotelian, is closed, com- 
plete, systematic. There are the circles of Hell, the circles of Purgatory 
rising to the first sphere of the Ptolemaic universe, the succession of 
spheres enclosing the earth, the Empyrean, possibly unlimited in 
extent, which is the highest heaven. There is no place for chaos, or 
for replenishment of substances, or for anything remotely resembling 
the Lucretian cosmogony. With Milton we come upon a completely 
different series of conceptions: a world created out of chaos, against 
which the strife of the elements and of the atoms goes on unceasingly. 
Milton tells us that this world, or created universe, may one day sink 
back into the chaos from which it sprang, which is exactly the view 
of Lucretius. In Milton’s chaos, as in that of Lucretius, we have the 
strife of the elements, the strife of the atoms also, ruled by chance, 
swirling about, forming momentary clusters, Chance being the ruler of 
all. That is, we find in Milton not only Genesis and the four elements 
of the old physics, both of them matters of convention, but also a 
strong infusion of material taken either directly from Lucretius or 
from a source ultimately Lucretian. All this is fused through the 
poet’s imagination into a consistent and vivid conception of the world 
and of the chaos outside the world. Ptolemy, Plato, Lucretius, the 
Bible, are all combined. But does it produce in us any sense of a 
poet whose mind is not sane? Or of hopeless inconsistency? Or of 
atheism? 

Other illustrations could be given which, like this one, dispose of 
Miss Albright’s extraordinary thesis, but it is not necessary. % have 
spoken of her article as incoherent and repetitious. It is in the sum- 
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mary of an essay that we find, if anywhere, what the writer is really 
seeking to expound. Miss Albright’s summary is illuminating. There 
are ten points. Several of these rest on misconceptions of Lucretius, 
such as the statement that the elements find no place in Lucretius; 
they do. Or the statement that Lucretius has no place for love and 
strife in conflict; he does. Or that the one modern note in Lucretius 
is the doctrine of the survival of the fittest; Munro says, on the con- 
trary, that this is not certainly in Lucretius, and that the modern 
note, as everyone recognizes, is his conception of the atoms and his 
general spirit of scepticism. That Spenser uses the theory of the ele- 
ments is true, is a commonplace of the time, involves no contradiction, 
is probably ultimately from Empedocles, though Miss Albright has 
given no proof that Spenser read Empedocles, or that he could read 
the fragments, or that there was the slightest reason why he should 
have found it necessary to read the fragments in order to get from 
them what was the common belief of his time. And the climax of 
her summary is that since Lucretius denies God as creator, and Spenser 
believes, therefore Spenser could not have used Lucretius, for to 
quote Miss Albright finally and completely, “Lucretius has no heaven; 
Spenser has!” 

Since, then, Miss Albright is attacking a position which I never 
suggested, and since in order to do this she has misrepresented and 
distorted the evidence, it follows that her testimony is to be thrown 
out of court as irrelevant. But I do wish, in order that further in- 
vestigation may proceed upon what seems to me to be the only 
sound basis, to call attention very briefly to some points of importance. 
We may assume, I think, that the ultimate critical problem takes 
two forms. The first of these is the necessity of studying not Spen- 
ser alone but the whole subject of nature philosophy in Renaissance 
literature, and, more specifically, the relation of certain aspects of 
this philosophy to the period beginning at the end of the sixteenth 
century in England and proceeding down to say the end of the 
seventeenth century. I have pointed out, in a paper on English poetry 
and the new science in the seventeenth century,® some aspects of this 
subject, and much work is now under way on certain phases. Other 
illustrations are in the interest which Shakespeare undoubtedly took in 
the matter, notably in Troilus and Lear; in the relations to Du 
Bartas; in the relations of growing materialism and scepticism as 


*The Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine, June, 1925. 
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, part of the disillusion that crept into English thought in the 1590’s 
. . and later. I have suggested that the presence of so much of this 
naturalistic material in Spenser may indicate a range of interests 
similar to that which was to produce the new scientific movement, but 
I said that such a generalization is dangerous and that I do not wish 
; to press it, or even to affirm it until we have further evidence. What 

; is certain is the presence of this matter, and its presence through a 
considerable part of Spenser’s major work. My only purpose has 
been to show this fact and to isolate some of the material for examina- 
tion. Much of it, like the four elements material, is certainly con- 
ventional, and it may be that even the conception of chaos, the atomic 
matter, or the peculiar nature mysticism which I have related to 
| Alanus de Insulis, belong to a wider circle of literary works than I 
have recognized. The question of source, therefore, must as always 
| proceed carefully in the attempt to distinguish between conventional 
ideas and that which by reason of direct translation or close following 
of topics in an original gives ground for supposing that Spenser had 
) Lucretius or Alanus before him. But the question of precise source 

is subordinate here as always to the recognition of the material and its 
significance. 

We are thus in possession of a certain body of facts. These may 
be added to, or the sources of Spenser’s information may be enlarged 
or corrected, but there can be no gainsaying of the facts. The question 
: then becomes, so far as Spenser is concerned, one of interpretation and 
: appraisal. 

4 I have time here for but a single illustration. The most perplexing 
j problem in the interpretation of Mutabilitie as an expression of 
Spenser’s own thought is presented by the two stanzas that con- 
stitute all of the eighth canto that has come down to us. If we did 
not have these stanzas, we should look upon the poem simply as a 
case of imitation of that cosmical, that astronomical poetry which 
Spenser, like others of his time, held to be part of the province of a 
great poet. His model inevitably would be Lucretius, as we know 
from contemporary Elizabethan criticism, but he would also, follow- 
i ing his ideas of originality and imitation, bring in material from other 
sources, in this case chiefly, I believe, Ovid and Alanus de Insulis. For 
all these influences and models we have good evidence; we know why 
he would have known them and why he would have been interested 
in them. The result is a new poem of surpassing imaginative power, ' 
a unit complete in itself, in which the ideas expressed by the Titaness 
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are not necessarily Spenser’s own ideas or deepest convictions. To 
argue that they are, is to be betrayed by the fallacy that sees in 
Shakespeare’s lines saying 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport, 


a reflection of Shakespeare’s own religious belief. They may be, of 
course, but we must see in Gloster’s words, as in Mutability’s, pri- 
marily only the dramatic, not the subjective. As for Spenser’s con- 
clusion, that the order of Nature is justified, that too is conventional, 
not original, and may be satisfying or not according to our ideas of 
how the story should end. My point, therefore, is that the presence 
of Lucretian, Ovidian, and other elements in Mutabilitie has nothing 
whatever to do, necessarily, with inconsistency, repudiation of the 
sentiments of the Calender, the Daphnaida, the Hymnes, or with his 
personal religious faith. The poem is what Mr. Grierson has defined 
as metaphysical, a poem dealing with cosmical questions, but Spen- 
ser’s treatment is essentially dramatic; the poem is a unit in an 
imitation of a kind of poetry well recognized in his time, imitating 
Lucretius precisely as in other parts of FQ he imitated Vergil. 
With this we could stop, were it not for those troublesome two 
stanzas. What do they mean, this meditation on the speech of 
Mutability, on the judgment of Nature, this prayer to Sabaoth God? 
Let me here refer to a point which I have purposely reserved until this 
moment. Miss Albright says that Spenser put away his doubt by 
an act of faith. She thus admits doubt, admits his attempt to resolve 
these doubts by logical means, and finds the end in a will to believe. 
That is, having argued against doubt, she finally postulates it. But 
my point, clearly stated not only in the article which she is reviewing 
but in the two other essays of the series, is merely that the presence 
of this material in Spenser indicates his intellectual interest. I have 
spoken of the sceptical spirit, it is true, but sceptical, of course, means 
not atheistical, as Miss Albright curiously and unwarrantably inter- 
prets it, but questioning, the method of Erasmus, the intellectual curi- 
osity which Spenser possessed as a true son of the Renaissance. But 
I have also expressed interest in and doubt as to the proper interpre- 
tation of the two stanzas of reminiscence and prayer. I am not 
sure what they mean. They may mean, as Miss Albright suggests, 
the putting off of doubt through definite will to believe. They may 
have been intended to prelude further metaphysical poetry, the last 
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two Hymnes, for example. They may have been intended to lead 
to some part of the fourth book, in which the same problem is treated 
from the standpoint of worldly affairs. I do not know. My point 
at present is that here is a critical problem of importance on which 
difference of opinion may legitimately work, and which will require, 
if solution is possible, not only further study of evidence but also the 
most delicate appraisal. 

Is the poet’s position, then, one merely of imitation, imitation of 
Lucretius or another, a joyous exercise of his creative imagination? 
Is it, to take another possible view, similar to that of the hymn: 


Change and decay in all around I see; 
O Thou who changest not, abide with me. 


Or is it prelude to a new phase of the entire question, cosmological 
like the third and fourth hymns, or social like the fourth FQ? Or, 
finally, is it the real cry of the soul confronted by the mystery of life, 
unable to find relief in conventional reiteration of a law of order in 
the universe, responsive to intellectual currents that we know were 
gaining increased strength when the poem was written. I do not 
know. This is the ultimate problem of mutability, in Spenser, and 
in human life. The glory of the poem is that it presents, in cloudy 
symbol and with unexampled power, a matter of fundamental im- 
portance. Let us not in our squabble over the first beginnings, the 
atoms, the elements which are the sources of the poem, lose sight of 
the end to which all such study, if it is of any moment, must follow, 
the richer understanding of the poet’s genius. 


III 


It is pleasant to turn from these matters to more constructive work. 
In the second of Miss Albright’s papers’® already referred to, she 
puts forward some novel suggestions in regard to Spenser’s Cantos 
of Mutabilitie. She holds, in brief, that the cantos are early work, 
that they form that portion of FQ to which Harvey registered ob- 
jections, and that because of these objections Spenser did not publish 
them, though he re-worked portions for use in Book V and elsewhere 
in his work. As a basis for this very interesting hypothesis, she 
cites not only the letter in which Harvey expressed distaste for FQ 
in April 1580, but brings into connection with it portions of another 
letter, this one taken from the Letter Book and not certainly sent to 


” “Spenser’s Reasons for Rejecting the Cantos of Mutabilitie,” SP XXV, 93. 
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Spenser, of uncertain date, but apparently belonging to about the 
same period. 

Harvey’s adverse report has, of course, long been used in biographies 
of the poet. It is important for us to recall that in it he speaks of 
the poem as the “Faerie Queene,” as “That Eluish Queene,” and 
that he thinks that Spenser has not succeeded in his purpose to 
overgo the Orlando Furioso. That is, Harvey was evidently talking 
of a poem about Elizabeth as a fairy queen, pretty certainly com- 
mendatory of her, and the poem was a metrical romance. 

The other letter is longer. It has been singularly neglected, and 
Miss Albright has done a service in bringing it out into the main 
stream of Spenser criticism. Three years ago, I read a paper before 
the Johns Hopkins Philological Association, in which I pointed out 
the emergence in this letter of three themes that are major through- 
out Spenser’s poetry, including the mutability motif, and suggested the 
extraordinary interest of the fact that the two friends discussed these 
themes, that the major interests of all Spenser’s work were held in 
solution in this single document. But I did not publish the paper 
because of my doubt as to the proper interpretation to be placed on 
Harvey’s words, uncertainty as to the date of the letter, and a convic- 
tion that the whole subject of the Harvey correspondence is still too 
uncertain to permit exact reasoning based upen it. For example, this 
letter, like the famous Harvey-Spenser letters themselves, may have 
been merely a literary exercise designed chiefly to win publicity. More 
important, it is impossible, I think, to be certain that Harvey is not 
really in agreement with Spenser and is merely ironical here. It did 
not occur to me, of course, to look upon Mutabilitie as the rejected 
portion of FQ, the rejection being due to Harvey’s influence. I am 
willing, for the present, to drop these doubts about the interpreta- 
tion of Harvey’s words and to examine Miss Albright’s thesis on 
the assumption that the letter is to be taken at its face value. 

A clear analysis of Miss Albright’s argument is difficult for two 
reasons. In the first place, her article is unnecessarily long by the 
inclusion of irrelevant and extraneous matter. An example is the 
long discussion of the curious poem entitled “A Schollars Love,” which 
has nothing to do with the matter that we are now considering. In 
the second place, Miss Albright repeatedly suggests something as a 
possibility, and then proceeds to assume that she has proved it and 
makes use of it in the main portion of her argument. I will give two 
examples, both of them vital. On page 102, and throughout the later 
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portion of her essay, she assumes as proved that Harvey read the 
cantos of Mutabilitie to the friends spoken of in his letter. Her 
words are, “Harvey’s judgment of Mutability was very different 
from that of most modern critics.” If we look back over the earlier 
pages to see just how we know that what we have in the letter is 
Harvey’s judgment of a particular poem, we find, on page 97, the 
words, “‘We may then infer that the letter shows that the Cantos 
of Mutability were read by Harvey to his circle.” We rub our eyes 
at this calm assumption, and look still farther back, in order to find 
some grounds, only to discover nothing but the fact that among many 
other things in the letter is a passage in which Harvey criticizes the 
poet, or seems to criticize him, for holding views about mutability. 
That is, there is no indication whatever in the letter that Harvey was 
speaking of ideas that Spenser had put into verse; the letter is not 
criticism of poetry but of ideas; and, moreover, these ideas are not 
so peculiar that their occurrence in the poem Mutabilitie arrests our 
attention; they are commonplaces of the time. 

Let us look a bit more closely at this letter. The natural inter- 
pretation of it would seem to be that Spenser, either in conversation 
or in another letter, had expressed envy of the quiet life of Cam- 
bridge scholars, and that Harvey at the instance of his circle had been 
deputed to rebuke him for entertaining any such exalted views of 
academic seclusion. The scholar, he says, is wretched; there is not 
“the like wofull and miserable creature to be founde within the cumpas 
of the whole worlde . . . . meere bookeworms and verye idolles, 
the most intolerable creatures to cum in any good sociable cumpanye 
that God ever creatid.” This done, he launches into his “attack” 
on Spenser for holding bookish views; criticizes these views, among 
them the idea of mutability. Not a single word in the letter indicates 
that Harvey was criticizing a poem, and, as I shall show presently, 
the mutability matter is by no means the only one of Spenser’s 
ideas which is passed under review. Certainly we cannot assume, 
without proof, that a specific poem was the subject of discussion. 

A still more surprising example of that elementary error in investi- 
gation which we are perpetually warning our students to guard against, 
namely the error of suggesting a thing as a possibility, then assuming 
it as true, and finally proceeding to build an argument upon it as a 
thing proved, appears in Miss Albright’s handling of ‘he fancied first 
book of Irish affairs. We come upon the assun\ption, fully fledged, on 
page 115, in the following words: “His [Harvey’s] criticism was no 
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doubt directly responsible for Spenser’s rejecting a plan for one 
proposed book on Irish affairs at a date when he knew comparatively 
little about them,” etc., which is followed by the assertion, in the 
same paragraph, that “certain portions of the old book are preserved 
in Book V,” while through the remainder of the essay this is assumed 
as proved and made the basis of further conclusions. If, as before, 
we look back through the earlier pages to find on what grounds we are 
to believe that Spenser projected, 1579-80, a book on Irish affairs, 
we find, on page 109, the words: “If the Constancy legend was in- 
tended in part as a criticism of Elizabeth, it probably had to do with 
her shifting Irish policies,” a sentence which is a masterpiece of in- 
sinuation without a shred of supporting fact, but which is later, as we 
have seen, assumed as proved. This is not all, for a moment later, on 
the same page, we come upon a quotation from Harvey, from the 
Marginalia, dated 1579 but without any apparent reference to Spen- 
ser, a warning to all and sundry that treason cannot be wrought with 
impunity, and that frowardness towards any is a vile state of mind 
but is peculiarly pernicious and senseless when directed against a 
prince. Let me insist that nothing in this note indicates any reference 
to Spenser, least of all to a hypothetical book on Irish affairs. Yet 
Miss Albright proceeds, “It is possible that besides feeling that the 
Mutability cantos were poor philosophy Harvey feared that the pro- 
jected book on Ireland would be too open in criticism of fluctuating 
policies of state.” This is surely an amazing assumption; we may 
be certain that Harvey did not have Spenser in mind in his note, and 
also that “the projected book on Irish affairs” has no other basis than 
Miss Albright’s too vivid imagination. If we trace the assumption to 
its inception, we find, on page 95 of her article, a reference to the 
Irish setting of both cantos, a fact that requires a very different in- 
terpretation from that which Miss Albright seeks to fasten upon it. 

We have then a series of assumptions and suggestions, without proof 
of any sort save the fact of Irish setting, the suggestion of the 
editor of the 1609 folio that Mutabilitie appears to be part of a 
projected book on Constancy, and a casual correspondence in idea be- 
tween a portion of the Harvey letter and the general topic of mutability 
in human affairs, that are little by little insinuated as matters proved. 
When they are examined, they disappear like the giant in Spenser’s 
Legend of Justice. 

But let us now approach the problem from a different angle, and 
purely on its merits. Let us assume that Miss Albright merely raises 
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the interesting question that since it is known that Harvey saw a 
first draft of a portion of FQ, censured it, and returned it, and since 
it is known that he expressed disapproval of certain of Spenser’s ideas 
about mutability in this world, a subject which is certainly treated 
in the cantos of 1609, and since it is also a fact that Mutabilitie was 
not published until ten years after the poet’s death, is it not possible 
that the poet rejected them because of Harvey’s censure. So stated, 
the suggestion, like any honest suggestion about one of the most 
vexed problems in Spenser criticism, is attractive and deserves con- 
sideration. For the statements made above are facts, and admit of 
no argument; the only question is whether the conclusion that Miss 
Albright proposes has sound basis. , 

I can find nothing that substantiates Miss Albright’s contention. In 
the first place, there is no connection whatever between Harvey’s 
letter about returning FQ and the letter which Miss Albright takes 
as a detailed criticism of the first draft of the poem. That is, we have 
no right to assume that because Harvey returned the MS with the 
statement that he did not like it, he gave his detailed reasons for not 
liking it in this other letter, for which we have no date, and which, in 
its contents, certainly bears no indication that he was discussing Spen- 
ser’s poetry. In the second place, while his letter about FQ has no 
detailed criticism, we know from it the name of the poem, and that 
this aspect of the poem was so clear in the portion of it which Harvey 
saw that he speaks of Spenser’s “‘Eluish Queene,” and that it was in- 
tended to suggest comparison with Orlando Furioso, a highly romantic 
poem, utterly different from Mutabilitie. If we turn to the letter 
of censure, we find in it no mention of literary matters, except that 
Spenser is accused, seriously or jocosely, of being “bookish.” We 
find no suggestion of Irish affairs, or of loyalty to the sovereign or 
of anything that even remotely suggests a hypothetical “first book 
of Ireland.” On the contrary, Harvey, an opportunist, is blaming 
Spenser for being “bookish” and not up to date in his view of the 
world. 

Third, I wish to consider for a moment Miss Albright’s hypothesis 
of a first book of Ireland as the first form of FQ, the form which 
Harvey is supposed to be criticizing in this letter. For this hypothesis 
we have already noted the total absence of evidence, beyond the fact 
that the setting of Mutabilitie is Irish. This setting, however, has < 
very different value, one that flatly denies Miss Allright’s thesis. It 
is that the poem belongs to the post Colin Clout period, that is, after 
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1591. Miss Albright is put into the unfortunate position of main- 
taining that Spenser wrote a first book of Ireland not only when, as 
she admits, he knew little of Irish affairs but also when he did not 
know Irish geography, and, furthermore, when the very passage on 
which she relies carries with it the lines which point to a late date for 
the cantos. But I am willing to accept, for the moment, this con- 
tention as debatable, in order to adduce graver reasons against the 
hypothesis. 

For Miss Albright, it will be remembered, postulates a first book 
of Ireland, on Constancy, presumably critical of the Queen’s Irish 
policy; argues that Harvey objected; and that Spenser, yielding to 
his friend’s advice, suppressed his poem. But Spenser, according to 
Miss Albright, put a large amount of matter from this hypothetical 
first book not only into Book V but into other portions of the poem 
as published. Thus we are put into the impossible position of holding 
that Spenser rejected Mutabilitie because of Harvey, but that he used 
the major portion of the book, containing the subjects which Harvey 
censured most gravely, in the part of FQ that he published during 
his lifetime. To this Miss Albright would doubtless reply, and with 
some reason, that it was the controversial and critical part, the dis- 
loyal part, that was criticized. To which I reply with the query as to 
what evidence have we of this excised or disloyal part. The answer 
is that there is none; an answer which cannot be evaded or escaped, 
and it is final so far as this part of the hypothesis is concerned. 

Now let us look a little more narrowly into this letter. The passage 
on which Miss Albright rests her thesis is undubitably a sort of gloss 
on the idea of mutability. Harvey speaks of a variable course and 
revolution of all things; the succession of the seasons; the changeable- 
ness of nature; the changes in moon and tides. So it is with forms 
and ceremonies, trades, sciences—all flourish for a time and give way. 
We get tired of the familiar, and men change even in matters of 
doctrine and religion. That is, Harvey notes mutability, and ap- 
proves. His objection to Spenser’s cantos, then, would be not the 
content of the cantos, but the conclusion. To put it in another way, 
his position is that change is a law of life, to be accepted; Spenser, 
he says, blends the idea of a decadence from a golden age with the 
theological idea of the effect of sin and the expulsion of Adam from 
Paradise. It was this interweaving of the two related ideas that 
was to prove the text of so many discourses in verse and prose of the 
following century; it is repeated by Milton in Paradise Lost. The 
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ideas in Spenser are not confined to Mutabilitie alone; they recur again 
and again in his poetry. Let us look back at Harvey’s letter. The 
passage which I have summarized immediately follows Harvey’s com- 
plaint that Spenser’s idealized golden age might have been reasonable 
a thousand years ago. That is, the point at issue is less that of 
mutability in human affairs than the unreasonableness of a theory of 
a golden age. But this theory of a golden age is the fundamental 
principle of FQ. The return of the Tudors is his theme, the oppor- 
tunity for the return of the golden age of Arthurian chivalry. I have 
no time to pursue this matter farther; the one point necessary to 
the present discussion is to see that far from profiting by or adopting 
Harvey’s criticism, Spenser’s whole major poetry is based upon a 
negation of it. 

Nor is this all. Besides the golden age motif and the mutability 
motif in the Harvey letter, there is a third, equally important. It 
is that while Spenser is inclined to base his ethic on the idea of a 
return of the virtues of the good old times, Harvey says that times 
have changed. Reason, he tells us, is Spenser’s ideal; but the ideal 
of the present, contrariwise, is appetite. You are over credulous to 
believe, he says, whatsoever is unadvisedly committed to writings; 
your greatest error is to suppose that reason should be mistress, plausi- 
ble enough a thousand years ago, but look about you and you will 
see that Aristotle is out of fashion, modern wits have all the vogue, men 
like Machiavel and Aretine. Now this whole passage is a gloss on the 
position taken by Spenser in the Book of Guyon. Far from accepting 
Harvey’s point of view, the necessity of conformity with the time, 
Spenser grounds his ethic on the ancients. Harvey’s letter, therefore, 
brings into brief compass three themes in Spenser’s work that are seen 


‘ to be related. We thus realize that what appear to be merely conven- 


tional references to a golden age in his poetry are not conventional at 
all but a part of his philosophy of life. Again, the idea of the degenera- 
tion of nature, clearly set forth by Spenser in a number of places, 
and coupled by him with the doctrine of the old age of the world, 
is itself important in the history of ideas and was destined to be 
brought, in the following century, into sharp conflict with the idea 
of progress. And finally, the bases of Spenser’s thought are to be 
found in antiquity, not in adaptation to the new world except as 
the new world might be found to possess images of the old antiquity. 

What all this means is clear. In the first place, the letter to which 
Miss Albright directs our attention contains matter not only of 
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mutability but also the golden age theme and the reason vs. appetite 
theme, the three themes that run through the entire body of Spenser’s 
major poetry. If, then, we assume Mutabilitie as already written in 
1579-80, we have the same reason for assuming that all the rest of 
FQ had also been written by that time. Miss Albright’s thesis is 
thus reduced to absurdity. The truth of the matter is, that while 
Harvey’s letter is valueless as a source, since Spenser certainly did not 
get his ideas from his friend, or trim his course to the advice con- 
tained in the letter, it is of high value in that it contains in solution an 
analysis of the major ideas of Spenser’s poetry, thus indicating, first, 
that the two men discussed these ideas together, and, second, that 
Spenser’s thought was not an evolution, but was fairly consistent. 
This in itself militates against Miss Albright’s thesis that Mutabilitie 
is early work. But not less convincing is the fact that emerges, that 
Mutabilitie is precisely the one part of FQ that Harvey would have 
unreservedly endorsed, always assuming, of course, that Spenser was 
honestly troubled by the argument of the Titaness and that his ac- 
ceptance of the universe was, as Miss Albright contends in her article 
on Spenser’s religious faith, the result of his will to believe. Harvey 
would have endorsed the story of Mutabilitie, the body of the poem; 
he would have jeered at the act of faith. 

Thus the wheel comes full circle, a proposition which I will not 
elaborate here. At any rate, we cannot postulate in Mutabilitie an 
early view of life, abandoned as Spenser grew to maturity. The theme 
was not peculiar to Spenser, or to Elizabethan literature of the 1580 
period. It acquired depth and momentum as the Renaissance passed 
into the modern world of the seventeenth century. 

There are other grave reasons why Miss Albright’s thesis cannot 
be accepted, for example, the matter of internal evidence. Professor 
Belden’s article calls attention to the passage in Mutabilitie that 
definitely places it after Colin Clout. Thus we find in Mutabilitie 
one of the comparatively few passages in Spenser which can be defi- 
nitely dated by internal evidence. To Professor Belden’s objections, 
which he sums up by saying that he cannot accept Miss Albright’s 
theories that the poem was composed before Spenser went to Ireland, 
nor, by consequence, that Harvey’s letter is an attack upon it, Miss 
Albright has made a lengthy but unsatisfactory reply. She confesses 
that she had not given sufficient attention to the vexed passage, but 
excuses this inattention on the ground that she is bored by long de- 
scriptions of underground love a‘fairs, or even respectable public 
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weddings of English or Irish rivers. This may be true of Miss Al- 
bright, but Elizabethans were not bored, and we must take them as 
they were. Aroused by Professor Belden, she studies the subject, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the passage in question must be an in- 
terpolation. For this extraordinary idea no satisfactory evidence is 
given. We are asked, in effect, to believe that the passage is an inter- 
polation because Miss Albright does not like the subject and because 
it destroys her thesis. As for what she says of the matter as an 
interpolation interrupting the main story, the most elementary knowl- 
edge of Spenser’s narrative technique affords illustrations of his habit 
of varying the monotony of his high heroic flights by interpolations, 
often pastoral, always in quieter tone. It seems to me, therefore, that 
Mr. Belden’s original contention remains unshaken, and that this fact 
alone, irrespective of the other considerations which I have brought 
into the story, must render the judgment against Miss Albright final. 

If further evidence is needed, however, it is at hand. As Mr. 
J. C. Smith has pointed out in his edition, the first three books of FQ 
contain practically no feminine rimes. With Book IV we immedi- 
ately come upon abundant evidence of this phenomenon. Mutabilitie 
is marked by it, and is therefore late work. 

EDWIN GREENLAW 
The Johns Hopkins University 


























XXXII 


THE CANTOS OF MUTABILITIE: FURTHER 
CONSIDERATIONS BEARING ON THE DATE 


| VIEW of the present controversy over Spenser’s Cantos of Muta- 
bilitie, it may be worth while to examine these cantos from the 
purely prosodic and styltistic points of view, to see if such a study 
throws any light upon the time of their composition. This will not 
necessarily be of any value in determining whether or not they were 
old material revamped, but there may be some satisfaction in know- 
ing the approximate date when the cantos assumed their present form. 
I have accordingly undertaken such a study, and the conclusions are 
given herewith. 

So far as I am able to determine—and, with the aid of the Con- 
cordance, I have examined every word in these two cantos—there are 
no words, idioms, or phrases in the cantos that seem distinctive of any 
one period of Spenser’s composition. One is therefore thrown back 
upon other tests, recognizing all the time that one must be much more 
wary in basing conclusions upon a book of only two cantos than upon 
a book of twelve. 

In another paper I have considered the compound words of Spenser. 
There are some beautiful and highly imaginative compounds in Book 
vil, but this is also true of poems as widely separated as Muiopotmos 
and the Hymne of Heavenly Beautie. The compounds are much less 
frequent, however, in Book vi than in Book 1, almost twice as in- 
frequent in fact, and have a ratio identical with that of Book v 
and close to that of Book 111. In the first book there is one compound 
to every thirty-nine lines; in the second book one to every sixty-four; 
in the third, one to seventy-eight; in the fourth, one to one hundred 
and six; in the fifth, one to seventy-three; in the sixth, one to one 
hundred and forty-eight; in the seventh, one to seventy-three. The 
use of compounds thus declines from the high frequency of Book 1 
to the conservatism of Book v1, Book vi falling between the two ex- 
tremes. 

In Shakespeare the run-over lines are an important factor in deter- 
mining dates of composition. This is not so true of the Faerie Queene, 
because the variations in the use of the run-over are relatively slight. 
From the beginning Spenser was a master of this line. I give herewith 
a table of the run-over lines as found in the editions of Dodge and of 
“Smith. As Dodge is inclined to punctuate very fully, and as Smith 
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departs but little from the punctuation of the 1596 edition (Book v1, 
the 1609 edition), which presumably approximates Spenser’s own con- 
ception of the flow of his lines, the two complement one another. 


Book Cantos Number of Stanzas Number of Run-Overs 
Dodge Smith 
I proem 4 5 5 
1 55 78 86 
2 45 78 84 
3 44 71 73 
4 51 68 74 
5 53 88 94 
6 48 66 61 
7 52 56 57 
8 50 59 62 
9 54 65 70 
10 68 87 83 
11 55 75 73 
12 42 49 52 
621 843 874 
II Proem 5 8 8 
1 61 79 82 
2 46 70 68 
3 46 74 73 
4 46 60 56 
5 38 64 63 
6 51 82 82 
7 66 99 89 
8 56 86 76 
9 60 81 75 
10 76 116 104 
11 49 73 62 
12 87 145 129 
687 1037 976 
III Proem 5 8 9 
1 67 904 86 
2 52 89 82 
3 62 129 120 
4 61 133 109 
5 55 101 82 
6 54 110 97 
7 61 106 100 
8 52 102 93 
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9 53 103 97 
10 60 85 70 
11 55 108 87 
12 45 68 57 
682 1236 1089 
IV Proem 5 8 2 
1 54 93 75 
54 76 60 
3 52 66 51 
4 48 68 51 
5 46 77 60 
6 47 70 73 
7 47 59 55 
8 64 121 114 
9 41 70 57 
10 58 73 61 
11 53 94 92 
12 35 42 32 
604 917 783 
V Proem 11 21 14 
1 30 36 33 
2 54 54 50 
3 40 44 41 
4 51 63 57 
5 57 75 64 
6 40 77 71 
7 45 79 75 
8 51 90 86 
9 50 90 70 
10 39 63 53 
11 65 100 87 
12 43 75 46 
576 867 747 
VI Proem 7 14 9 
1 47 79 74 
2 48 102 102 
3 51 88 76 
4 40 67 62 

5 41 57 49 

6 44 70 67 { 

} 
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7 50 76 69 

8 51 80 67 

° 46 990 93 

10 44 84 67 

11 51 70 65 

12 41 82 70 

561 968 870 

VII 6 55 111 98 
7 59 103 95 

114 214 193 


If the frequency of the run-overs is figured out in lines, the results 
are as follows: Dodge. Book 1: one run-over to every 6.63 lines; 11: 
one to 6; 111: one to 4.97; Iv: one to 5.3; v: one to 6; vi: one to 
5.2; vir: one to 4.8. Smith. Book 1: one run-over to every 6.39 lines; 
11: one to 6.33; m1: one to 5.63; Iv: one to 6.94; v: one to 6.94; 
vi: one to 5.8; vir: one to 5.32. 

By the punctuation of either edition, the percentage of run-overs 
is higher in Book vir than in any other book, and shows how much 
freer is the flow of verse in this fragmentary book than in the initial 
book. 

A more significant test is furnished by the feminine endings. These 
endings have been the subject of a special paper by Mr. Floyd Stovall.’ 
From his study I quote the following paragraphs, pertinent to this 
paper: 


“As a matter of fact there is only one example of regular feminine rime 
(Stages-sages-ages, 11, ix, 47) in the entire first three books, whereas in the 
last three books and a fraction there are 163 regular feminine rimes. By 
regular feminine rimes I mean rime-words which are now and were in 
Spenser’s time pronounced in two syllables. I found further that these 
rimes occur almost as frequently in lines 1 and 3 (first position) and in 
lines 2, 4, 5, and 7 (second position) as in lines 6, 8, and 9 (third position). 
By position, I mean the position of the rime in the stanza..... The fol- 
lowing table will show by books the comparative position and distribution 
of feminine rimes: 


*“Feminine Rimes in the Faerie Queene,” J.E.G. Phil. XXV1 (1927) 91-95. 
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First Second Third 
Position Position Position Total 
ME oo ce cha ue cub cota eae 20 19 19 58 
I a CT ee 12 19 23 54 
NE fac hee ee ala ea 16 10 14 40 
SI 5. 5 scx Baca alaccie-odcormaanta 7 1 3 11 
55 49 59 163 


The number of feminine rimes varies from canto to canto as well as from 
book to book. Cantos iv and viii of Book iv, Canto i of Book v, and 
Canto i of Book vr have none, while Cantos i, ii, and x of Book tv have 
ten, eleven and nine respectively. In general they become less frequent 
as the poem progresses from Book rv to the end. 

“Preterites and past participles in -ed, where the suffix is not pronounced 
as a separate syllable in Modern English but must be so pronounced in the 
Faerie Queene to satisfy the meter, constitute a second group of feminine 
rimes which we may call irregular. When the suffix is not meant to be 
pronounced as a separate syllable, the e is syncopated or represented by 
an apostrophe: e.g., inquird, charg’d. At the end of the line the suffix 
is usually written in full, and in this position it is sometimes hypermetrical 
and sometimes the accented syllable of the last foot of the line. Such 
hypermetrical syllables never occur except in feminine rimes. Of these 
irregular feminine rimes only one appears in the first three books (pleased, 
eased, III, ii, 15); but 125 occur in the last three books and a fraction, 
distributed as follows: 


First Second Third 
Position Position Position Total 
Pe eee ere ee 20 13 13 46 
REE a Pic genase Gea eee 13 14 16 43 
ES A rey pire 12 10 8 30 
ON ai siax, sa caspian Sgunlecensecece 2 1 3 6 
47 38 40 125 


If this table is compared with the table of regular feminine rimes given 
above, it will be seen that the distribution is practically the same in both 
groups.” 

The feminine endings would seem to furnish conclusive proof that 
Book vu, in its present form, was written subsequently to the first 
three books. They encourage the conclusion—although there are too 
few cantos in Book vii to warrant much stress upon this point—that 
it was written earlier than Book v:, since Book vii averages 814 fem- 
inine endings—regular and irregular—to a canto; Book rv, 824; Book 
v, 8142; and Book vi only 556. 
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We come now to certain peculiarities of composition which seem to 
set Book vil rather apart. No one can read these Mutability cantos 
without being struck by their narrative flexibility. If read aloud, they 
call for a variation of tempo and a flexibility of tone not required by 
any other cantos of the Faerie Queene. They have something of the 
naturalness, spontaneity and unexpectedness of oral composition. One 
seems to catch the thoughts taking shape in the mind of the poet, or 
at least to see their utterance taking shape. The stanzas are literally 
sown with explanatory phrases, appositions, short apostrophes, rhe- 
torical questions, and asides and sotto voces. Not that these are un- 
known to the other books, but that they occur here with altogether 
unprecedented frequency. Examples will make this clear: 
Explanatory phrases: 


Where she suche proofe and sad examples shewed 
Of her great power—to many ones great paine— 
That not men only—whom she soon subdewed— 
But eke all other creatures. .... 


Whose silver gates—by which there sate an hory 
Old aged sire, with hower-glasse in hand, 
Hight Tyme—she entred.... . 


Mean-while th’ Earth’s daughter—thogh she 
nought did reck 
Of Hermes message—yet gan nuw advice... . 


that whil’st the gods— 
After returne of Hermes embassie— 
Were troubled..... 


I greater am in bloud—whereon I build— 
Then all the gods..... 


But, when he looked on her lovely face, 

In which faire beames of beauty did appeare, 

That could the greatest wrath soone turne to grace— 
Such sway doth beauty even in heaven beare— 

He staide his hand..... 


Next is the ayre: which who feeles not by sense— 
For of all sense it is the middle meane— 
To flit still? 
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Appositions: 


and with his brow— 
His black eye-brow, whose doomefull dreaded beck 
Is wont to wield the world unto his vow, . 
And even the highest powers of heaven to check— 
Made signe to them. .... 


And had not Natures sergeant—that is Order— 
Them well disposed... . . 


Then forth issewed—great goddesse—great Dame Nature. 


Now Mars—that valiant man—is changed most. 


Apostrophes: 


Yet he—poore soule!—with patience all did beare. 


Now judge then—O thou greatest goddesse trew!— 


Rhetorical question: 


That was, to weet, upon the highest hights 
Of Arlo-hill—Who knowes not Arlo hill?— 
That is the highest head. ... . 


Asides and sotto voces: 


But by the fathers—be it not envide— 
I greater am in bloud—whereon I builde— 
Then all the gods. .... 


For Titan—as ye all acknowledge must— 
Was Saturnes elder brother..... 


but who is it—to me tell— 
That Time himselfe doth move...... 


All of this gives to these cantos an impromptu character that is 
quite unique. It may be objected that this is encouraged by the fact 
that much of the text is direct address, but to this one would reply 
that there are long passages of direct address elsewhere in the 
Faerie Queene without these peculiarities, and that these distinctive 
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qualities are no more pronounced in the stanzas given to direct address 
than in the balance of the text. 

Another stylistic peculiarity akin to the above is the large use of 
modifiers which keep the subject proper and the predicate far apart. 
I have made a tabular study of only one type of such modifiers, but 
it is enough to demonstrate the point. In the two stanzas of Book vi 
there are thirty relative clauses modifying the subject of the sentence 
and interposed between it and the predicate. This is an average of 
fifteen to the canto. In Book 1 there are only twenty-seven such 
clauses all told, and although the number increases with the later 
books, there are seldom more than six such clauses to a canto, and 
there are occasional cantos with none at all. 

These characteristics all imply late composition. They contrast 
with the tightness of Spenser’s earlier writing, and bespeak an artist 
who works freely and rapidly with his materials. The explanation 
may possibly be that the poet used these modifiers, and these ex- 
planatory phrases, appositional phrases, asides, and the like, as pad- 
ding when engaged upon the task of recasting earlier material into 
the mold of the longer Spenserian stanza. Be that as it may, the 
Cantos of Mutabilitie, in their present form, have all the ear-marks 
of late composition. 

The feminine endings prove that the Cantos of Mutabilitie must 
have been written after the first three books. The compound words 
and run-over lines would suggest that they were composed before 
Book vi. The far weightier evidence, however, of certain distinctive 
peculiarities of composition favor a date subsequent even to The 
Legend of Courtesie. 

FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 


University of Washington 
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XXXIV 
THE RELATIONS OF SPENSER AND SIDNEY 


NTIL further biographical information is disclosed the problem 
of the personal relations of Spenser and Sidney remains open to 
conjecture. Mainly two objections oppose the natural assumption 
that the two men were intimate in personal and literary matters: 
first, Spenser’s vagueness, or perhaps reticence, when in a letter to 
Harvey, October, 1579, he speaks of being “in some use of familiarity” 
with Sidney; and second, his unaccountable delay in joining the 
chorus of grief at Sidney’s death. These facts, and others less im- 
portant, have been cited as indicating the absence of intimacy; while 
on the other hand effort has been made to explain them in such a way 
that the pleasing picture of friendship might not be damaged.” 

In the absence of biographical data, a limited answer may be ob- 
tained by comparing the literary work of Spenser and Sidney. Re- 
membering the facts of their association and eliminating the fiction 
of an established intimacy, one may inquire to what extent their 
literary projects and methods were alike and perhaps in how far 
their writings embody the same philosophical and political attitudes.* 
The present writer expects to do no more than to try to bring to- 
gether the various opinions of Spenser’s and Sidney’s work and, by 
supplementing and modifying them, to clarify rather than to settle a 
problem which has suffered much from dogmatic assertion. 

The approach to the study of Sidney and Spenser is interesting in 
view of a marked similarity in the chronology and general character of 


* The tradition of intimacy was begun by Edward Phillips, whose assertions 
were completely blind. Among the more or less enthusiastic subscribers to 
this tradition are Mackail, Grosart, Fox-Bourne, Church, Symonds, Addleshaw, 
Courthope, and Dodge; the most ardent of disclaimants are Long and Higgin- 
son. A sane and unbiased discussion of the probable personal relations of 
Spenser and Sidney is that of de Sélincourt (Oxford ed. of Spenser, 1916, xii- 
xiv). 

? Direct studies of this subject are those by Professor Edwin Greenlaw: 
“Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example of Elizabethan Allegory,” Kittredge Anniversary 
Papers (1913), 327-337; “Shakespeare’s Pastorals,” Studies in Philology, XIII 
(1916), 122-154; and “The Captivity Episode in Sidney’s Arcadia,” Manly Anni- 
versary Papers (1923), 54-63. Other studies are: P. W. Long, “Spenser and 
Sidney,” Anglia XXXVIII (1914), 173-193, J. J. Higginson, The Shepherd’s 
Calender, Columbia Univ. Pr., 1912, 243-286, and J. B. Fletcher, “Areopagus and 
Pléiade,” J.E.G.Ph. II (1898), 429-453. 
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the two poets’ work. Though unpublished until long after his death, 
Sidney’s Defense of Poesie was probably complete in 1580, possibly 
not until 1583,° hard upon Spenser’s The English Poet, a criticism 
which never reached the press. Beyond the definition of a single 
theory referred to by E. K., which will be mentioned later, nothing can 
be learned of the contents of Spenser’s work. Hence it has been vari- 
ously suggested that Sidney based his tract upon that of his protégé. 
That both wrote literary criticism at the same time may have been 
pure coincidence; not unlikely there was mutual contact which re- 
sulted in agreement of ideas. Yet Spenser himself recognized that 
Sidney’s Defense was directly provoked by Gosson’s presumptuous 
Puritanical utterance, The Schoole of Abuse. Next, in 1579, ap- 
peared Spenser’s great literary venture, The Shepheardes Calender. 
During the following year Sidney wrote, presumably for the eyes of 
his sister only, his Arcadia, a prose romance, thoroughly pastoral. In 
August of this year, 1580, Spenser’s banishment from court followed 
close upon Sidney’s, both men having incurred the royal anger by 
their opposition to the Queen’s imminent marriage with the Duke of 
Alengon: Sidney in a dignified letter to Elizabeth, Spenser in his 
daring allegory, Mother Hubberds Tale. Sidney retired to Wilton in 
disgrace, Spenser was sent to Ireland, never to return during the life 
of the patron whose fortunes he had attempted to advance.* What is 
of prime significance, however, is that the initial literary adventure 
of both writers was in the pastoral vein. 

The final parallel is more interesting. Between the year 1580 and 
the time of his fatal departure to the continent, in 1585, Sidney be- 
came seriously occupied in revising his Arcadia. We have it on the 
authority of Ben Jonson that “Sidney had an intention to have trans- 
formed all his Arcadia to the stories of king Arthur.” Though this 
statement need not be accepted as entirely accurate or as necessarily 


indicating the influence of Spenser, it certainly cannot be disregarded. 


* Professor A. S. Cook decides upon the latter date (cf. ed. of Defense, xiii). 
Wallace (Life, 239) suggests the years 1579-1583 as the period of composition. 

“Professor Greenlaw (“The Shepherd’s Calendar, II,” St. in Ph. XI (1913), 
1-25 has noticed that both Sidney and Spenser were interested in Leicester’s 
attempts to prevent the French marriage, both aided him with their pens, 
and both suffered as a consequence. He points out that the evidence of Virgil’s 
Gnat proves that, “Spenser was suffering exile for doing what Leicester en- 
couraged him to do, perhaps ordered him to do” (15, n. 9); and he quotes 
part of a letter from Languet to Sidney suggest'ng that Sidney’s bold advice to 
the Queen was prompted by Leicester. : 
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The fact remains that Sidney augmented his romance, employing 
again materials from the Greek and Spanish romances, and trans- 
forming his pastoral into what he and his contemporaries looked upon 
as an epic poem.’ Now, from the Spenser-Harvey Letters, we learn 
that in 1580 Spenser had completed a part of the Faerie Queene. 
Thus Sidney and Spenser followed the Virgilian fashion of turning 
from pastoral to epic. The extent to which they held identical views 
concerning the function of epic poetry will be discussed later. The 
remarkable parallelism thus far cited,® although insufficient to estab- 
lish any theory as to the Spenser-Sidney relations, naturally suggests 
intimacy. 

Discussion of the theory of poetry held by Spenser and Sidney 
coincides with that of the so-called Areopagus Club. Beyond the men- 
tion of this supposed organization in a letter from Spenser to Harvey 
and again by Harvey, there is no ground for allowing the existence of 
such a “Club,” much less for supposing that it attained to the for- 
mality of the French Pléiade.’’ Spenser appears to have accepted 
Drant’s rules in the more or less concerted efforts to anglicize classical 
metres. In a letter to Harvey he announces that he had received 
these rules from Sidney, adding that he himself had been “drawen 
to their faction.” Inasmuch as the only further evidence of Spenser’s 
interest in this project consists in the few experiments in hexameters 
which he intrusted to the privacy of his letters to Harvey, it would 
seem likely that his approval of the classical experiment in English 


* This point is quite adequately demonstrated by Greenlaw, op. cit., K.A.P., 
327. 

*In 1577 Sidney wrote “A Discourse on Irish Affairs,” only a fragment of 
which has survived. In effect this essay was a defense of Sir Henry’s conduct 
as Governor-General. Spenser’s tract, “A Veue of the Present State of Ire- 
land,” was given in large part to a justification of the policy of Lord Grey 
(1580-82), who, like Sir Henry Sidney, was relieved of the management of 
Irish affairs by the dissatisfied queen. Professor Evelyn Albright ““The Dating 
of Spenser’s ‘Mutability’ Cantos,” St. in Ph. XXVI (1929), 482 ff.) believes 
it likely that as early as 1579 Sidney proposed to Spenser a book on Irish 
affairs, a book which was to justify Sir Henry’s policies, and that later Spenser 
included in his defense Lord Grey, who before going to Ireland had been advised 
by Sir Henry and Sir Philip. 

’ As Edward Fulton observes (“Spenser, Sidney, and the Areopagus,” Mod. 
Lang. Notes XXXI (1916), 372-4), ibsence of information about the Areopagus 
need not affect the likelihood of literary relations between Sidney and Spenser. 
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verse was influenced solely through respect for his new-made friend.® 
At the time (1579) he was on the point of dedicating to Sidney his 
Shepheardes Calender, which in one particular, now to be discussed, 
represents the principles of the Areopagites and other discontents. 

In the “Argument” of October E. K. repeats Spenser’s enunciation 
of the bardic conception of the poet, “discoursed at large,” he affirms, 
in The English Poet, which he hopes to publish. And as is well 
known, this eclogue is itself an eloquent expression of the divine nature 
of poetry and of the poet’s high calling. Contrary to Long’s state- 
ment of Sidney’s convictions in this regard, his fundamental thesis 
in the Defense is clear-cut: 


The ancient learned affirm it [poetry] was a divine gift, and no human 
skill, since all other knowledges lie ready for any that hath strength of 
wit, 4 poet no industry can make if his own genius be not carried into 
it.° 

Professor Fletcher, after quoting this passage, adds:*° 


The simultaneous enunciation of a root principle of their art not cur- 
rently accepted in their time and place by two friends—can hardly be re- 
garded as other than concerted action. 


This notion of the poet’s calling preceded Spenser, as Higginson 
has pointed out;* yet in the light of parallels in Spenser’s and Sidney’s 
later work, it remains entirely true that both poets lived to carry out a 
program the principles of which in the Defense and the Shepheardes 
Calender received similar and almost simultaneous expression. 

Higginson agrees with Filetcher’s conclusion that “the combined 
literary innovations of Sidney and Spenser bear certain striking re- 
semblances to those of the Pléiade.” But he adds (p. 281): 


At the same time, the Shepherd’s Calender, although it is dedicated to 
Sidney—either attempted changes of which Sidney deliberately disap- 


sproved, as in the case of archaisms and rusticity, and, in part, in the case 


®R. W. Zandvoort, in “Sidney’s Arcadia, A Comparison between the Two 
Versions” (Amsterdam, 1929), 10-12, finds in the Ms. of the Old Arcadia in 
Queen’s College, Oxford, a unique passage consisting of a debate between shep- 
herds on the subject of native and classical metres. If authentic, it affords an 
interesting commentary upon Sidney’s preoccupations at the time of the first 
draft, 1580. 

* Defense, ed. Cook, 46. 

* Op. cit., 431-432. 

"Op. cit., 262. 
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of its metres, or else failed to advocate duly other reforms which Sidney 
recommended, as in the case of the use of “learned” accretions and di- 
gestive methods of classical imitation. 


On the contrary, when Sidney comes in his Defense to discuss 
Spenser’s pastoral, he discovers a single literary habit which he dis- 
allows, namely, rusticity. After commending the poem as “indeed 
worthy the reading,” Sidney adds his reservation: “That same framing 
of his style to an old rustic language I dare not allow, since neither 
Theocritus in Greek, Virgil in Latin, nor Sannazaro in Italian did 
affect it.”!* In these terms he disparages Spenser’s ambition, which 
according to E. K. was “to restore as to their rightful heritage such 
good and natural English words, as have been long time out of use 
and almost clear disherited.” This use of archaisms, which Spenser af- 
fects out of esteem for Chaucer, even Sidney in his own writings did 
not entirely avoid. Their open disagreement upon this one point is 
evidence, I think, both that their disagreement was not extensive and, 
incidentally, that the Calender belongs in the major portion of its 
composition to a period prior to the association of the two poets.’® 
So much for the theories of the Calender and of the Defense. 

But Sidney’s mention of Sannazaro is not without significance. It 
is generally recognized that his own Arcadia amply witnesses his 
knowledge of Sannazaro’s Arcadia. Furthermore, at this time Spen- 
ser was engaged in finishing his poetical pastoral. Hence it is not 
impossible that Sidney introduced his friend to the virtues of the 
esteemed Italian’s work. Beyond Spenser’s adoption of those de- 
vices common to pastoral tradition, apparently his sole deliberate 
imitation of Sannazaro occurs in August, namely, a ses.ina, an odd 


® Pp. 47, ed. Cook. Greenlaw (St. in Ph. XI (1914), 9) seeks to identify the 
classical theories of Sidney and Spenser, the S.C. being Spenser’s “romantic modi- 
fications of Aristotelian theory. In his Arcadia, written at about the same time 
as the Calender and the Defense, Sidney followed a pseudo-Aristotelian theory 
of the epic; the Calender is a precisely analogous modification of the classical 
pastoral, and is indeed nearer to Theocritus and Virgil than the Arcadia is to 
Homer and Virgil.” 

*Greenlaw (PMLA XXVI, 1911) supposes Sidney unwilling to speak freely 
about the Calender because of Spenser’s unpopularity resulting from Mother 
Hubberds Tale. Professor C. R. Baskervill (PMLA XXVIII (1913), 309, n. 
2) expresses a similar notion concerning Spenser’s delayed elegy on Sidney’s 
death: “Possibly his absence from England accounts sufficiently for his silence, 
but it also seems to me possible that he resented Leicester’s failure to come to 
his support in the trouble which he mentions in Virgils Gnat, and that he in- 
cluded Sidney in his resentment.—Astrophel ssems thoroughly perfunctory.” 
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metrical pattern made fashionable by the Italian Arcadia. Spenser’s 
sestina was unaccompanied by E. K.’s gloss, and hence was added 
between April, 1579—when the gloss was completed—and October, 
1579, when the poem went to press. Hence it may be inferred that 
the poet’s afierthought was prompted by none other than Sidney, 
who at this time was considerably interested in Sannazaro’s romance. 
The sestina of August is Spenser’s recognition of his patron’s interest 
in his own pastoral, which was soon to be dedicated to him rather 
than to Leicester. Spenser’s half-hearted attempt to anglicize the 
sestina is, then, precisely analogous to his transient interest in classical 
metres. But Sidney persisted in his efforts to write hexameters and 
sestine, though in revising the Arcadia he did not increase the num- 
ber of the latter.’* 

Both men now turn to the epic, Spenser to “sing of bloody Mars, 
of wars, of giusts,” Sidney with as serious intent, though with a dii- 
ferent method, to write of “the growth, state, and declination of 
Princes,” and to “limn out such exact pictures that a courtier might 
know in all ways how to conduct himself toward his prince as well 
as in all other moodes of private fortunes or misfortunes.” His 
biographer and friend, Fulke Greville, continues to speak with en- 
thusiasm of Sidney’s weighty purposes.’® Though the revision of 
the Arcadia shows a considerable debt to the Greek romances, Sid- 
ney’s motive in revising was not a “conscious attempt to domesticate 
the genre of Greck Romance,” as Wolff asserts. Imitation of the 
much admired Heliodorus was but a means to a more serious end; 
namely, to lessen deliberately the purely pastoral interest and to 
augment the courtly, chivalric-adventure element to the end that 
the romance might serve better to express Sidney’s ethical and po- 
litical doctrines; Sidney not only points again and again in the 


' Defense to the Cyropaedia of Xenophon in support of his pseudo- 


classical epic theory, but he employs materials from it for his Arcadia. 
Likewise Spenser, recognizing in the Greek work a lively presentation 
of ethics, speaks of it as follows in the letter of Raleigh, which ac- 
companies the Faerie Queene: 


“Cf. Old Arcadia (ed. Feuillerat) 265-266 and 307-309; the latter is a 
“double sestina.” 

* Greville’s statements require modification, as shown by R. W. Zandvoort 
(op. cit., 120-124), though there is no reason, as this writer believes, to discount 
altogether Greville’s interpretation of Sidney's motives in writing. The poiat 
will be discussed later. ' 
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For this cause is Xenophon preferred before Plato, for that the one 
in the exquisite depth of his iudgment formed a Commune welth such 
as it should be, but the other in the person of Cyrus and the Persians 
fashioned a gouernment such as might best be: So much more profitable 
and gratious is doctrine by ensample, then by rule. 

In short, Spenser and Sidney pursue the same end in their Renais- 
sance epics: combining moral philosophy and poetry, and teaching 
public and private virtues. That Sidney may have encouraged Spen- 
ser in his extensive project'® may be gathered, not so clearly from 
the poetic assertion of W. L. (William Lisle) prefixed to the 1590 
edition of the Faerie Queene as from the sameness of motive, of atti- 
tude in the Arcadia. That Spenser’s employment of allegory involves 
an important difference from Sidney’s is later to be considered. It 
is of immediate significance that in essentials they were agreed in 
regard to the function of epic poetry. 

Accordingly, one finds that many of the same epic devices, that is, 
those of the Italianate epic, are employed by the authors of the 
Arcadia and the Faerie Queene." First, each begins in medias res. 
Spenser’s plan is made clear only in the Letter to Ralegh; namely, 
that of introducing subsequently events prior to the actual begin- 
ning. Accordingly, late in Sidney’s story he interpolates accounts of 
the early lives of the two Princes and of the reasons for the old King’s 
retirement to pastoral Arcadia. Furthermore, moral precept is ad- 
vanced through the actions of the various characters, who for the 
most part are distinct types. By this means Spenser proposed to 
teach “doctrine by ensample.” Considerable confusion of plan re- i 
sults from ‘the involved method; unity is obtained only when the ] 
reader observes the moral significance amid the medley of incidents. 
Sir John Harington** has in mind this feature when he refers to 
“two peculiar praises” of Ariosto:?® 
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* Long (op. cit. 39) quotes a sentence from the Defense in which apparently 
Sidney encourages Spenser: “I dare undertake Orlando or honest King Arthur } 
will never displease a soldier’ (ed. Cook, 39). Long disclaims the theory of 4 
personal intimacy and entirely discounts the possibility of mutual influence. j 

™ The following account depends greatly upon the studies of Greenlaw, who, 
however, is perhaps extreme in his precise identification of the methods of 
Sidney and Spenser. 

*D. L. Clark (Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance, Columbia Univ. Pr., 
1922, 149-150) is clearly wrong in his belief that Harington disagreed with 
Sidney as to poetical aims and content; on the contrary, their ideas entirely 
coincide in this regard. 

* Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1904), II, 216- 
217. 
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One, that he breaks off narrations verie abruptly, so as indeede a 
loose vnattentive reader will hardly carrie away any part of the story: 
but this doubtlesse is a point of great art, to draw a man with a continuall 
thirst to reade out the whole worke, and toward the end of the booke to 
close vp the divers matters briefly and clenly. If S. Philip Sidney had 
counted this a fault, he would not have done so himselfe in his Arcadia.” 


Greenlaw”' has further demonstrated that Sidney’s method is also 
Spenser’s. Just as each book of the Faerie Queene is unified by a 
dominating hero who many times encounters his opposites, so Sid- 
ney’s major figures—Pyrocles, Musidorus, Philoclea, and Pamela— 
serve to unify the manifold adventures, otherwise extraneous, which 
center about personages of opposite stamp. In Sidney’s words, his 
heroes “goe private to seeke exercises of their virtue; thinking it not 
so worthy, to be brought to heroycall effects by fortune, or necessitie 
(like Ulysses or Aeneas) as by ones owne choice and working” (Arc. 
II, ix).2*. Greenlaw believes that in structure Books IV, V, and VI 
of the Faerie Queene are more like the Arcadia, as these followed the 
publication of Sidney’s romance in 1590, though he thinks it not 
unlikely that Spenser saw the manuscript of the Arcadia before that 
date. 

Sidney’s basic purpose in the Arcadia was to picture the ruin to 
the state resulting from a withdrawal from actual life to slothful 
pastoral life and to condemn the illicit passion of the King and of 
the Queen. Greenlaw thinks that Sidney in his romance and Spenser 
in Colin Clout—and he might have added the Mother Hubberds Tale 
—have in mind “the pettiness and selfish hollowness of the court,” 
each making distinction between “pure love as understood by the 
‘shepherds’ and the licentious talk of the courtiers.” Both poets held 
in high contempt the shallowness and indolence of court life and 


That this involved method of introducing new personages and new histories 
was derived in part from Montemayor’s Diana, has been suggested by the present 
writer (Tex. St. in Engl., no. 6 (1926), 53 ff.). Spenser’s structural plan owes 
a good deal to Ariosto, as indicated by A. H. Gilbert (PMLA XXXIV (1919), 
225 ff.). 

* Op. cit., 332. 

*Cook (op. cit., 94-95), finding this Renaissance sentiment in the Defense, 
quotes Milton’s famous passage describing “the true wayfaring Christian,” 
and traces parallels in Plutarch and Euripides. Had not Milton the grudge 
against Sidney incurred in Charles I’s possession of Pamela’s prayer, perhaps 
he would have admitted Sidney, too, as ‘‘a better teacher than Aquinas” and 
the Arcadia other than a “vain amatorious poem.” 
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voice frequently the Renaissance ideal of honor. In this regard, per- 
haps there is a definite parallel in Book VI of the Faerie Queene when 
Calidore doffs his armor and forgets the quest commanded by Glori- 
ana. He, like Musidorus,”* assumes the garb and adopts the life 
of the shepherd with disastrous delay in the accomplishment of his 
quest. Spenser obviously censures Sir Calidore’s pastoral aberration; 
yet he, like Sidney, is inclined to paint the rural picture sympa- 
thetically. The digression in Spenser’s heroic poem affords him op- 
portunity to describe the delightful life and scenes of this fairy Ar- 
cadia and again to introduce himself in the rdle of the shepherd 
suitor. In the revision of his romance Sidney was more severe in 
disciplining himself to a high intent, but certainly less so than was 
Spenser. The immediate and major source of Spenser’s Calidore- 
Pastorella episode was Sidney’s Arcadia, thinks Greenlaw, rather than 
Greene, Longus, Tasso, or Ariosto. Elsewhere** the present writer 
has pointed out that Spenser was indebted more to Sidney for ex- 
ample in general method and technique than in specific dependence 
for materials. The various elements in this type episode were too 
well known and too generally represented in the literature of the 
time to warrant the conclusion that Spenser drew mainly from the 
Arcadia. Sidney’s influence was larger; in the attitude towards such 
digressions as are pictured in their heroic poems Spenser and Sidney 
were agreed, as each succumbs for the moment to the charm of 
pastoral life. 

Not only did the programs of Spenser and Sidney have much in 
common, then, but their methods and attitude indicate a possible 
literary interdependence. Study of the Faerie Queene and the Arcadia 
seems further to sustain this view by disclosing similar ideas and 
influences, most of which, however, belong to Tudor tradition either 
literary or popular. These fall into two major groups: first, the 
naturalistic, and second, the political. 

The sources of Spenser’s naturalistic philosophy have been traced 
by Professor Greenlaw* to Lucretius, whose doctrines Spenser is 
said to have “annexed as a province of his mind.” ‘The passages 
indebted to the De rerum natura are the prayer to Venus (F. Q. 
IV, x, 44-47), the account of the Garden of Adonis (III, vi, 31 and 


*In many of the late chivalric and pastoral romances a knight assumes 
shepherd’s garb in order to woo a rustic maiden. 

*“The Faerie Queene and the Diana,” Phil. Quarterly IX. (1930), 51-56. 

* “Spenser and Lucretius,” St. in Ph. XVII (1920), 440 ff. 
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34-38), and in large part the ““Mutability” cantos. In another paper*® 
Professor Greenlaw has shown wherein Sidney expresses a knowl- 
edge of, and, unlike Spenser, a disapproval of, Lucretian doctrine. 
Recently Professor Albright,?* denying most of Greenlaw’s conclusions 
with regard to Spenser’s cosmic outlook, traces the passages in ques- 
tion to earlier sources, chiefly to Empedocles. The value of Miss 
Albright’s study lies not so much in defining particular sources as 
in proving that Spenser, who undoubtedly knew Lucretius, allied 
himself with doctrines squarely opposed to his. With these disclosures 
in mind a reconsideration of Sidney’s well-known Arcadian chapter 
wherein he discusses naturalistic ideas, produces some important re- 
sults. 

Significant as are Miss Albright’s other conclusions, there are three 
which bear directly upon the Spenser-Sidney question. First, in 
“Mutability” Spenser sides, not with Mutability, as Greenlaw be- 
lieves, but with Nature, who vindicates Jove. Thus the speech of 
Mutability, in part paraphrased from Lucretius, does not represent 
Spenser’s views: he is the champion, not of a mutable, but of an 
ordered universe. As a whole, these cantos show that, though the 
poet’s religious doubts have not ceased, a genuine faith remains which, 
though not so fervid, is quite as definite as that expressed by Sidney 
in his denial of supposed Lucretian doctrine. We have not, there- 
fore, a Lucretian Spenser contrasting with an orthodox Sidney. In 
the second place, Spenser is not an atomist; his “first beginnings” 
are not those termed by Lucretius rerum primordia, materies, corpora 
prima, or corpora genitalia, but the four elements of Empedocles: 
earth, air, fire, and water. Finally, in the Garden of Adonis passage 
and in Hymne in Honour of Love Spenser explicitly designates a 
Creator, while in Lucretius atoms are said to have originated spon- 
taneously and chance to govern their combination and disintegration. 
Spenser’s sources are Genesis, Empedocles, who is attacked by Lucre- 
tius, Pythagoras, Lypsius, and others; almost invariably the poet’s 
originals are “learly opposed to the Lucretian system. 

In the light of these facts the famous philosophical discussion in 
the Arcadia** is newly significant. This digressive chapter is headed 
by the printer Ponsonby, “The Auntes Atheisme refuted by the 


*<*The Cecropia Episode in Sidney’s Arcadia,” Manly Anniversary Papers 
(1923), 54 ff. 

7? Spenser’s Cosmic Philosophy and his Religion,” PMLA XLIV (1929), 715 ff. 

* Ed. Feuillerat, I, 402-410. 
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Neeces Divinitie’; in large part it consists of a dispute between 
Cecropia and Pamela, the Queen’s arguments being refuted by Pam- 
ela’s orthodox sentiments. Greenlaw states that there is “presump- 
tive evidence that Sidney wrote this chapter with the Latin poem 
before him or freshly in his mind,” and that Pamela’s reply is “a 
direct reply to the atomic theory.”*° However much Sidney was 
influenced by his friend Duplessis Mornay, the French Huguenot, 
whose work, The Truth of the Christian Religion, Sidney partly trans- 
lated, the Arcadian passage, according to Greenlaw, betrays “a keener 
analysis and a more thorough study” of Lucretius than its author 
could have derived through the French treatise. Thus by implica- 
tion Sidney as a violent anti-Lucretian is brought into direct contrast 
with Spenser, who, it is stated elsewhere, is entirely sympathetic with 
the doctrines of the Latin poet. 

On the contrary, no phase of Sidney’s discussion runs counter to 
Spenser’s scientific or religious beliefs, and an analysis of the Ar- 
cadian passage reveals distinct parallels in ideas and in modes of 
thinking. Sidney shows no more intimate knowledge than Spenser 
of the Lucretian poem, though of course both were acquainted with 
it; Sidney writes almost entirely in the spirit of Duplessis Mornay, 
whose treatise is directed, not particularly against the “Epicures,” 
but against “atheists, paynims, Jewes, Mahumetists, and other In- 
fidels.” These conclusions are borne out by an analysis of the 
parts of Sidney’s chapter which deal with those aspects of Spenser’s 
cosmic outlook already mentioned. 

Cecropia’s avowal of what Sidney calls “atheisme” is based very 
generally upon Lucretius: fear is the basis of religion.*° The heart 
of the chapter is, however, Pamela’s reply, and in this she attempts 
in only one sentence to answer the Queen’s major argument. “You 
saie, because we know not the causes of things, therefore feare was 
the mother of superstition: nay because we know that each effect 
hath a cause, that hath engendred a true & liuely devotion.” This 
is Cicero’s criticism of the Lucretian doctrine; and the argument from 
effect to cause, as Miss Lois Whitney has pointed out, is a common- 
place in philosophy. Pamela proceeds to declare that “substaunces” 
are eternal and are combined through “necessitie” rather than chance; 


"Op. cit., MAP., 63. 

* Greenlaw (op. cit., 61-62) perceives direct paraphrase of the Latin poem. 

™ “Concerning Nature in The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia,” St. in Ph. 
XXIV (1927), 207 ff. Cf. p. 213. 
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and the interpretation of Pamela’s subsequent argument in support 
of this idea hinges upon a correct definition of the word “‘substaunces,”’ 
or “partes.” : 

Professor Greenlaw** believes that Sidney manifests an intimate 
knowledge of the Lucretian poem. 


And the argument of Lucretius that the heavy substances would have 
fallen downward through the empty void, and the light substances would 
have mounted up indefinitely, had it not been for the fact that at quite 
uncertain times and uncertain spots they pushed themselves a little from 
their course and so clung together to form the world (Book II ll. 1, 96 
ff.) Sidney rightly recognizes as the theory which he must overthrow. 
This passage is at the heart of the whole system of Lucretius, and that 
Sidney has it in mind is indicated by his sentence beginning: “If nothing 
but chaunce had glewed these pieces of this All, the heavie partes would 
have gone infinitely downeward, the light infinitely upwarde, and so never 
have met to have made up this goodlie bodie. 


The sentence following from the Arcadia is of some importance: 


For before there was a heaven, or a earth, there was neyther a heaven 
to stay the height of the rising, nor an earth, which (in respect of the 
round walles of heaven) should become a centre. 


Miss Whitney,** who in general follows Greenlaw’s account, thus com- 
ments upon the two sentences from Sidney: 


This is a rather interesting objection to the theory of the formation 
of the world by a chance collision and cohesion of atoms, interesting for 
the reason that it does not show a very clear conception of the Lucretian 
theory. Epicurus, followed by Lucretius, had presupposed a downward 
fall of the atoms with a slight curve in the line of movement of each 
atom to account for the collision of atom with atom. Cicero, in his at- 
tack on the atomic theory, had put his finger on the weakest spot—the 
arbitrary curve in the fall of the atom. There is no hint in Sidney’s 
reply of this particular difficulty. He seems to have confused two passages 
in Lucretius, the one about the collision of the atoms (De rer. nat., II, 
216 ff.) with the passage describing the sinking of the heavier concretions 
to form the “centre” and the forcing outward to the periphery of the 
lighter atoms to form the heavens (V, 432 ff.), and supposes that the 
collision took place between the upward and downward moving atoms. 


The obvious discrepancy between Sidney and Lucretius, which Miss 
Whitney perceives, is not to be explained as a mere confusion by 


"Op. cit., 62. 
* Op. cit., 211. 
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Sidney of the Lucretian account. The atoms of Lucretius, heavy 
and light, move perpetually downward; he denies the natural upward 
movement which Sidney distinctly has in mind. At great length Lucre- 
tius explains that “no bodily thing can by its own power be borne up- 
wards and travel upwards” (De rer. nat., II, 184 ff.).°* The error 
lies in interpreting Sidney’s word “partes”—elsewhere “substaunces” 
—as equivalent to the first beginnings, atoms, of Lucretius. Sidney, 
like Duplessis and Spenser, is thinking in terms of the elements of 
Empedocles—earth, water, fire, and air. Naturally incomplete, Sid- 
ney’s knowledge of Empedocles was derived probably more from 
Duplessis than from direct study; the Frenchman’s treatise shows 
frequent and unmistakable acquaintance with Empedocles, who in- 
cidentally is quoted in one of the chapters translated by Sidney. Al- 
though both Sidney and Duplessis are often guilty of confusing early 
Greek .osmic ideas, neither shows an understanding of the Lucre- 
tian atomism or an inclination to follow Lucretius in any but the 
most general sense. 

Returning to the Arcadian passage quoted, by “heavie partes” 
Sidney obviously means the heavier of the four elements, earth and 
water. In the Empedoclean sense the other two, fire and air, mount 
upwards and form spheres about the centric earth,®* which “in re- ’ 
spect of the round walles of heaven,” was non-existent until the ; 
process of disintegration of the original great Sphere began, and that 
of integration began; and in the passage in question Sidney, like 
Spenser, naiurally thinks, too, in terms of the accepted Ptolemaic 
cosmology. In one sentence Sidney names three of the elements; 
the sense is clear only from the entire passage (p. 409): 
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For this worde, one, being attributed to that which is All, is but one 
mingling of many, and many ones; as in a lesse matter, when we say 
one kingdome which conteines many citties; or one cittie which conteines 
many persons, wherein the under ones (if there be not a superiour power 
and wisedome) cannot by nature regarde to any preservation but of them- 
selves: no more we see they doo, since the water willingly quenches the 
fire, and drownes the earth; so farre are they from a conspired unitie: 
but that a right heavenly Nature indeed, as it were unnaturing them, doth 
so bridle them. 
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Miss Whitney traces the analogy of the city or realm, in the fore- 


* Translation of H. A. J. Munro, p. 42. t 
* Cf. John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (1920), pp. 204 ff., especially 
p. 237, and Frank Thilly, History of Philosophy (1922), p. 32. 
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going sentence, to Duplessis Mornay.*® The Frenchman alludes 
more intimately to Empedoclean doctrine in an earlier passage*’ con- 
cerning “the nature of the Elements whereof the whole is compacted.” 

Insomuch that if we will say, that according too the comon opinion, 
the aire is spread foorth-as a stickler betweene the Fyre and the Water, 
and is joyned too the one by his moysture, and too the other by his 
heate; Yee must needes say also, that there is a great and soverein Judge 
above them, which hath made them too abyde that stickler. 


The writer, like Sidney, is more interested in making room for de- 
sign than in sponsoring the Empedoclean doctrine, which, as is well 
known, Plato criticized in his Laws, on the ground that Empedocles 
did not include the idea of design. Empedocles, however, conceived 
of an outermost crystalline circle or vault of Air, within which was 
a sphere of Fire; and between this and the seas, “the sweat of the 
earth,” was the lower atmosphere, produced by the action of the 
Fire in evaporating water, and thus perhaps “joyned too the one 
by his moysture, and too the other by his heate.” At any rate, the 
conception of the four elements obtains throughout these chapters 
of the French treatise translated by Sidney, who seems to have ac- 
cepted rather completely his friend’s orthodox views. 

The foregoing comparison goes to show that there is no inherent 
contradiction between the cosmic views of Spenser and of Sidney, 
in fact that they are alike in neglecting entirely the Lucretian atomism 
and in adopting the Empedoclean conception of elements. In one 
particular, now to be considered, there is even a noteworthy re- 
semblance. 

Miss Albright has indicated** that Spenser follows the Empedo- 
clean idea of Love as the harmonizing force in the universe; Love 
combines the elements, Strife disintegrates. The pagan doctrine is 
most clearly expressed in the Hymne in Honour of Love. In the 
later hymns the poet, “now under the influence of Platonic, Aris- 
totelian, and Christian thought,” elevates the conception of the prin- 
ciple Love to the level of the Christian God. Love as an active force 
is thus described in the early hymn (83-91): 

Ayre hated earth, and water hated fyre, 
Till Loue relented their rebellious yre. 


e 


* “Curiously enough practically all of the borrowings from this book in the 
Arcadia are from the first six chapters, although they form but a small fragment 
of the book as a whole” (Whitney, op. cit., p. 209). 

* “The Trewnesse of the Christian Religion,” ed. Feuillerat, III, 267. 

* Op. cit., 737 ff. 
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He then them tooke, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary dislikes with loued meanes, 
Did place them all in order, and compell 

To keepe themselues within their sundrie raines, 
Together linkt with Adamantine chaines. 


Similarly in the following passage Pamela refutes the possible argu- 
ment that the elements combine through inherent impulse: 


But you will say it is so by nature, as much as if you said it is so, 
because it is so: if you meane of many natures conspiring together, as in 
a popular governement to establish this fayre estate; as if the Elementishe 
and ethereall partes should in their towne-house set downe the boundes 
of each ones office; then consider what followes: that there must needes 
have bene a wisedome which made them concurre: for their natures beyng 
absolute contrarie, in nature rather woulde have sought each others ruine, 
then have served as well consorted partes to such an unexpressable har- 
monie. 
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This passage, as Miss Whitney has shown,” is partly derived from 
Cicero, who in De finibus and in De natura deorum directly contra- 
dicts the Lucretian theory of chance combination; Cicero’s ideas as 
well as those of other Stoics were commonplaces in Sidney’s day. ; 
At the same time, the passages quoted are strikingly alike in gen- 
eral tone, and the metaphors italicized in each are nearly identical. ; 
In uniting “contraries,” the “Love” of Empedocles and Spenser is 
similar in function to the “wisdome” of Sidney. 

In the passages in question neither writer admits positively that 
this combining principle is also a creative one; nor had Empedocles 
or Cicero. Cicero, in the Tusculan Disputations, and Sidney ex- 
press doubt concerning the question.*° Yet later Pamela’s argument 
reaches its climax as, in the manner of Duplessis, she identifies this 
“wisdome” with the Christian God, infinite in power, knowledge, and 
goodness.** Likewise Spenser progresses from the early hymns, com- 
posed in the greener times of his youth, to those in which the Empe- 
doclean Love has become the Christian God. Yet even in the Gar- 
den of Adonis passage (F. Q. III, vi), as Miss Albright has ob- 
served,‘? Spenser follows the Genesaic account of creation, which 
he nowhere contradicts. | 
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"Op. cit., 211-212. 
“ Ibid., 209-210. 

“ Arcadia, 410. 
“Op. cit., 737. 
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Before turning to the ethical and political aspects of the Arcadian 
passage in its relation to Spenser, it will be necessary to review 
briefly the relations of Spenser and Sidney to Giordano Bruno. 

Bruno, who reached England in 1583, became intimate with Sid- 
ney’s circle, and in La Cena (1584) records a meeting in Greville’s 
house, where a scientific disputation occurred. Probably Sidney was 
the “cavalier” there mentioned; at any rate, later Bruno dedicated 
two of his books to the young Englishman, who, he says, first of- 
fered him hospitality. The theory of their intimacy was first sug- 
gested by Professor A. S. Cook,** who states that friendship with 
Bruno “marked a distinct stage in Sidney’s spiritual development” 
with regard to both the Defense and his translation of Duplessis Mor- 
nay. Professor Cook implies a sympathy on Sidney’s part that is 
hardly probable. 

Professor Levinson** has recently pointed out that a number of 
Spenser’s ideas which Greenlaw had attributed to Lucretian influ- 
ence are traceable to Bruno’s Spaccio (1584). Miss Albright, how- 
ever, remarks with reference to Levinson’s conclusions: ‘The points 
of resemblance between Spenser’s philosophy and Bruno’s are those 
in which they follow well-beaten paths; the points of difference ap- 
pear wherever Bruno is independent and original.’"* Irrespective 
of the probably earlier date of ‘““Mutability,” the value of pointing out 
the parallels in The Faerie Queene and the Spaccio lies not in prov- 
ing Spenser’s direct indebtedness, but in demonstrating the extent to 
which Bruno and Spenser employ similar devices—like the court 
of gods—and express identical ideas—like the preéxistence of souls. 
Furthermore, it is generally inaccurate to say that “Bruno’s whole 
attitude toward the material world is at odds with Spenser’s.” Each 
is thoroughly Platonic, and Bruno’s insistence upon that phase of 
Platonism which greatly impressed sixteenth-century poets—the steps 
in the attainment of a conception of Absolute Beauty—,this more 
likely appealed to Spenser and to Sidney than did the Italian’s 
scientific notions. 

The thoroughness with which Spenser and Sidney absorbed Plato- 
nism may have kept them from accepting the “new science,” which 
Bruno had tried to harmonize with it. Further, the possible influ- 


“Ed., Defense, xiii-xiv. ’ 
“Ronald 3. Levinson, “Spenser and Bruno,” PMLA XLIII +1928), 675 
ff. 


“Op. cit., 747-749. 
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ence of l-u Bartas may have discouraged a possible inclination on 
the part of the Englishmen toward the Copernican science. Green- 
law*® proposes this with reference to Sidney, who was the French- 
man’s first translator and who received high personal tribute from 
him; and Miss Albright*? suggests that Spenser’s rejection of the 
Copernican hypothesis is to be similarly explained. 

Another phase of Sidney’s chapter demands consideration—its ethi- 
cal significance. Professor Greenlaw has studied the Pamela-Cecropia 
dispute in relation to the Belphoebe-Braggadocchio episode in Book 
Il of The Faerie Queene.** He finds indications of “the direct 
influence of the Arcadia,” first, in the argument of Cecropia that 
Pamela should marry her son Amphialus. This he compares with 
Braggadocchio’s advances to Belphoebe, which, it seems to me, have 
a somewhat different association. In Sidney the worldly-minded 
Queen uses a conventional argument; after the manner of Castiglione 
she speaks first of the power of beauty and of the duty of making use 
of it (Arc. III, x, 405): 


Joyn your beauty to love; your youth to delight—for Beauty goes 
away, devoured by Time.—Do you see how the spring-time is ful of 
flowers, decking itself with them, & not aspiring to the fruits of Autumn? 
What lesson is that to you, but that in the April of your age, you should 
be like April? 

Even if Spenser had repeated this conventional sentiment, which 
he does not, there would be no reason for assigning it to Sidney’s 
influence. In the Faerie Queene Braggadocchio expresses astonish- 
ment at finding the beautiful Belphoebe, 

In this wilde forrest, where no pleasure is, 
and urges her to come to court, 

There thou maist loue, and dearely loued bee. (F.Q. II, iii, 39) 

In Belphoebe’s answer Spenser voices again his disgust of court life, 
its sloth and indolence, and defines again his conception of Honor 
(F. Q. II, iii, 40). 

The spirit of the passage is more clearly reminiscent of the ideals 
of Sidney’s knights Pyrocles and Musidorus. In fact the ideal of 
the active life is frequently expressed elsewhere in the Arcadia; but 
in the present passage, as Pamela does not directly contradict the 

““Spenser’s Infinence on Paradise Lost.” St. in Ph. XVII (1920), 320 ff. 


“ Op. cit., 720. 
“Op. cit., M.A.P., 56-59. 
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overtures of Cecropia, the analogy with Spenser is far from com- 
plete. In short, with reference to its ethical aspects the Arcadian 
passage includes a conventional theme which, though repeated in 
Shakespeare and Milton, for example, is not paralleled in Spenser’s 
digressive episode in Book II. 

As regards the well-known political application of the foregoing 
incident, in the unlawful solicitations of Braggadocchio, seconded by 
the squire Trompart, and in Belphoebe’s high-minded rebuke Spenser 
undoubtedly alludes to the question of the French marriage, imminent 
in 1579. That is, Belphoebe stands for Elizabeth, Braggadocchio for 
Anjou, and Trompart his ambassador for Simier. Greenlaw*® repeats 
this traditional view, adding that the incident in the Arcadia wherein 
Pamela repels the advances of Amphialus has the same application. 
In the Arcadia, then, Cecropia is Queen Catharine, the scheming 
mother of Anjou, who is represented in Amphialus; and Simier is 
shadowed in Sidney’s Machiavellian figure, Clinias. 

In view of the attempts of both Sidney and Spenser to prevent the 
French match—both urged by Leicester—and in view of their con- 
sequent banishment from court, the foregoing analysis is not im- 
probable.®° So far as Spenser is concerned, the case is fairly clear; 
and probably Greenlaw’s interpretation of Sidney’s passage is cor- 
rect: here Sidney is an out and out allegorist. 

But Sidney is not exactly to be identified with the historical alle- 
gorists. To say that Greville’s statements concerning his serious 
motives are correct, if perhaps emphasized to the exclusion of purely 
aesthetic motives, is not to admit generally that the Arcadia contains 
hidden contemporary names and events.*' Sidney’s preoccupation 
with ideal types excludes thought of the present; hence only in a 
general and inevitable way does the Arcadia reflect contemporary 


® Tbid., 56-58. 

* This theory was first set forth in Notes and Queries (Third Series, vols. 
III and IV, 1863), “The Arcadia Unveiled” and “The Faerie Queene Unveiled.” 
The author, who signs himself as C (Collier?), professes to reveal the identities 
of all the major figures in Sidney and Spenser. 

5 Justifying Greville’s exposition of Sidney’s purposes in the Arcadia, Green- 
law (op. cit., K.A.P. and M.A.P.) admits without reservation the presence of 
historical allegory. Zandvoort (loc. cit.) rejects the conclusions of both Greville 
and Greenlaw, asserting that in spite of the unconscious intrusion of political 
and philosophical matter, Sidney's purpose as he proceeded to revise remained 
unchanged; that is, he merely continued to need “an outlet for his fancies and 
ideas” (p. 198). Between the two views a middle ground should be sought. 
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persons and conditions. The function of the poet as distinguished 
from that of the historian and of the philosopher Sidney defines 
clearly in the Defense; and that conception, which removes him from 
the historical allegorists, he expresses concretely in the Arcadia.** 
The epic plan by which Sidney portrays groups of characters as 
types, pointed out by Greenlaw,°* is analogous to Spenser’s plan. Yet 
in view of what has been said, it does not follow that Sidney’s Ar- 
cadian stories were intended “to apply to political conditions in his 
own time and to the crisis that he saw was coming upon England.”** 

Finally, what is to be said of those passages in Spenser and Sid- 
ney which express similar political or social attitudes? For instance, 
constantly in the Arcadia and in the Faerie Queene the writers be- 
tray an aristocratic contempt for the masses and a complete distrust 
in their judgment. In their opposition to all changes from the di- 
vinely established social order and in their reliance upon the strong 
central authority Spenser and Sidney manifest their loyalty to Tudor 
doctrine. Spenser’s account of the giant with the scales (F.Q. V, ii) 
is thought to refer directly to the communistic efforts of the German 
Anabaptists, or to the English rebellion of Robert Ket, in 1549. 
Yet Professor Hughes, who holds this view, aptly adds: “The re- 
lation between Spenser’s ideas in Book Five of the Faerie Queene 
and the mass of floating conservative opinion about the social order 
which is reflected in the books of Elyot, Tyndall, North, Cheke, and 
Sidney which have been mentioned illustrates the extent to which 
he was indebted in this passage, as he was in all that he wrote, to the 
spirit of his time and to literary traditions of his time.’”*> In other 
words, political attitudes expressed in Spenser and Sidney cannot be 
disentangled from the traditional thought of the period; they can- 
not be regarded as peculiar to these writers and hence as a result 
of their mutual intercourse.*® 


* Merritt Y. Hughes (“Virgilian Allegory and The Faerie Queene,” PMLA 
XLIV (1929), 696 ff.), quoting from the Defense, concludes that in Spenser 
“Sidney’s direct appreciation of the worthies created by Homer, Virgil, and 
Ariosto is stiffened by allegory.” Sidney’s aims in the Arcadia, however, include 
“an ensample of a good governour” as well as that “of a vertuous man.” 

"Op. cit., K.AP., 331 ff. 

™ Ibid., 337. 

“Spenser and Utopia,” St. in Ph. XVII (1919), 144. 

 Spenser’s Veue and the F.Q. V attest his undoubted sympathy with Machia- 
vellian political policy. Certain characters in the Arcadia and allusions to the 
Italian in the Sidney-Languet Letters indicate Sidney’s acquaintance (cf. Green- 
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To sum up: the results of this study warrant no new theory re- 
garding the Spenser-Sidney relations. The following tentative con- 
clusions have been suggested. 

1. The remarkable parallel in the chronology and nature of the 
two men’s writings seems to point to a genuine intimacy. 

2. Although the “Areopagus” probably never existed as a club, 
the theories of poetry held by Spenser and {.dney coincide essen- 
tially, the former manifesting a seemly deference towards his patron’s 
interest in classical metres. 

3. The employment of the Italian sestina by both poets probably 
resulted from a mutual attempt to anglicize this exotic measure. 

4. Spenser and Sidney agree upon the function of epic poetry, 
they employ many of the same devices, and they voice a similar 
ethical ideal. 

5. Sidney’s cosmic views, expressed in a single chapter of the 
Arcadia, are not opposed to Spenser’s, but distinctly harmonize with 
his both in their general character and in their sources. 

6. The historical rather than the moral allegory of the Cecropia- 
Pamela in the Arcadia is paralleled by the Braggadocchio episode 
in The Faerie Queene. Except for this unique incident, the Arcadia 
betrays no evidence of historical allegory in the sense universally 
employed by Spenser. 

7. Finally, political ideas found in the Faerie Queene and in the 
Arcadia belong invariably to the traditional thought of the time. 

Accordingly, to assert that “Spenser’s acquaintance with Sidney 
never passed greatly beyond Johnson’s early overtures to Chester- 
field” (Long) is as erroneous as to speak of “friendship in the deepest 
and tenderest sense of the word” (Grosart). A comparison of their 
writings suggests that from the beginning of their acquaintance Spen- 
ser found in Sidney’s literary ideas much to which he readily re- 
sponded, and perhaps further that Sidney’s literary ambitions were 
quickened and in some measure directed by his contact with the 
aspiring Cambridge poet; the extent to which one influenced the 
other is, at present, impossible of exact definition. 

T. P. Harrison, Jr. 

The University of Texas 





law, op. cit., K.A.P., 334.). Miss Albright (op. cit., St. in Ph. XXVI (1929), 
482 ff.), noting in Sidney’s Discourse on Irish Affars his advocacy of Machia- 
vellian measures, suggests Spenser’s later dependence upon Sidney’s tract. There 
is no evidence to support the conjecture; both men express the traditional atti- 
tude. : ; 
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THE ALLEGORICAL MEANING OF 
SPENSER’S MUIOPOTMOS 


T IS my contention in this paper that Spenser’s Muiopotmos is 
an allegory of the life and death of Sir Philip Sidney much like 
Astrophel. My reasons, in brief, are the following. The two poems 
tell fundamentally the same tale. The symbolical meaning of the 
butterfly is peculiarly suited to Sidney. The episode of Astery favors 
the supposition that it alludes to Stella. The departures from classi- 
cal authority noticeable in the episode of Arachne combine to al- 
legorize an important event in Sidney’s life. 

That Muiopotmos and Astrophel tell practically the same story is, 
I think, self-evident. In both we see a gracious and gifted being 
who leaves behind him his youthful sports and the languishing eyes 
of many fair ones to go adventuring. In both he plunges recklessly 
into the dangerous pleasure he seeks. In both he is suddenly slain. 
At this point, it may be objected, the resemblances between the two 
stories are offset by an important difference. Astrophel merely pays 
the price of his venturousness; Clarion, instead, is murdered, and 
falls an innocent victim in the quarrel of Pallas. The difference is 
an argument in my favor. If we turn to the Elegie we shall find 
that Astrophel is treacherously murdered by Mars,* and that he goes 
forth as the champion of Pallas. The reason, in my opinion, is not 
far to seek. It is true that Sidney sacrificed his life to his rash 
valor; but, as will presently appear, Spenser, in his grief and bitter- 
ness, regarded him as having been foully done to death, a noble 
victim to the hatred of the enemies of the Queen. There can be 
little doubt, surely, that Muiopotmos, Astrophel, and the Elegie too, 
tell the same tale. 

My belief that Clarion and Astrophel represent the same person 
is based not only on general resemblances but also on matters of 
detail. We read that Clarion: 

Did much disdaine to subiect his desire 
To loathsome sloth, or houres in ease to wast,® 


and in Holinshed’s Chronicle we find recorded Molyneux’ statement 


* El. 169-180. * Mui., 35-36. 
? Ibid., 163-167. 
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that Sidney “. . . . could endure at no time to be idle and void of 
action.”* Again we read that Clarion was wont: 

To mount aloft unto the Christall skie, 

To vew the workmanship of heavens hight; 

Whence downe descending he along would flie 

Upon the streaming rivers, sport to find.5 


The surmise that we have here a description of intellectual occupa- 
tions as well as youthful sports is confirmed by similar lines about 
Astrophel in the Elegie: 

Within these woods of Arcadie 

He chiefe delight and pleasure tooke; 

And on the mountaine Parthenie, 

Upon the Chrystail liquid brooke, 

The Muses met him every day, 

That taught him sing, to write, and say. 

When he descended downe the mount, 

His personage seemed most divine.® 


Again, we are told that many fair ones gazed wistfully from afar 
on Clarion’s charms: 


Full manie a ladie faire, in Court full oft 
Beholding them, him secretly envide, 

And wisht that two such fannes, so silken soft. 
And golden faire, her Love would her provide.’ 


Closely similar are the timid yearnings of the fair ones in Astrophel: 


Full many maydens often did him woo, 
Them to vouchsafe emongst his rimes to name, 
Or make for them as he was wont to do, 

For her that did his heart with love inflame.® 


Other parallels are not lacking. Clarion encounters the spider in 
. a garden: 


It fortuned (as heavens had behight) 
That in this gardin where yong Clarion 
Was wont to solace him, a wicked wight,® 


Astrophel encounters the boar in a forest: 


It fortuned, as he that perilous game 


*M. W. Wallace, The Life of Sir ™ Mui., 105-108. 
Philip Sidney, p. 250. * As., 37-40. 
* Mui., 44-47. ® Mui., 241-243. 


* Elegie, 90-98. 
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Ir forreine soyle, pursued far away, 
Into a forest wide and waste he came 
Where store he heard to be of salvage prey.° 


Both Clarion and Astrophel rush “greedily”? upon their fate. Both 
are commiserated euphuistically, Clarion as an “unhappie happie 
Flie,”’** Astrophel as one who found 


. in hunting, such felicitie, 
Or rather infelicitie.*. . . . 


Both are pierced by hideous beasts, Astrophel in the thigh (Adonis 
was gored in the left thigh), Clarion “under the left wing”. 

Of especial interest are two passages in which Clarion and Astrophel 
appear in arms. About Clarion’s wings “as silver bright”, we are 
told that: 


. ne heaven does shine so bright, 
Distinguished with manie a twinckling starre.'* 


With this compare the description of Astrophel’s arms in the Elegie: 


He sparkled in his armes afarrs, 
As he were dight with fiery starrs.1® 


The lines immediately preceding those just quoted are also of 
interest: 


Then Pallas afterward attyrde 
Our Astrophill with her device, 
Whom in his armor heaven admyrde 
As of the nation of the skies.1® 


Clarion also is of the nation of the skies. He is the fairest 


Of all the race of silver winged Flies. 

Which doo possesse the Empire of the aire,!7 
and, as will presently appear, we have good reason to understand 
the matter as we do in the case of Astrophel. It will be noticed, too, 
that in the lines above, Astrophel arms in the cause of Pallas who, 
surely, represents the learned Virgin Queen. I have already pointed 
out that Clarion falls in Pallas’s quarrel. 

It can hardly be doubted that Spenser was familiar with the butter- 

fly as a symbol of the soul. As such, the butterfly is of constant 


” As., 91-94. 4 Mui., 93-94. 
™ Mui., 204, As., 104. % Fl., 167-168. 
? Mui., 234. * El., 163-167. 
* As., 79-80. ™ Mui., 17-18. 
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occurrence in late classic and in Renaissance art; we find it en- 
graved on gems, carved in bas-reliefs, painted on walls.** The symbol 
was popular because it suggested so vividly the spirit rising in splen- 
dor from its narrow cocoon, the body. And it was as a spirit, free 
from all grossness, all bodily weakness, that Sidney appeared to his 
contemporaries. To Spenser above all he was “that most Heroicke 
spirit” commemorated in the sonnet to the Countess of Pembroke. 
Perhaps he appeared as a somewhat critical spirit, such that few 
things, 

. . . . however sweet they beene, 

Mote please his fancie, nor him cause t’ abide.?® 


Yet he was ever a gracious spirit who, though he might mingle with 
others more to satisfy his mind than his heart, was nevertheless tender 
of the feelings of all. He is well described in Clarion: 


Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder 
Ne with his feete their silken leaves deface.2° 


He was truly “of the nation of the skies,” and the symbol by which 
Spenser chose to represent him was surely his by right. 

In the works of art to which I have alluded, we sometimes see 
the butterfly fleeing from a winged boy with a net; or we see the 
butterfly, or butterfly-winged Psyche, captured and tormented by 
the boy.” For love is the tormentor of the soul, and the soul ever 
strives against love’s excess. This painful conflict is frequently de- 
scribed in the Greek Anthology,” and is suggested in the Golden Ass 
of Apuleius, where, however, Venus is chiefly responsible for the 
tribulations of poor Psyche. Spenser was much interested in the fable 
and, I believe, in its recondite meaning. Everybody knows that 
Psyche has an important part in the episode of the Garden of Adonis 
in F.Q. III. 6; and if I am not much mistaken she is close at hand 
‘elsewhere*® in Canto 6 and suffers under the name of Amoret in 
Canto 12. In Muiopotmos she is mentioned by name; but, as I 
hope to have already shown in part, that is the least of the matter. If 
T understand it correctly, the whole poem is an allegory of the tragic 


* Haight, Apuleius and His Influence, p. 163 et seq. 
 Mui., 157-158. 

* Mui., 174-175. 

™ Haight, op. cit., p. 182. 

= Ibid. 

** Compare F. Q. III. 6. 16-26 with Golden Ass, V. 31., 
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strife between spirit and grossness, or at least between idealism and 
materialism. 

Spenser’s account of the contest between Pallas and Arachne dif- 
fers from Ovid’s, on which it is chiefly based, in certain omissions, and 
also in two additions which I believe to be original with Spenser 
himself. The additions are the introduction of a butterfly in Pallas’s 
web** and of Love and Sport in Arachne’s. ‘Take the two in- 
novations together, and you have the butterfly once more in conflict 
with the winged boy. In view of what I have already said, it seems 
to me extremely unlikely that this juxtaposition is accidental. If it is 
not, and if we grant it as probable that the butterfly stands for Sidney 
and Pallas for Queen Elizabeth, then the whole episode must allegorize 
a conflict in which Elizabeth was victorious thanks to Sidney; for, 
says Spenser, “Arachne by his means was vanquished”.*® Further- 
more, the weapon used against Elizabeth by her enemy must have 
been in the nature of an amorous snare; the mention of Love and of 
Arachne’s web (almost a conventional symbol in this sense’) tell 
us that much. Indeed the conflict must have been partly an internal 
one, between Elizabeth’s higher self and her inclination to love. If 
my premises are correct, the inference is, of course, obvious. The 
event alluded to is the courtship of Elizabeth by the Duke of Alengon. 

Various objections may be made to the interpretation I have sug- 
gested. Sidney was not chiefly instrumental in preventing the French 
marriage. There is no reason to think that Alencgon plotted against 
Sidney’s life, and in 1586 the Duke had been dead two years. 
Alencon’s nickname in England, at least in court circles, was Frog, 
not Spider. As for the first of these objections, poetic license, espe- 
cially in the commemorative verse of the time, would really ac- 
count for the exaggeration, even if Spenser’s adoring devotion to 
Sidney did not. As for the last, poetic fitness and common prudence 
would have been sufficient reasons for not introducing a frog into the 
episode; but in any case Alencon was as active as his mother in trying 
to spin a web of intrigue around Elizabeth. The second objection 
seems at first sight insurmountable; yet I believe that, if we do not 
take the allegory too literally, it will not prove so. 

Sidney was not assassinated; nevertheless his death filled Spenser’s 
heart with angry bitterness. In the Elegie, as I have already pointed 
out, Astrophel is treacherously murdered by envious Mars; in the 


* Mui., 329-336. * Mui., 261. 
* Mui., 289-294. ™ Cats, Emblems; Amoretti, LXXI, etc. 
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Epitaph (which so far has been retained in the Spenser canon) his 
fall is called “The proud Castilians shame”’.** In short, Spenser felt 
that his frienc has been cruelly murdered by the war in the Nether- 
lands. Have we reason to believe that he regarded that war as an 
act of disappointed vengeance on the part of Alengcon? We have not, 
but we are fully justified in believing that he must have regarded 
it as in good measure the result of Alencon’s resentment. The Duke 
repeatedly swore to be revenged on Elizabeth and on his brother,”® 
Burghley feared what the baited wretch might do,*° the Prince of 
Orange “was strongly of opinion that Alencon was acting in concert 
with the Spaniards, with the ultimate object of avenging himself upon 
the English Queen”.** On the other hand, such events as the attempt 
on Orange’s life and the treacherous attack on Antwerp aroused 
suspicion and anger; and whatever the Duke’s motives may have been, 
the result was an ever-increasing clamor for overt intervention on the 
part of England,** and ever-increasing contingents of English 
troops in the Netherlands.** But this is not all. Alengon actually 
hated Sidney. “I wonder”, Languet writes to the latter, “why the 
Duke of Anjou has conceived this dislike of you. If he hates you 
only because you opposed him in England, he will soon be reconciled 
to you”.** Is it strange that Spenser should feel as if the detested 
Frenchman had had something to do with Sidney’s death? 

I have said that the departures from classical authority in the 
episode of Arachne are two; as a matter of fact, however, there are 
three such departures in the episode. Spenser had authority for giv- 
ing Cupid a son called Pleasure; but so far as I know he had none 
for giving him a brother called Sport. Again, while his description of 
Europa is a faithful translation from Ovid’s tale of Arachne, the 


sescort of nymphs and tritons is not to be found in that tale at all; 


it is taken from Virgil’s account of Neptune in ineid V. 822-26. 
Why did Spenser expand his source into this gorgeous pageant of 
Jove triumphantly bearing the virgin across the sea? Why did he 
take pains to have two winged boys precede Jove? If I am not very 
much mistaken, he did so because he meant us to see in Jupiter the 


* An Epitaph upon the right Honourable Sir Phillip Sidney, 39. 
Hume, The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth, pp. 273, 284, 294, 299. 
* Beesly, Queen Elizabeth, p. 120. 

™ Hume, op. cit., p. 237. 

* Hume, The Great Lord Burghley, pp. 372, 379, 382. 

* Hume, The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth, p. 322. 

“Wallace, op. cit., p. 218. 
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royal suitor of Elizabeth; and in tne winged boys the two amorous and 
sprightly messengers, La Mole and Simier, who preceded him to 
England.** The fancy was not a far-fetched one in that age of 
pageantry. Indeed, in 1581, the very year when an imposing em- 
bassy crossed the Channel to sue for Elizabeth’s hand, there oc- 
curred at the French court a spectacle which might well have been 
sufficient to suggest Spenser’s lines. In honor of the marriage of the 
Duke De Joyeuse to the Queen’s sister, there was performed the 
famous Ballet de la Reine, probably the first opera. The central 
scene of this magnificent masque was the entrance of an enormous 
float representing the ocean; and on it, Thetis and Glaucus, drawn 
by sea-horses; and towering above it, a triple fountain bearing naiads; 
and before it and around it, mermaids and tritons. On the same oc- 
casion, Cardinal De Bourbon displayed a great mythological water- 
pageant on the Seine. Both were repeatedly imitated in Italy, the 
latter notably in 1585, at Nice, when the galley of Princess Catherine 
of Austria, sailing to her wedding with Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, 
was escorted by sea-monsters bearing on their backs Neptune, Thetis, 
nymphs, etc.*® Spenser, then, may well have thought of such things 
in connection with Elizabeth and the Duke of Alencon. True, 
Alencon was not already victorious when he came to seek the Queen, | 
and indeed his entry was far from a triumphal one; but we must 
remember that Arachne’s web represents her advance upon Pallas’s 
claim to supremacy, and that Spenser’s allegory symbolizes Alencon’s 
intentions as well as his actions. Besides, if the Duke’s first visit to i 
England was decidedly informal, the great embassy of 1581 surely : 
made up for it.** To return to the winged boys, it is worth noting i 
that in a manner they anticipate the “two Springals of full tender 
yeares” who appear before Mercilla in F.Q. V.10.6. 

I hope to have shown, by this time, that in Clarion we have good 
reason to see a symbol of Sir Philip Sidney. But there are two 
butterflies in Muiopotmos; and indeed, no account of Sidney could 
have been complete without mention of her whom he loved and who 
will ever be associated with him as a twin spirit. 

The episode of Asterie arrests attention for two reasons: it has i 
no formal connection with the rest of the poem, and it is curiously i 
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heterodox in its mythology. The first of these peculiarities at once 
strikes the eye; the episode almost has the appearance of a irag- 
ment, of an interpolation. Yet it is complete in itself, and the name 
Asterie is too suggestive of the name Stella not to persuade us that 
the seeming interpolation is an organic part of the poem. It is notice- 
able, too, that the episode of Asterie occupies the same relative posi- 
tion in Muiopotmos that the episode of Stella does in Astrophel: both 
immediately follow the lines on the wistful and admiring maidens; 
wherefore we not unnaturally surmise that the logical connection 
is the same in both cases, and that Asterie was the object of Clarion’s 
exclusive devotion. Why, however, was not the connection made 
explicit? The break is too sharp to be involuntary; we must con- 
clude, then, that it is intentional. Now its obvious effect is to make 
the identification of persons more difficult: if we had been told that 
Clarion loved Asterie, we could not have failed to think of Astrophel. 
Yet, if the poem is allegorical at all (and I think I have established 
the probability of its being so), Spenser wished to be understood. 
It would seem, then, that his purpose was to avoid committing him- 
self. Why, we may ask, should he regard the matter in so serious a 
light as this? The episode of Arachne, if my interpretation of it is 
correct, might cause some irritation at court; yet Spenser took no such 
extraordinary precautions with Mother Hubberds Tale or with Colin 
Clouts Come Home Again. The alternative would seem to be that 
he apprehended serious annoyance because of the episode of Asterie. 
It is that episode, in fact, which has the appearance of something 
cautiously isolated; and I think I can prove the possibility, at least, 
of its meaning being such as to justify Spenser’s fears. 

No such fable of Asterie as that now in question is to be found in 
classical mythology. In giving the story its mythological garb, 


' Spenser seems to have drawn chiefly on Apuleius, who tells us that 


Venus, having been informed of the loves of Cupid and Psyche, visited 
her wrath upon the latter and tried to banish her forever from the 
earth (where she was already an unhappy wanderer) by sending 
her on an errand to the infernal regions. Apuleius says nothing about 
a train of attendant maidens, but various authors speak of the Graces 
as attending upon Venus. Asterie is nowhere mentioned in connection 
with Venus, Cupid, or Psyche; nor is she said to have been turned into 
a butterfly. Spenser had therefore no grounds in mythology for 
introducing her into the episode. As I have already implied, I be- 
lieve it was chiefly the connotation of the name which caused him to do 
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so. It will be noticed that the flower into which Astrophel is turned** 
is probably the star-wort or aster. Of the various Asteries we meet 
with in classical literature, the one mentioned in F.Q. III. 11.34 is 
said to have been carried up to heaven by Jupiter, by whom she be- 
came the mother of Hecate; and Natalis Comes, explaining that di- 
vinity as symbolical of the influence of the stars, bases his interpreta- 
tion on her mother’s name.*® A maiden called Asterie is the subject of 
one of Horace’s odes; and it is worth noting that the poet assures her*® 
of her lover’s devotion, which he declares to be proof against all 
allurements. Spenser, then, had more than one reason for associat- 
ing the name of Asterie with that of Stella; and the probable subject 
of Muiopotmos, the position of the episode in the poem, the poet’s 
going out of his way to introduce the name into the episode; all these 
added considerations, surely warrant the belief that Stella was in- 
tended. 

If Asterie stands for Penelope Devereux, how are we to interpret 
the episode? Colin Clouts Come Home Again would be sufficient 
to tell us that Stella was of Elizabeth’s train of maidens. Venus must 
therefore stand for the Queen; and the occurrences allegorized in 
the episode must be connected with the Court. In order to under- 
stand what these occurrences probably were, it is necessary to grasp 
the nature of the peculiar relations which existed between Elizabeth 
and her Maids of Honor. The following passage*? makes the matter 
perfectly clear: 


Queen Elizabeth once asked a French nobleman what he thought of 
her ladies. The visitor, an adroit courtier well skilled in the subtle art of 
flattery, refused to make any comment on them whatsoever, protesting his 
inability “to judge stars in the presence of the sun.” This answer pleased 
the Queen, and at the same time aptly defined the position occupied by 
her Maids of Honor, whose duty it was to set off their mistress’s glory, 
but in no wise deflect it unto themselves. 

Elizabeth, with true Tudor love of pageantry and color, fully realized 
the spectacular value of a gorgeous setting, so that from the first she took 
care to surround herself with all the pomp and circumstance of splendid 
palaces, rich furniture, elaborate dresses and magnificent jewelry. 

In this handsome background the Maids of Honor occupied a con- 
spicuous and highly decorative place. Beautiful, well born, highly edu- 


* As., 181-199. 

® Mythologiae, X, sub De Hecate. 

“ Horace, Carm., III. 7. 

“Wilson, Queen Elizabeth’s Maids of Honor, pp. 3-4. 
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cated girls, they were fitted both by birth and accomplishments to be the 
intimate companions of their royal mistress. Dressed in white and silver, 
they grouped themselves round the Queen, and were essentially a part 
of a well arranged picture designed for the enhancement of regal majesty. 
Unfortunately they evinced considerable disinclination to remain in the 
background, and individual stars twinkled so brightly that they seriously 
distracted the young courtiers from their rapt contemplation of the 
Elizabethan sun. 

This prepensity caused much trouble at Court, entailing hard words, 
frequently accompanied by still harder blows from the royal hand for the 
delinquent Maids of Honor, whilst their luckless admirers had ample time 
for reflection or repentance during the constraints of imprisonment. 


The situation is, I think, now clear. The Maids of Honor were 
to be attractive, but strictly as a background; they were to be lov- 
able, but Cupid was forbidden to use his bow. The harvest of ad- 
miration which they gathered was to go to Elizabeth, and failure in 
this matter was punished with startling severity. With all this in 
mind, let us turn to our episode. 

The episode begins with a charming little picture of Venus and her 
court: 


Report is that Dame Venus on a day, 

In spring when flowres doo clothe the fruitful ground, 
Walking abroad with all her Nymphes to play, 

Bade her faire damzels flocking her arownd, 

To gather flowres, her forhead to array. 


Spenser goes on to tell us that Asterie gathered more flowers than 
her companions who, moved to envy, told Venus that Cupid “did 
lend her secret aid”. Thereupon the goddess flew into a jealous pas- 
sion and visited her wrath upon the maiden. Considered in the light 


‘ of what has been said above, the story certainly takes on a familiar 


aspect. Is it going too far to identify the flowers with the harvest 
of admiration I have spoken of? Is it fanciful to see in the flowers 
picked with the assistance of Cupid the sort of admiration Eliza- 
beth resented? Let us apply a test to the matter. 

If we substitute names for symbols in the episode we seem to learn 
that Elizabeth, in a jealous passion, fixed upon** or identified with 
Penelope Devereux certain things which that lady had come by 
through the agency of love and which became permanently associated 
with her.** What things connected with love do we permanently as- 


© Mui., 140-143. “* Mui., 144. 
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sociate with Stella? Are they not the beautiful expression of Sid- 
ney’s admiration and devotion? Let us turn back to the symbols, for 
a moment. We are told that the flowers were turned into the colors 
which Asterie bore on her wings. Clarion also bore colors on his 
wings. Says Spenser: 

Ne (may it be withouten perill spoken) 

The Archer God, the sonne of Cytheree, 

That ioyes on wretched lovers to be wroken, 

And heaped spoyles of bleeding harts to see, 

Beares in his wings so manie a changefull token.*4 


It will be observed that the third and fourth lines of the passage 
are not pertinent to the simile unless they have something to do with 
the rich colors on Clarion’s wings. It will also be observed that by 
“heaped spoyles of bleeding harts” (an expression richly suggestive 
of color) Spenser meant the trophies of Cupid’s amatory prowess. It 
is not unreasonable to suspect, then, that by the colors on Clarion’s 
wings he meant to symbolize testimonials of love given to Sidney; 
all the more so as the lines immediately following are those on the 
wistful and admiring maidens. Are we not justified in surmising 
that Asterie’s wings also bore the trophies of her charms? 

Let us carry the test a little further. It would not be strange if 
in an age which learned its rhetoric from Cicero a “dainty conceit” 
in verse had been called a flower; for that writer constantly uses flos 
in the sense of flower of speech, or literary purple patch. He speaks 
of “flos aut lumen eloquentie,’’*® holds forth about “male audire 

. nimis floribus et ingenii affluentia,’**® admonishes us that in 
certain parts only is it suitable that a composition “conspersa sit 
quasi verborum sententiarumque floribus,”*” and so forth, and so on, 
ad libitum. As a matter of fact the figure was common enough in 
English, both in Spenser’s day and earlier. Says Dunbar in his 
Golden Targe: “Thare was Mercurius, wise and eloquent, of rethorike 
that fand the flouris faire’;** and Nicholas Udal entitled his choice 
selections from Terence Floures of Latyne Spekynge Selected and 
Gathered out of Terence. A posy might be a bunch of flowers or an 
anthology. Andrew Kingsmill hopes that his readers may be “re- 
freshed” with “this my poor posy,”*® and some thirty years later 
John Brinsley declares:°° 


“ Mui., 97-101. ““ Golden Targe, 117. 
“ Brutus, 17.66. “” Com}. Afflict., VII. 
“Orat. pro P. Quintio, 12.10.13. .” Lud. Lit., X. 153. 


** De Orat., 3.25.96. 
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That booke is a most pleasant posie, composed of all the sweet smelling 
flowers, picked of purpose out of all his workes. 


Let us now return to our French nobleman. Without being Eliza- 
bethans or Ciceronians we may say that he addressed to Elizabeth, 
and indirectly to her Maids of Honor, a flowery speech. The discreet 
flowers of admiration which he threw at the Maids did not displease 
the Queen; but such flowers of love as Sidney offered Stella would 
doubtless make her angry. 

If my interpretation of the episode is correct, we must understand 
that the report of amorous relations between Lady Penelope and 
Sidney did make the Queen angry. We must further understand 
that Elizabeth was jealous of Sidney, and that her jealous anger was 
redoubled by the memory of an intrigue in which some person near 
and dear to her had secretly engaged till it ended in “mickle woe” 
and “manie a rufull teare”.®°? Spenser’s words do not require us to 
identify this person with Sidney. As I have already implied, the 
intervention of Cupid mentioned before may quite well stand for the 
agency of love. On the other hand, Apuleius’s fable would naturally 
have suggested the name for any object of Venus’s jealousy, and 
even supposing that Spenser intended a personal application both 
times, prudence would have recommended ambiguity. Besides, while 
many reasons stand against the man’s being Sidney, known facts 
point strikingly to somebody else. 

One of the most memorable storms of jealousy that ever rocked 
Her Majesty’s court was that provoked by the flirtation between 
Lettice Knollys and Her Majesty’s official favorite, the Earl of Lei- 
cester. When at last it ended, “Elizabeth wept, upbraiding the Earl 
for unfaithfulness, whilst he on bended knee begged forgiveness, 

_ promising never to offend in like manner again.’”°* Here we have 
“mickle woe” and “rufull teares” with a vengeance! And Lettice 
Knollys, whom the Queen never forgave, was the mother of Penelope 
Devereux. Who more likely than Penelope to remind Elizabeth of 
those “rufull teares”? Sidney’s presuming to fall in love would in 
any case have been regarded as an offence: when he got married, 
the Queen was thrown into “a great fit of jealously,’”** and made 
herself thoroughly disagreeable. What, then, are her feelings and 
her actions likely to have been if it was reported to her that he was 

* Mui., 132-133. 

* Wilson, op. cit., p. 53. 

* Wallace, op. cit., 294. 
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in love with the daughter of Lettice Knollys—the woman “more de- 
tested by the Queen than perhaps any other woman at the court’’?** 

Spenser tells us that the report made to Venus about Asterie was 
not true,®® and in fact we know that Sidney “liked, but loved not”. 
Yet Astrophel makes it clear that Sidney did not keep his poems 
to Penelope for his own reading; and from both Astrophel and Sir 
Philip himself we learn that certain maidens could have wished to 
receive more notice than they did. There were grounds, then, for 
the envy of which Spenser speaks; and the poems were at hand to 
be interpreted accordingly. It would not have been the only time 
that spite armed itself with the Queen’s jealous anger. In 1579 
Simier avenged himself on Leicester in precisely this way, and the 
Queen’s fury was such, on that occasion, that she was with difficulty 
prevented from sending her favorite to the Tower. Once again, if 
Elizabeth was really persuaded that Sidney was making love to Lady 
Penelope, what is she likely to have done? 

Spenser tells us that Venus sent Asterie “In the wide aire to make 
her wandring flight,’** in other terms, that she sent her packing. Did 
Elizabeth send Lady Penelope away from Court? Certainly, we are 
not forbidden to think so by the following: 


Wherever Lady Penelope Devereux may usually have been up to the 
time of her mother’s marriage with the Earl of Leicester, or its discovery, 
whether with the Countess of Essex or under other guardianship, she ap- 
pears afterwards to have been taken care of by the Earl of Huntington, 
whose wife was a sister of Lady Sidney, who had been for some time 
custodian of Mary Queen of Scots, and who since 1572 had been President 
of the North and Lord Lieutenant of Northumberland and other counties. 

On the 10th of March, 1581, this Earl of Huntington wrote from 
Newcastle to Lord Burghley in terms implying that Lady Penelope Dever- 
eux and her sister Dorothy had been for some while under his charge and 
away from the Court.5” 


Mr. ox Bourne seems to imply that there was some connection 
between Lady Penelope’s removal to Northumberland and Leicester’s 
marriage; but why should there have been? Lettice Knollys was 
an affectionate mother to her son, at least,®* and Leicester had no 
reason that I can discover for not wanting his step-daughter in the 
house. It is worth noticing, also, that Lady Penelope had two guard- 


* Ibid., p. 245. * Fox Bourne, Sir Philip Sidney, p. 2 
% Mui., 143. Wilson, op. cit., p. 210. 
© Mui., 138-139. 
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ians beside the Earl of Huntington; i.e., Walsingham and Burghley. 
The fact remains, then, that for perhaps four years before her mar- 
riage to Lord Rich, Penelope Devereux resided with that one of her 
guardians who lived farthest from the Court. 

If Elizabeth did have Lady Penelope summoned to Northumber- 
land, it may be confidently asserted that she was largely responsible 
for Sidney’s unhappiness later. Does he not attribute all his wretched- 
ness to not having loved in time? And what prevented his doing 
so during at least five years? Surely it was Lady Penelope’s absence 
which prevented him from seeing “how faire a day” had now, indeed, 
quite dawned. If Sidney had been deeply in love when his engage- 
ment to Lady Penelope was broken, it is hardly likely that he would 
have shown “respects”. As for the immediate causes of the rupture, 
a number have been suggested. Of these I do not think the financial 
ones probable; for it is doing an injustice to the signatories of the 
agreement*® to believe that any of them was ignorant of the state 
of Essex’s affairs when he signed. Nor do I believe that Sir Henry 
Sidney’s personal feelings would have been sufficient to make him dis- 
regard his signature. I think it probable, instead, that even as early 
as the fall of 1576,°° when presumably, the expediency of the en- 
gagement was first questioned, a knowledge of Leicester’s intended 
marriage with Lettice Knollys may have proved a strong deterrent. 
If my opinion is correct, it was again the Queen who was chiefly 
responsible, though indirectly, for Sidney’s later unhappiness. 

Had Elizabeth been informed of Sidney’s engagement, it seems to 
me that the greatness of the offense, in her eyes, and the imminence of 
the danger would have lashed her into taking measures that we should 
have heard of. Therefore, I do not believe that she was told. Nor 
was it inevitable for her to know; Leicester had been married two 
years before she found out in his case. If, instead, she judged the 
situation to amount to no more than an incipient passion, she was far 
too shrewd to handle such a man as Sidney roughly. A word to 
Huntington, and time, she may well have felt, would do the rest. As 
for Sidney, not seriously moved, fretting, on the other hand, for ac- 
tion, he probably gave the matter no great thought. Thus, perhaps, 
Elizabeth played the part of fate, and Sidney came to cry out in 
anguish: “No force, no fraude, robd thee of they delight!” 

To return to the episode of Asterie, Spenser tells us that a change 
was put upon the nymph: she was turned into a butterfly. Was 


* Wallace, op. cit., p. 244. © Ivid. 
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any change put forcibly on Penelope Devereux? ‘There was, and 
she protested against it even at the altar. Are we to understand that 
Elizabeth had a hand in the matter? If we judge by a letter of the 
Earl of Huntingdon to Burghley,** the marriage was brought about by 
the Earl. Yet Fox Bourne, at least, is sceptical: 

In March, 1581, the Earl of Huntingdon was scheming the marriage of 
Lady Penelope to the “proper gentleman,” who had just inherited a title, 
and wealth to match. The scheme, by whomsoever countenanced and 
ordered, was successful.*? 


Again, consider what followed: 





During Sidney’s absence from Court, Penelope Devereux’s guardian, the 
Earl of Huntingdon, arranged a marriage for her . . . . and the Queen 
; having given her consent the marriage was hastily concluded.** 


; Professor Wallace argues that “those who were responsible for 
ce | | arranging the match” acted in all frankness so far as Sidney was 
: concerned: 


j Huntingdon was his uncle by marriage, Burghley had admired and loved 

him from his earliest years. His friendship with Walsingham was closer 

2 than with either of the others. It is hardly credible that these men 

iY Rag would thwart Sidney’s wishes.** 
[ 
a. 


2 ABs 


4 Fe This is just the point. It is hardly credible, unless the Queen’s min- 
PRE isters were acting under compulsion. For are we to believe that they i 
a ; thought it agreeable to Sidney’s wishes that Penelope Devereux 
oe As should be forcibly married to such a man as Lord Rich? Did they 

2 7 suppose that the man who had “recently been writing sonnets” to : 
Penelope would be pleased? Did they know so little of their friend’s 
character as to imagine that his feelings would be very different from 
the fierce indignation of sonnet xx1v? ; 

It is possible, of course, that the match really was “ardently sought 
by the Earl of Huntingden”;* if the Earl had been saddled with his 
wards for four years, the Queen might well feel assured of his will- } 
ingness. But it is equally possible that the marriage was not merely 
countenanced but as good as ordered. The Queen’s determination 
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that “the diamond of her realm” should never marry Lettice Knollys’ 
a daughter was not likely to be a passing one, and Elizabeth was skil- 
j ; ful in putting the blame for her death warrants on other people’s 
: \ i “Fox Bourne, of. cit., p. 238. “Wallace, op. cit., pp. 247-248. 
@ Ibid., p. 239. ® Addleshaw, Sir Philip Sidney, p. 327. 


® Wilson, op. cit., p. 126. 
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shoulders. Under the circumstances it may not be so queer after 
all that when later Lady Rich lived openly with Lord Mountjoy “she 
suffered no ostracism’’*®® at Court. 

As everyone knows, Muiopotmos begins as follows: 


I sing of deadly dolorous debate, 

Stir’d up through wrathfull Nemesis despight, 
Betwixt two mightie ones of great estate, 

Drawne into armes, and proof of mortall fight, 
Through proud ambition, and hartswelling hate, 
Whilest neither could the others greater might 

And sdeignfull scorne endure; that from small iarre, 
Their wraths at length broke into open war. 


Setting aside, for the moment, the matter of allegory, how du these 
lines apply to the fable? The only clash of ambitions mentioned is 
that between Pallas and Arachne; but neither of these was of the 
sex indicated, and Arachne was not a great personage. The second 
of these objections applies also to Aragnoll, who, furthermore, is not 
impelled by ambition. As for Clarion, he has no quarrel with any- 
body; he is the victim of the rest. It is clear, then, that as an intro- 
duction to the fable the lines must be understood in a comprehensive 
and somewhat indefinite way: Clarion falls a victim to the ambition 
of Pallas and Arachne and to the hatred of Aragnoll. 

Let us now consider Spenser’s lines as an introduction to the alle- 
gory which I have postulated. As I have shown, Spenser may well 
have regarded Sidney’s death as in good measure the result of Alen- 
con’s activities in the Netherlands, which in their turn were con- 
nected with the duel of wits between Elizabeth and Catherine De 
Medici. Even leaving Alencon out of consideration, it is of course 


a fact that England’s intervention in the Netherlands was chiefly in- 


tended to forestall French occupation. In a general way, therefore, 
it may be said that the protracted duel between Elizabeth and Cath- 
erine “at length broke into open warre.” 

It seems far fetched, at first sight, to say of Elizabeth and Cather- 
ine that “neither could the others greater might and sdeignfull scorne 
endure”. Yet each unquestionably regarded the other’s power as a 
menace and tried to diminish it; and as for “sdeignfull scorne”, there 
was no lack of it on either side. Catherine can hardly have been 
indifferent to her son’s being made “the laughing stock of Europe”;*’ 


* Wallace, op. cit., p. 257. 
* Hume, The Courtships of Queen Elizabeth, p. 284. 
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and still less, perhaps, can she have relished the opinions which her 
English sister freely expressed: 

She said to a foreign envoy that “she was an Englishwoman and that 
the Queen of France was a Florentine and now it would be seen which of 
the two would handle her affairs the better.” What is more, Catherine 
knew that Elizabeth did not have any too high an opinion of her ability, 
because it had been reported to her that she had said that one who was 


born a merchant’s daughter could not be altogether competent to govern 
a kingdom.®$ 


As for Elizabeth, she did not soon forget that Henry Duke of Anjou 
refused to marry her, declaring openly that “he would never marry 
any woman with as bad a reputation as Elizabeth’s,”** It is clear, 
then, that if Spenser alluded to the two queens he was not exaggerat- 
ing. Furthermore, it is quite possible that he had Spain in mind as 
well as France; and everybody knows how many and how fierce the 
provocations were that finally let loose the thunder of guns in the 
Channel. 

There is no mention of Asterie in the lines I have been discussing. 
Was she absent from Spenser’s thoughts when he wrote them? I 
doubt it. Stella also fell a victim to the clashing desires of the great, 
and much more than Sidney was sacrificed to the ambiguous passions 
of the Queen; at least, so I believe. Hers also was the fate of the 
butterfly at the hands of the cruel winged boy. And the symbol of the 
soul was not mistakenly chosen in her case; for it was the soul 
of a young girl that was deliberately murdered before God’s altar, 
and in her agonized protest Penelope Devereux pleaded in vain 
with the ruthless materialism of her tormentors for the rights of 
the spirit. Indeed, the author of Mother Hubbards Tale and Vergil’s 
Gnat may well have wondered why so few of those who followed the 
light of idealism escaped unhurt from Elizabeth’s heartless and dan- 
gerous court. 


C. W. Lemi 
Goucher College 


* Van Dyke, Catherine De Medicis, I. 283. 
© Op. cit., II. 170. 
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XXXVI 
A NOTE ON GADSHILL, OUR SETTER 


OR a man of so questionable a reputation, Gadshill in Henry IV, 

Part 1, has been happy in escaping undue attention. He is, 
truly, one of Falstaff’s “gentlemen of the shade.” His shady presence 
is of some interest, however, if only because he has kept good com- 
pany for so long. 

In the current texts of the play, Gadshill favors us with his actual 
person in three scenes.’ But his existence is amplified elsewhere in 
the play by the reference of other characters to him, directly and 
indirectly. Falstaff and Poins both mention him by name in the 
second scene of Act I°; and the number of the robbers (excluding 
Hal and Poins) is six times given as four by the Prince and Falstaff, 
in the course of the second Act.® 

On the other hand, Gadshill is ignored on several occasions, without 
apparent reason. The first instance is well remembered. In the 
current text, Poins, attempting to persuade Hal to execute the jest 
against Falstaff, says, “Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill shall 
rob those men that we have already waylaid”;* and, under the Prince’s 
questioning, immediately thereafter forgets one of the four: 


Prince. Yea, but I doubt they will be too hard for us. 

Poins. Well, for two of them, I know them to be as true-bred cow- 
ards as ever turned back; and for the third, if he fight longer than he sees 
reason, I’ll forswear arms. 


Beside this may be set two passages which occur just before the 


“robbery is executed. In the first, Poins, instead of questioning Gads- 


hill, speaks only of Bardolph: 


Gads. Stand. 
Fal. So I do, against my will. 


7II. is iis iv. 

Falstaff at I. ii. 118; Poins at I. ii. 142, 181. References are to the Oxford 
text, ed. W. J. Craig. 

* By the Prince in II. ii. 65; iv. 283, 236: by Falstaff in II. iv. 178, 183, 196. 

“I. ii. 180-2. Theobald’s correction, embodied in these lines, will be dealt with 
presently. 

*T. ii, 202-7. J 
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750 Gadshill, “Our Setter’ 


Poins. O! ’tis our setter: I know his voice. Bardolph, what news?* 
And earlier in the same scene, Falstaff, who struggles in on foot, 
fretting “like a gummed velvet” at the loss of his horse, calls vigorously 
on all the others, but ignores Gadshill even in his extremity: 

Poins! Hal! a plague upon you both! Bardolph! Peto! I’ll starve e’er I'll 
rob a foot further.’ 

Again, in the great tavern scene, while Falstaff, playing Hal, is defend- 
ing himself before the imaginary king, he cries with eloquent pathos, 

No, my good lord; banish Peto, banish Bardolph, banish Poins; but for 

sweet Jack Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant Jack 
Falstaff, and therefore more valiant, being, as he is, old Jack Falstaff, 
banish not him thy Harry’s company: banish not him thy Harry’s com- 
pany. 
With Gadshill present, there is here an ungenerous omission! In this 
scene, the Prince likewise has nothing to say to Gadshill, though he 
taunts Peto and Bardolph with cowardice. While Falstaff is gone 
to attend to “gravity out of his bed at midnight,” Hal turns on the 
others and cries, 

Now, sirs: by’r lady, you fought fair; so did you, Peto; so did you, Bar- 
dolph: you are lions too, you ran away upon instinct, you will not touch 
the true prince; no, fie!’ 

For an explanation of these omissions, we must look to the nature 
of a “setter.”” He would naturally be, we may suppose, an insignificant 
character, having as his chief positive trait a kind of disreputable affa- 
bility which strikes up an easy acquaintance with all comers, especially 
of the baser sort. He would lack the initiative and the courage to take 
the lead, or even an important part, in any decisive action, but would 
play a minor réle with facility and a contented mind. His pride in 
being associated with abler men would show itself chiefly among his 
own inferiors, and before his leaders he would be full of humility. 
Even in the hierarchy of thievery, his place was low, for his duties 
were not dangerous: he had merely to hang about where travelers 
passed, to skulk, to listen, and to inform. This was not the man of 
whom Falstaff or the Prince would make a boon companion. Nor did 
they. He was used, and disregarded, as the professional thief which 
he admittedly was. 


*II. ii. 54-7. This follows the reading of the first Quarto. Johnson suggested 
making Bardolph the speaker of “What news?”, and giving the next speech to 
Gadshill, instead of to Bardolph. The Oxford text adopts this suggestion. 

"IL. ii. 22 ff. *ID. iv. 528-34. °IL. iv. 332 ff. 
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In the accepted text, Gadshill has speeches in all three scenes in 
which he appears.’° But he is the merest shadow in two of the three. 
It is only in the first scene of act two that he becomes flesh and blood. 
There, in his unsuccessful attempt to hoodwink the carriers at 
Rochester, in the inn-yard, and in his discourse with the chamberlain, 
which immediately follows, he attains a reality never achieved again. 
He there reveals himself as a talkative thief, far from subtle, given 
to rather obvious word-play and banter, possessing a smattering of 
learning not so long by the head as honorificabilitudinitatibus; but 
anxious to use it to make an impresssion on those of even humbler 
pretensions, and unable to “hold in” when possessing private informa- 
tion. There is nothing in the character exhibited sufficiently indi- 
vidual, I believe, to make Gadshill’s speeches unsuitable to Peto, for all 
we know of the latter. But the man does have an existence here, and 
there is no confusion in this scene which could possibly justify our 
taking his life and giving it to Peto or to Bardolph. Whether such 
justification may not be found in a greater scene remains now to be 
determined. 

We have seen that Gadshill belongs on a social level quite different 
from that of Falstaff and Falstaff’s other companions. His concern 
with them was strictly a business one; there was no social tie be- 
tween him and them. The relationship would have been properly 
concluded when he should have secured and imparted the informa- 
tion which made the robbery possible, borne his part in the encounter, 
and taken his share of the spoil. We might well be surprised to see 
him extending his acquaintance to social familiarity in other sur- 
roundings. 

It is therefore matter for wonder that Gadshill should be present 


‘at the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap on the night after a robbery which, 


from his point of view, had been highly unsuccessful. Only convivial 
reasons would have brought him, and these were not his privilege. Yet 
there he is, apparently permanently ensconced among his immortal 
companions on that night of nights. The customary stage direction 
at ILiv.127 is “Enter Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto, and Gadshill; and 
drawer with wine.” ‘The first Quarto merely notes Falstaff’s entrance, 


* Speeches attributed to him: II. i. 36, 38-9, 42, 46-7, 52, 54-7, 67-8, 73-91, 
94-6, 100-1, 104-6; ii. 54, 63, 70; iv. 196, 198, 203-4. Oxford text gives II. 
ii. 58-60 also to Gadshill. The first Quarto gives II. iv. 195 to Gadshill, and 
196, 198, 203-4 to “Rossil,” who, in I. ii. 181, had stood for Peto (7). Cf. later 
in this enquiry. 
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but the development of the scene makes it plain that his companions 
enter with him. The speeches assigned to Gadshill, however, are so 
few that it will be simplest to have the whole passage before us. The 
Oxford text reads as follows: 


Falstaff. .. . Let them speak: if they speak more or less than truth, 
they are villains and the sons of darkness. 

Prince. Speak, sirs; how was it? 

Gads. We four set upon some dozen,— 

Fal. Sixteen, at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man of them; or I am 
a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. 

Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven fresh men set upon us,— 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then come in the other.” 


In these speeches is contained Gadshill’s whole contribution to this 
long and memorable scene. It seems a poor economy to have dis- 
turbed the canons of society merely for this! And seriously, it may 
be doubted that Shakespeare did so.?? 

The first Quarto, of 1598, on the whole the best text for this play, 
shows interesting divergences from the text above given. It assigns 
the Prince’s speech to Gadshill, and Gadshill’s three speeches to one 
“Roff.”’ or Rossil. ‘Thus Gadshill is left in the scene by virtue of one 
line only, which is “Speake firs, how wasit.”’ Now, itis obvious that 
there is not the faintest reason why Gadshill should be introduced to 
utter this question, and equally plain that, since he was one of the four 
able to tell the story agreed upon, the question is inappropriate to him, 
but perfectly suited to the Prince or to Poins. Then, since the Quarto 
makes no other mention of Gadshill in this scene (saving the references 
to four robbers), Gadshill appears in it, improperly under any consid- 
eration, for the sole purpose of asking a question utterly inappropriate 
to him. Must we not suppose that his name crept in by mistake and 
remained undetected? 

But the name Rossil remains to be considered. Since there is no 
such person in the play, to whom does the name refer? We have seen 


"TI. iv. 195-206. 

“There is a difficulty, perhaps serious, at IT. iv. 178. Falstaff says: “There 
be four of us here have ta’en a thousand pound this day morning.” But it is 
not unreasonable to take here in its circumstantial, rather than its local, signifi- 
cance. Falstaff is the man to present a situation vividly. 
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that it has been universally taken (at least in all the texts which I have 
examined) to stand here for Gadshill. But it cannot stand for Gads- 
hill: there is a check on this point in the second scene of Act I. At 
line 181 of that scene, the first Quarto, followed by the other quartos 
and folios, reads Poins’s speech thus: ‘‘Falftalffe, Haruey, Rofsill, and 
Gadfhil, fhal rob thofe men” etc. Editors, following Theobold’s 
lead, have corrected the names to read “Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto, 
and Gadshill,” and it is supposed that Harvey and Rossil (q. Rus- 
sell?) were the actors who played Bardolph and Peto, their names 
being written in the margin and thence by accident into the text it- 
self.1* The speeches, therefore, in the fourth scene of Act II, which 
the first Quarto gives to Rossil, ought to be assigned, no to Gads- 
hill, but to Bardolph.** If our rgument, then, has been a just one, 
Gadshill is enabled to sink back into the dishonorable obscurity to 
which he properly belongs, dropping entirely out of the great tavern 
scene of Act II, and thus accentuating the difference which was be- 
tween him and the other characters. And this, we conclude, was 
Shakespeare’s intention. 
BERTRAND H. BRONSON 
University of California 


*H. A. Evans, author of the forewords of the Griggs photo-lithographic 
facsimile of Q:, notes that neither name occurs on the list of actors belonging to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s company, and concludes that their connection must have 
been temporary. 

* Of the two possibilities, Bardolph and Peto, to be substituted for Rossil, Peto 
is here eliminated because of his speech already standing in the passage. Cf. above. 
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XXXVII 
SHAKESPEARE, HAYWARD, AND ESSEX 


N HER article “Shakespeare’s Richard I] and the Essex Conspir- 
acy,”? Miss Evelyn May Albright seeks to establish a “vital con- 
nection” between Shakespeare’s Richard I] and John Hayward’s 
Henry IV. Such a connection she thinks would prove Shakespeare’s 
interest in and adherence to the Earl of Essex in his quarrel with the 
Queen and certain of her counsellors. In presenting her case, how- 
ever, Miss Albright has failed to give full evidence which, if given in 
an unprejudiced manner, would destroy the value of her conclusions. 
It is my purpose in this paper to supply the evidence available con- 
cerning both the playing of Shakespeare’s Richard I] on February 7, 
1601, and the publication of Hayward’s Henry IV. This account will, 
I think, show that there is no evidence of any connection between 
either Hayward and Shakespeare or Shakespeare and Essex. 

Those who would see Shakespeare as a friend and supporter of 
Essex usually cite as their strongest argument the fact that a play 
about Richard II was performed by the Chamberlain’s men on the 
eve of the Essex rebellion. The evidence for such a performance is 
contained in the examination of Sir William Constable, Sir Gilly Mer- 
rick, and Augustine Phillips. 

Phillips testified: On Thursday or Friday sevennight, Sir Chas. Percy. 
Sir Josceline Percy, Lord Monteagle, and several others spoke to some 
of the players to play the deposing and killing of Richard II, and promised 
to give them 40 shillings more than their ordinary to do so. Examinate and 
his fellows had determined to play some other play, holding that of King 
Richard as being so old and so long out of use that they should have a 
small company at it, but at this request they were content to play it.” 


On the basis of the above statement, various commentators have 
identified the play as Shakespeare’s and have, therefore, linked his 
name with the Essex conspiracy. E. K. Chambers, however, ex- 
presses himself cautiously as to the complicity of Shakespeare or 
his company: 


—And when the last mad step of rebellion was taken in February 1601 
it was Shakespeare’s Richard II to which the plotters looked to stir the 


* PMLA, XLII, 686-728. 
* Op. cit., 578. 
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temper of London in their favour. The curious thing is that in this case, 
although Essex and more than one of his followers lost life or liberty, no 
very serious results seem to have followed the company involved: 


He also rules out the suggestion that the Chamberlain’s men, because 
of their connection with the Essex rebellion were forced to leave Lon- 
don and travel in the provinces, by showing that they played at court 
on January 6 and February 24, 1601, and took their regular turn in 
the winter of 1602.* 

Miss Albright, however, is not persuaded of the innocence of the 
players, and attempts to explain the fact that they escaped punish- 
ment: 


There is no evidence that the Lord Chamberlain’s players were punished. 
They may have been able to prove that they were innocent of taking the 
initiative in the matter. Perhaps their Patron, the Chamberlain, was 
clever enough to extricate them from their difficulties.® 


Had Miss Albright given all the evidence in the case, she would 
have shown that the players were never in any serious difficulties, but 
that the authorities accepted Augustine Phillips’ statement without 
question. She quotes extracts from the deposition of Sir Gilly Mer- 
rick and from Bacon’s account in the Practices and Treasons at- 
tempted and committed by Robert, Earl of Essex, and his complices 

. 1601. But in both cases she leaves out the most important 
part of the quotation. The full accounts are as follows: 

At Sir Gilly’s trial, Attorney General Coke stated: 


And the story of Henry IV being set forth in a play, and in that play 
there being set forth the killing of the king upon a stage; the Friday 
‘before Sir Gilly Merrick and some others of the Earl’s train having an 
humour to see a play, they must needs have the play of Henry IV. 

The players told them that was stale, they should get nothing by playing 
of that, but no play else would serve; and Sir Gilly Merrick gives forty 
shillings to Phillips to play this, besides whatsoever he could get.” 


* Elizabethan Stage, 1, 325. 

*Op. cit., II, 204-7, 270. 

°Op. cit., 690. 

* Hargrave, Francis (Ed.): A Complete Collection of State-Trials ... . 
Fourth Edition, London, 1778, Vol. 11, p. 60. Miss Albright (p. 689) gives this 
quotation from Howell’s State Trials, I, 1410 ff., but the account in Howell (p. 
1412) is as follows: “It was also proved that the afternoon before the Rebellion, 
Merrick with a great company of others, who were all afterward in the action, 
had procured to be play’d before them the play of deposing King Richard 
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756 Shakespeare, Hayward, and Essex 





Miss Albright quotes all the above except the last half of the second 
sentence, “and Sir Gilly Merrick gives forty shillings to Phillips to 
play this, besides whatsoever he could get.” ‘With this omission 
restored, the passage shows conclusively that Attorney General Coke 
accepted the story of Augustine Phillips without any reservations, and 
that no blame was attached to the players. 

In quoting from Bacon’s Practices and Treasons Miss Albright 
uses the same method. Her quotation is as follows: 


It was given in the evidence—that the afternoon before the rebellion, 
Merrick with a great company of others that afterwards were all in the 
action, had procured to be played before them the play of deposing King 
Richard the Second. Neither was it casual but a play bespoken by Mer- 
rick” ' 

However, she omits an essential portion of the passage, which im- 
mediately follows: 


And not so onely, but when it was told him by one of the Players, that 
the play was olde, and they should have losse in playing it, because fewe 
would come to it; there was fourty shillings extraordinarie given to play 
it, and so thereupon played it was. 

So earnest hee was to satisfie his eyes with the sight of that Tragedie, 
which he thought soone after his Lord should bring from the Stage to 
the State, but that God turned it upon their owne heads.” 


As in the first instance, Miss Albright has cut out of her citation an 
important part, which, if included, would have destroyed her point. 
Bacon in his A pologie,® admitting the authorship of the Practices and 
Treasons, states that it was “perused, weighed, censured, altered, and 





The Second; neither was it casual but a play bespoke by Merrick; and when 
it was told him by one of the Players that the Play was old, and they should 
have loss in playing it, because few would come to it, there were forty shill- 
ings extraordinary given for it, and so it was played.” This is taken from 
Bacon’s account as quoted above. See Hargrave, I (1776), p. 210 for another 
copy. 

7 Op. cit. p. 690. She gives neither page reference nor signature, but implies 
that the quotation is from the main part of the work. It is to be found, 
however, in the second part which is entitled “Proceedings at the arraign- 
ments and after,” in the account of Merrick’s trial. The signature is “Q 3.” 

* Loc. cit. 

° Sir Francis Bacon His Apologie, in certaine imputations, Concerning the 
Late Earle of Essex ... London: 1604. Reprinted in Abbott’s Bacon and Es- 
sex, App. 1, p. 20. 
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made almost a new writing” by certain “principal counsellors” of Her 
Majesty. Moreover, “after it had passed their allowance, it was 
again exactly perused by the Queen herself, and some alterations made 
again by her appointment.’° It is apparent, therefore, that not only 
Bacon, but also the Council and the Queen herself accepted Augustine 
Phillips’ story and attached no blame to the players. 


A similar view was expressed by the learned Camden in his account 
of Merrick’s trial: 


Merrick was accused . .. . that he had with money procured an old 
outworne play of the tragicall deposing of King Richard the second, to be 
acted upon the public stage before the Conspirators; which the lawyers 
interpreted to be done by him, as if they would now behold that acted 
upon the stage, which was the next day to be acted in deposing the Queene. 


Here is a plain statement by the foremost contemporary historian 
of the interpretation placed by the lawyers on the affair. But Miss 
Albright again leaves out the second part of the sentence and prints, 
in a footnote (p. 688) only the first. If she had given a full account 
in this case, as in the others, she would have been forced to this 
natural conclusion: the lawyers at the trial, the counsellors of the 
Queen, the Queen herself, Sir Francis Bacon, and William Camden 
all exonerated the players and blamed only Sir Gilly. They were all 
in a position to know the facts and circumstances of the case, and they 
could see in the fact that an old play (printed as early as 1596) was 
revived over the protest of the players on the afternoon before the 
uprising of Essex no significance except that Sir Gilly wanted it played 
and was willing to pay forty shillings for it. 

Why did Sir Gilly seek the Performance? Camden gives a clue to 
‘the answer in the continuation of the passage quoted above: 


And the like censure was given upon a Booke of the same argument, 
set forth a little before by Hayward a learned man, and dedicated to the 
Earle of Essex, as if it had beene written as an example and incitement to 
the deposing of the Queene; an unfortunate thing to the author, who was 
punished by long imprisonment for his untimely setting forth therof, and 
for these words in his preface to the Earle: Great thou art in hope, greater 
in the expectation of future time.” 


Bos: oll. 

"Annals (English Translation printed for Benjamin Fisher, London, 1630), 
Book 4, pp. 192-193. 

™ Loc. cit. 
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758 Shakespeare, Hayward, and Essex 


It would appear from this that the idea of witnessing a play on 
the subject the afternoon of February 7 was suggested to Sir Gilly 
by the furor over Hayward’s book. 

A complete account of the part played by Hayward’s Henry IV in 
the affairs of Essex has not been given and is quite necessary for a full 
understanding of the analogy of Elizabeth to Richard II. The com- 
plete history of the printing and suppression of Hayward’s book is 
given in the examination of John Wolfe, the printer (Calender of State 
Papers, Domestic, 1598-1601): 


Examination of John Wolfe, Stationer, before Attorney General Coke. 
(July 13, 1600) Dr. Hayward requested him to print the book entitled 
Henry IV., which he did in Feb. 1599. It had no epistle dedicatory or to 
the reader when first brought to him; after some conversation between 
them it was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, he being a martial man, and 
going to Ireland, and the book treating of Irish causes. Dr. Hayward 
being sick when the book was finished examinate took it to the Earl of 
Essex at Whitehall, and three weeks after, the wardens of the company 
received orders from My Lord of Canterbury that the epistle dedicated 
to the Earl should be cut out; 500 or 600 copies were sold before such 
order was received, as no book ever sold better. After receiving such 
order, cut out the epistle and the residue, being 500 or 600, sold shortly 


This statement makes it evident that the only objection to the first 
edition of the book was its dedication, for after this had been cut out 
the sale of five or six hundred additional copies was permitted. Why 
should a dedication to that popular Earl arouse the suspicion of the 
authorities? According to Camden the objection was caused by 
the inclusion in the dedication to Essex of these words, “Great thou 
art in hope, greater in the expectation of future time.’’?* 


*T quote the title-page and full text of the dedication from the copy in the 
Peabody Library: The First Part of the Life and raigne of King Henrie the IIII. 
Extending to the first yeare of his raigne. Written by I. H. (Colophon) Im- 
printed at London by John Wolfe, and are to be solde at his shop in Popes 
Head Alley, neere to the Exchange, 1599. Illustrissimso & honoratisimo Roberto 
Comiti Essexie & Ewe, Comiti Marcescallo Angliw, Vicecomti Herefordie & 
Bouchier: Baroni Ferrariis de Chartley, Domino Bouchier & Louen: Regie 
Maiestati Hyppacomo: Machinanum bellicarum prefecto: Academie Canta- 
brigiensis: Ordinis Georgiani Equiti aurato: Serenissima Domino Regine a 
sanctioribus consilijs: Domino meo Pluimum obseruando. Optimo & Nobilissimso 
(inquit Euripides) ex qua sententia in primus ac solus fere occurebas (illu- 
strissime comes) cuius nomen si Henriai noster fronte radiaret, ipse & letior 
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That this dedication constituted the only objection to the first 
edition of this work is further attested by Samuel Harsnett, who 
“allowed” the book. The third point in his petition of July 20, 1600 
to Attorney General Coke reads: 


Thirdly the author has wronged me in alleging that I allowed his pam- 
phlet, as it was and is published in print, for he knows that when his pam- 
phlet had my approbation it was without epistle, preface, or dedication, 
which moved me to think it was a mere rhetorical exornation of a part of 
our English history, to show the foil of the author’s wit. After he had got 
my approbation, he foisted in an epistle dedicatory to the Earl of Essex, 
which I never saw, and should never have allowed if I had." 


Here Harsnett explicitly declares that the objectionable feature of 
the book was the epistle dedicatory, and indicates that any allusion 
to contemporary matters in the story depended on the dedication to 
give them point. In other words, Harsnett’s statement is sufficient 
to show that the story of Richard II was not regarded as a dangerous 
subject. The story needed a tag before it was recognized as allegory, 
and the dedication to Essex furnished such a tag. 

Camden, moreover, plainly says that the cause of Hayward’s trouble 
over the book was its untimely setting forth and the dedication to 
Essex. And the account which he gives of Essex’s affairs in 1598 
helps to explain this strict scrutiny of a book dedicated to him. 


Concerning this business of a peace, and the choosing of some meet 
man to look into the affaires of Ireland, there grew up a sharp dissention 
betweene the Queene and Essex, none else being present, but the Lord 
Admiral, Sir Robert Cecil Secretary and Windebanke Clerk of the Signet. 
For whereas she thought Sir William Knolles, unckle to Essex, the fittest 
man of all others to be sent into Ireland, and Essex obstinately persuaded 
her that Sir George Carey was rather to be sent, that so he might ridde 





& tutior in vulgus prodiret. Magnus siquidem es, & presenti iudicio & futuri 
temporis expectatione: in quo, veluti recuperasse nunc oculos, c@ca prius for- 
tuna videre potest; Dum cumulare honoribus eum gisti, qui omnibus, virtutibus 
est insignitus. Hunc igitur si leta fronte excipere digneris, sub nominis tui 
umbra (tanquam sub Aiacis clipio Teucer ille HOMERICUS) tutissime latebit. 
Deus opt. max celsitudinem tuam nobis, reique publice diu, servet in columen: 
quo nos vz. tam fide quam armis potentia tua dextra defensi, ultique diutina 
cum securitate tum gloria perfruamur. Honori tuo deditissimus. 
I. Haywarde. 

“Cal. S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 452. Miss Albright fails to quote this pas- 

sage, although she does refer (pp. 700-701) to Harsnett’s petition. 
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him of the court, yet could not by persuasion draw her into it: He forget- 
ting himselfe, and neglecting his duty, uncivilly turneth his backe, as it 
were in contempt, with a scornfull looke. She waxing impatient, gave 
him a cuffe on the eare, and had him begone with a vengeance. He layed 
his hand upon his sword, and the Lord Admiral interposing, he sware a 
great oath, that he neither could nor would allow so great indignity, nor 
would have borne at King Henry 8, his hands: and in great discontent 
hastened from the court.” 


After this affront Essex retired to Wanstead and refused to return to 
court and make his peace with Elizabeth, despite the earnest solicita- 
tions of his friends. 

Lord Keeper Egerton wrote him a letter advising him to return to 
court and beg the Queen’s mercy. 


He answered hereunto stomachfully in a long letter (which was after- 
ward divulged with advisement by his friends) appealing from the Queene 
to Almighty God, interlacing therein these speeches following, and such 
like: “No storme is more outragious than the indignation of an impotent 
Prince. The Queenes heart is indurate, what I owe as a subject I know, 
and what as an Earle, and Marshall of England: To serve as a servant and 
a slave I know not. If I should acknowledge myselfe guilty, I should be 
inirious to truth, and to God the author of truth. I have received wounds 
all my body over. Having received this scandall, flatly it is impiety to 
serve. Cannot Princes erre? Can they not wrong their subjects? Is any 
earthly power infinite? They which beleeve not the infinite omnipotency of 
Almighty God, may acknowledge an infinite power of royall Maiestie..... 


Essex soon-after became more submissive and returned to court, but 
early in 1599, when the question of a Lord Lieutenant for Ireland 
was again a topic, he sought and obtained for himself that appoint- 
ment. So that his enemies began to say that “he sought the com- 
mand for the sake of greater things which he was then aaa 
Camden gives the following account of his actions: 


. and in such sort did he beare himselfe, that he seemed to his 
adversaries to wish nothing more, then to have an army under his com- 
mand, and to binde martiall men unto him; and that with such earnest 
seeking, that some feared lest he entertained some monstrous design, es- 
pecially since he shewed his contumacy more and more against the Queene 
that had beene most bountifull to him, and his followers made great crakes, 
as that he was descended from the Royall family of the Scots. .... 
That hereupon he had better title to the Scepter of England, then any 


® Op. cit. Bk. 4, pp. 126-127. 
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other competitors, whose titles (except that of the Infanta of Spaine) 
Dolmans booke dedicated to him had confuted.” 


It is not strange, therefore, that when this book appeared, in the 
midst of this discontent (February, 1599), it should be called in ques- 
tion. As a matter of fact, from what we hear of the history later we 
are surprised that it was allowed to circulate minus the dedication. 
But it was. Let us see what happened later. 

Wolfe’s examination continues: 


The people calling for it exceedingly, about Easter, obtained a new edi- 
tion of the doctor, wherein many things were altered from the former, and 
yet the volume increased. Dr. Hayward, understanding that many had 
spoken against the former edition, made an epistle apologetical to set to 
the second edition, and 1,500 of these books being almost finished in the 
Whitsun holidays of 1599, were taken by the wardens of the stationers, 
and delivered to the Bishop of London. Does not remember the alterations 
in the latter edition and has not now any copy. Thinks the apology was 
only to satisfy the people of the authors meaning in writing the book; 
the doctor, when told that some fault was found with the former edition, 
desired to know what they misliked, that he might express his meaning 
therein. The people having divers times since called to procure the con- 
tinuation of the history by the same author, entreated him to go forward 
with it, and thinks he has done some part of it. 

After delivery of the book to the Earl of Essex, went three or four 
times, by the direction of the doctor, to the Earl, he then being at the 
Court at Richmond, to learn what he thought of it, but was always put 
off by some of his men that his Lordship was much busied about his voyage 
to Ireland, and so never spoke to him. All the late editions were burnt in 
My Lord of London’s house; the copy now produced is a true copy of the 
epistle apologetical; delivered the original under Dr. Hayward’s hand to 
My Lord of London. Delivered the original of the first edition, which 
was interlined and altered according to the second, to Mr. Barker, Regis- 
trar of the high commission. Since the last edition was suppressed, a great 
number have been for it. Had no recompense for printing either edition, 
save a few copies of the work. Was committed 14 days for the printing 
of the last edition, and lost all the books.” 


From the testimony of Wolfe, we learn the following important 
facts in regard to the publication: 
1. Only the dedication was cut out of the first edition (nothing 


* Op. cit. Book 4, p. 138. 
"Cal. S. P. D., 1598-1601, pp. 450-51. Dated July 13, 1600. 
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was said of the deposing of Richard), and neither the author nor ; 
printer was punished. i 

2. The book was suppressed only after a second edition was put 
in press. This second edition was much revised. 

3. The epistle apologetical was objected to by the authorities; 
they seemed to question its good faith."® 

4. The Earl of Essex did not accept the book. Wolfe did not see 
him. 

From subsequent testimony, we learn that Essex was the first one 
to question the book. In notes set down by Coke, we find this addi- 
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tion in another hand: ‘ 

Harsnett allowed it and passed the press; Wolfe persuaded him to dedi- 
cate it to the Earl, and carried it; the printer carried it so soon as it was / 
printed; a month after, it was sent to the Earl, and the epistle taken ; 
out.” : 


At his first trial in 1600, Essex was accused of having permitted 
“underhand that treasonable book of Henry IV’”° and after the trial 
and condemnation in 1601, Sir Robert Cecil charged that “He kept 
the book 14 days to peruse, and when he knew how many copies were 
dispersed, sent to the Metropolitan to have it called in as a dangerous 
book.” 

And in the “Directions for Preachers” sent out February 15, 1601, 
we find the same accusation: 


This book was no sooner published but the Earl, knowing hundreds of 
them to be dispersed, would needs seem the first that disliked it, whereas 
re he has confessed that he had the written copy with him to peruse 14 days, 
plotting how he might become another Henry IV.” 
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*In the State Papers there is a copy of this preface: “Epistle to the reader 
vindicating Dr. Hayward’s Henry IV from intending any attack upon the 
present times, where it speaks of “Oppressions both unlawful and intolerable,” ; 
because no impositions are hurtful or hateful, unless excessive or wastefully 
expended. Fable of the belly and the members. [Illustration of the need of 
supporting the Prince from the siege of Constantinople, when the citizens hid 
their money instead of contributing to the defense; the Turks took the 
city and they were slaughtered.” (Cal. St. P. Dom. 1598-1601, p. 405 Two 
Copies.) It would seem from this question that the authorities did not ac- 
cept the epistle as written in good faith. This is interesting in connection 
with the use of the “Fable of the belly” in Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. 

* Cal. S. P. D., 1598-1601, p. 405. Dated “Feb. ? 1600”, but should be 
July. Op. cit., 555. 

»®S. P. D., 1598-1601, p. 453. _ =O. cit., 567. 
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It is evident, therefore, despite the accusation of underhand dealing, 
that Essex was the first one to call the book in question as a dangerous 
book. He objected only to the dedication to himself. Why? Be- 
cause he considered it ill-timed and likely to hurt his chances of getting 
the liberal commission from the Queen which he earnestly desired. 
Certain it is that Hayward’s book was called in question not because 
it dealt with an acceptably “dangerous subject” nor because Elizabeth 
recognized herself as Richard II, but because it came out at a critical 
time and was dedicated to Essex in such a way that he considered 
it damaging to his chances with the Queen. There is not a single 
point in the evidence to show that Elizabeth recognized any allusion 
to herself, much less that she was nicknamed “Richard IT.” 

As a matter of fact, there is no indication of interest in the affair 
between the burning of the second edition in the Whitsun holidays 
of 1599 and Essex’s first trial in 1600. The entries in the Calendar 
which are dated “Feb? 1600” rightly belong in July of that year. 
Discussion of Hayward’s book was revived by the decision of the 
Queen to bring Essex to trial; Elizabeth’s first recorded interest in 
the matter is related by Bacon in his Apology. From this we learn 
that Elizabeth, after Essex’s return from Ireland, seemed convinced 
that he, and not Hayward, had caused the book te be written; she 
did not even believe Hayward to be the author. She was talking 
to Bacon at this time concerning the advisability of bringing Essex 
to trial, which she did on June 5, 1600. She first considered trying 
him in the Star-Chamber; but on the advice of Bacon she decided on 
a private hearing before four Earls, two Barons, and four Judges at 
York House, the home of the Lord Keeper. The purpose of this 
hearing was to remove from the minds of the vulgar “all suspicion 
of too much severity, injustice, and: prejudice”. Essex was to be 
charged with disobedience and mismanagement of the affairs in Ire- 
i land. On the day of the trial, however, the Earl, who had signified 
his willingness to submit and humbly to beg pardon for his offences, 
was much surprised to hear himself accused of treason by the Queen’s 
attorney. Despite his statements to the contrary, Mr. Francis Bacon 
was the one of the lawyers who did most damage to Essex’s cause that 
day.?*, Bacon, according to Birch,** was the last speaker for the 





*A comparison of the charges against Essex prepared in the Star Chamber 
on November 29, 1599, with those actually made against him at his first 
trial and later incorporated in the “analytical Abstract in support of the 
charge of treason against the Earl of Essex” (Cal. $. P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 
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Queen and summed up the case against his friend—hardly a minor 
role in the prosecution. In his speech 


he came to charge his lordship with two points not spoken of before— 
the first of these was his letter written to the Lord Keeper during his re- 
tirement in 1598. . . The second point of his accusation was the Ear!’s 
patronage of Dr. Haywarde’s history of the first years of the reign of 
Henry IV but indeed of the end of that of Richard II and his Lordship’s 
writing only a cold formal letter to the Archbishop to call in the book, 
after it had been published a week, knowing, that forbidden things are 
most sought after.” 


The use of these accusations is indicated by Camden, who, after 
summarizing the points on which Essex was accused in regard to 
the expedition to Ireland, says: 


All these points the Queenes learned councell highly aggravated, produc- 
ing out of his letters written above two yeeres before (whereof copies 
were lately dispersed by his followers,) these short sentences: No tempest 
is more furious than the indignation of an impotent Prince. The Queenes 
heart is hardened. Cannot Princes Erre? Can they not wrong their sub- 
eae Some points also of lesser moment they objected unto him 
out of a Booke of the deposing of Richard the Second, dedicated unto 
him.” 


In his Apology, Bacon gives the following account of his part in 
the trial: 


. The Lords. falling into the distribution of our parts, it was al- 
lotted to me, that I should set forth some undutiful carriage of my Lord, 
in giving occasion and countenancing a seditious pamphlet, as it was 
termed, which was dedicated unto him, which was the book before men- 
tioned of King Henry the fourth. Whereupon I replied to that allot- 
ment, and said to their Lordships, that it was an old matter, and had no 
manner of coherence with the rest of the charge, being matters of Ire- 
land, and therefore that I having been wronged by bruits before, this 
would expose me to them more; and it would be said J give in evidence 
mine own tales.” 





453) of July 22, 1600 will show how much Bacon’s part in the trial “helped” 
Essex and what service he did by preventing the hearing in the Star Chamber. 
™* Memoirs, II, 450. 
* Loc. cit. 
* Annals, Book 4, pp. 165-166. 
7 P. 14. Italics mine. 
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Whether or not Bacon gave his own tales in evidence his con- 
temporaries were better able to judge than we. Nevertheless, we can 
judge the effect of his part in the trial. In the State Papers there is 
a document entitled Analytical Abstract in support of the charge of 
treason against the Earl of Essex. The fifth item in this official ab- 
stract shows clearly the importance attached to Bacon’s part in the 
first trial of Essex. It reads: 


Essex’s own actions confirm the intent of this treason. His permitting 
underhand that treasonable book of Henry IV to be printed and published; 
it being plainly deciphered, not only by the matter, and by the epistle it- 
self, for what end and for whose behalf it was made, but also the Earl 
himself being so often at the playing thereof, and with great applause giv- 
ing countenance to it.” 


There is good reason to believe that this document is an abstract 
of one drawn up by Bacon, for he not only wrote the official account 
of the second trial but also prepared one for the hearing at York 
House. In the Apology he says: 


. . and she further willed me to set down in writing all that passed 
that day (June 5, 1600). I obeyed her commandment, and within some 
few days brought her again the narration,...... whereupon she did 
agree that that writing should be suppressed; and I think there were not 
five persons that ever saw it. 


And in another place he even hints at his having written such a docu- 
ment as the one in question. He says in regard to his writing of the 
Practices and Treasons: 


It is very true also, about that time her Majesty taking a liking to my 


i, pen, upon that which I had done before concerning the proceedings at 


Yorkhouse, and likewise upon some other declarations which in former 
times by her appointment I put in writing, commanded me to pen that 
re 


Among these “other declarations,” was, no doubt, this “analytical 
abstract” and its original. Whether or not this abstract is taken from 
Bacon’s document, section 5 is based on his part at the trial and repre- 
sents what he himself characterized as “giving in evidence his own 
tales.” But I shall return to this point later. 

The importance of Hayward’s book in the affairs of Essex is 


*% Cal. S. P. Dom., p. 453-455. Dated July 22, 1600. 
” Op. cit., p. 20. 
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further demonstrated in a letter from Dudley Carleton on July 26, 
1600. It reads: 


ae ar My Lord of Essex remains a prisoner, but at his own custody. 
The Queen had given him liberty to go into the country, but recalled a] 
it upon the taking of Dr. Hayward, who for writing Henry IV is com- 3 
mitted to the Tower.” ; 


pes SMT 5 






From this evidence, then, we see how great a part Hayward’s history 
played in Essex’s affairs. Elizabeth had given him leave to go to his 
own house in the country, a privilege that he earnestly desired; but, 
on being reminded of “that treasonable book of Henry IV” by the 
arrest of John Hayward, she recalled it. Elizabeth, then, as well as 
Essex’s enemies, considered the Hayward book as a very important 
bit of evidence against him. 

On January 22, 1601, Hayward was examined in the, Tower. In 
his examination Hayward was able to cite authority for most of his 
work, and defended himself for such portions as he had inserted 
into the story on the ground that he followed the manner of other 
historians. He says that he “followed Hall, in his history but supplied 
it out of other histories.” In addition, he mentioned Fox, Walsingham, 
Polydore Virgil, Bodius (Bodin?), and Ascham; but not Holinshed. 
Miss Albright in her comparison of the accounts of Shakespeare and 
Hayward assumes that Holinshed is the basis for both accounts, and, 
therefore, lays great stress on any departure from that source in either 
account. In other words, she thinks that since Shakespeare puts into 

Ey his play certain incidents and implications not found in Holinshed : 

i but contained in Hayward’s account, he must have used Hayward as a 

Ba source. Since Shakespeare’s play was published three years before 

: ‘Hayward’s history, Miss Albright’s assumption of indebtedness is : 
. extremely far fetched. Mr. E. P. Kuhl has suggested, on the other 
de hand, that it is more likely that Hayward used Shakespeare’s play.*" 
| : i However, if Hayward had used Shakespeare’s play, he would most 
th : likely have mentioned it in the course of his examination. Instead, 
| 
i 
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i he declares: “as for the words spoken by Richard, that Princes must 
‘ not rule without limitation, etc.,. . . . did not intend it to be taken . 
generally, but that Princes were to be limited by the law Divine and : 
the law of Nature only: had this from a book written three years : 
since, but cannot remember the author.” He refers in the last part 








*” Cal. S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 457. 
™ “Shakespeare and Hayward,” Stud. in Philol. xxv, 312 ff. 
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only to the opinion that princes are “limited by the law Divine and 
the law of Nature.” This idea could have been found in the works of 
Bodin or various other writers; but it is philosophical and not his- 
torical in nature. It is extremely unlikely, then, that Hayward was 
referring to any of Shakespeare’s works, and in making this point 
Mr. Kuhl has overlooked the true meaning of the statement. 

The only obstacle which Miss Albright sees in the way of her 
hypothesis is the matter of dates. However, she surmounts that by 
the following argument: 


The question arises, is there a real and vital connection between Shake- 
speare’s Richard IJ and Hayward’s history such as would indicate that 
Shakespeare depended on Hayward for matter of fact or for motivation? 
I believe there is. Hayward’s account was published about two years later 
than Shakespeare’s; but he said in his trial that he had contemplated treat- 
ing the subject a dozen years before. He may actually have written his 
history some years before he published it and have allowed Shakespeare 
to use his Manuscript for Historical details for the play, which was used 
in the Essex cause.™ 


When he was examined, after his arrest in Feb. (?) 1600, Hay- 
ward, in answer to Chief Justice Popham’s questions,** testified: 


. . . . Wrote a history of 300 years past, and acquainted none therewith 
before he brought it to the printer. Began to write the history about a 
year before it was published,* but had intended it a dozen years before, al- 
though he acquainted no man therewith. 


Hayward’s History of Henry IV was printed in February, 1599, and, 
according to his statement, was begun about February, 1598. Shake- 


_ speare’s Richard II was printed in 1597, but was written before that.** 


Obviously, then, Miss Albright’s thesis is impossible. It should be 
noted, too, that Hayward twice says that he acquainted “no man 
therewith” before he carried it to the printer. If he could have proved 
that he wrote the history as early as 1595 he would certainly have been 
acquitted, for he was accused of writing an old story to suit present 
times—1598-99. If we are to believe Hayward in one part of his 
statement, we must accept it all. For, as I have pointed out, he had 
no reason to lie. His having written only a part of the work before 


* Op. cit., p. 706. 

* These questions are quoted in full on page 777. 

* Cal. S. P. Dom. 1598-1601, 404-5. Italics mine. 

“E. K. Chambers places it in 1595, Eliz. Stage, II, 194. 
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1598 would have been good evidence in his favour. Likewise, if he 
could have proved that his manuscript had been passed around as 
early as Miss Albright thinks it was, he certainly would have done so.** 

In the light of this evidence, what, then, becomes of Miss Albright’s 
contention that Shakespeare’s Richard II was written as propaganda 
for Essex? Her method is to show, first, that Elizabeth had as her 
political nickname “Richard II.” In order to do this she cites three 
instances in which Elizabeth and Richard are mentioned together, but 
an examination of these citations will show them to be nothing more 
than accidents—it just so happened that the two names came together. 
They fail to show that Elizabeth was known as “Richard II”. Miss 
Albright recognizes this fact, for she next gives what she cails “two 
clear” proofs of Elizabeth’s own acceptance of the analogy. These 
two clear proofs are Hayward’s history and Elizabeth’s conversation 
with Lambard. However, as I shall show later, these two items are 
connected with each other, and not, as Miss Albright thinks, with 
Shakespeare’s play. 

Miss Albright’s main argument, and her only original contribution 
to the question, is her attempt to prove that Shakespeare used Hay- 
ward’s Henry IV as a source for his Richard II. In building up this 
argument she says of Hayward’s history: 


This book as we shall see, was regarded by Elizabeth’s Secretary, Rob- 
ert Cecil, as the basis of the play about Richard II which the Chamber- 
lain’s men performed on the eve of the conspiracy.” 


Although she gives no reference for this amazing statement, her later 
comments point out the source she has in mind. She says further: 


. . The expression at the playing thereof and the charge that the 
Earl was present and applauded the performance definitely link Hayward’s 
story of the deposing of Richard II with the Chamberlain’s men’s play, 
for which they were then being tried before the same court in the same 
series of investigations of Essex and his friends for treason.” 


And in another place: 


. . . We have seen that the performance of the play of the deposition 
of Richard II by the Chamberlain’s men before the Essex faction was 


*E. P. Kuhl, op. cit., calls attention to Miss Albright’s failure to quote ac- 
curately Hayward’s statement concerning the time of his writing the history. 

* Op. cit., p. 692. 

* Op. cit., 701. The second italics are mine. 
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referred to in connection with Hayward’s book as “the playing thereof,” 
as if the play were a dramatization of the history.” 






So, although Miss Albright fails to give her source for her statement 
that Cecil referred to Hayward’s history as the source of Shakespeare’s 
play, it is quite evident from the above that she had reference to 
article 5 of “An analytical abstract in support of the charge of treason 
against the Earl of Essex,” which she quotes on page 701. It reads: 


Essex’s own actions confirm the intent of this treason. His permitting 
underhand that treasonable book of Henry IV to be printed and published; 
it being plainly deciphered not only by the matter, and by the epistle it- 
self, for what end and for whose behalf it was made, but also the Earl 
himself being so often at the playing thereof, and with great applause giv- 
ing countenance to it. 


This statement, as I have pointed out before, is a summary of Bacon’s 

part in the first trial of Essex and is dated July 22, 1600. The play 
/ was performed by the Chamberlain’s men on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 7, 1601. Miss Albright is mixed in her dates. Therefore, ob- 
viously, all the evidence that she had so painstakingly collected in 
this connection is worthless—a statement at Essex’s first trial in 1600 
could not refer to a performance of a play a year later. 

From the fact that Hayward was examined in January, 1601," it is 
apparent that the authorities still considered his Henry IV as evidence 
that Essex had planned treason. It is to be remembered that, after 
Essex was released from the custody of the Lord Keeper and allowed 
to return to his own house, Essex House became a rendezvous for all 
the discontented people in England, who gathered there under the 
pretext of hearing sermons by puritan divines. The puritan preachers 
were notorious malcontents and their sermons were anything but com- 
plimentary to the authorities. Some went so far as to assert that 
the right of rule lay not in the King but in the people and that the 
magistrates of the realm had the power to constrain Kings themselves. 
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Op. cit., 706. 

“Cal. S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 455. Italics are Miss Albright’s. 

“ Although the editor of the Calendar of State Papers dates the list of 
questions to be asked of Hayward Feb. ? 1600, this examination, dated Jan. 
22, 1601, is evidently Hayward’s answer to the list of questions drawn up by 
Chief Justice Popham. NHayward was taken into custody prior to: July 26, 
1600, as John Chamberlain’s letter (quoted ante) indicates. The numerous en- 
tries in the Calendar around July 22 make it clear that Hayward’s arrest fol- 
; lowed Essex’s first trial. 
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Surely dangerous doctrine and in many ways similar to that implied 
and stated in Hayward’s Henry IV! 

This situation was directly responsible for Essex’s sudden uprising. 
He was summoned to appear before the Privy Council to answer to 
those charges and to be advised to make wiser use of his liberty. He, 
fearing that he would be put into custody again, allowed himself to 
be persuaded that he could by force gain an audience with the Queen 
and depose his enemies about her. His tragic failure is well known. 

Essex was brought to trial on the 19th of February 1601, and found 
guilty of treason. Between his uprising on February 8 and his trial, 
I note the following references to his connection with Hayward’s 
history: 

Sir Robert Cecil said in the Star Chamber: 


. . . . These things appeared by the book on Henry IV, making this 
time seem like that of Richard II, to be reframed by him as by Henry 
IV. He kept the book 14 days to peruse, and when he knew how many 
copies were dispersed, sent to the metropolitan to have it called in as a 
dangerous book. He would have removed Her Majesty’s servants, stepped 
into her chair, and perhaps had her treated like Richard II... .* 


In “Directions for the Preachers” after the conviction of Essex, 
probably sent out February 14, 1601, we find this passage: 


Two years since a history of Henry IV was printed and published, 
wherein all the complaints and slanders which have been given out by se- 
ditious traitors against the Government, both in England and Ireland are 
set down and falsely attributed to these times ,thereby cunningly insinuat- 
ing that the same abuses being now in the realm that were in the days of 
Richard II, the like course might be taken for redress. This book was no 
sooner published but the Earl, knowing hundreds of them to be dispersed, 
would needs seem the first that disliked it, where he has confessed that he 
had the written copy with him to peruse 14 days, plotting, how he might 
become another Henry IV. . . If it had not been prevented there had 
never been a rebellion since Richard II more dangerous or desperate.* 

Vincent Hussey writes February 18, 1601: 

It is to be remembered there was a book of Henry IV with many things 
to make those times seem like these, and himself (Essex) like Henry IV, 
which he countenanced whilst pretending to disprove it. . . . . He would 


“Camden Annals, pp. 606-607. Quoted Cadwallader, L. H.: Career of the 
Earl of Essex (1597-1601) Phila. 1923. p. 75. 

““Rough notes of Speeches in the Star Chamber,” Feb. 13, 1601, Cal. 
§. P. D. 1598-1601, p. 575. 
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have removed Her Majesty’s servants, perhaps let her continue a time, 
and then stepped into her chair and put her where Richard II was.“ 
Again on February 19, 1601, in “A memorial about the insurrection of 
the Earl of Essex” we find: 
Richard Duke of York, when he joined with Salisbury and Warwick 
against Richard II, having assembled at St. Albans saluted King Henry VI 
[sic] with humble petitions to accept his true and faithful meaning.* 


From this evidence, then, we see that from the first appearance of 
Hayward’s History of Henry IV, with its dedication to Essex, to the 
trial and sentencing of the unfortunate Earl on February 19, 1601, the 
enemies of Essex and the authorities used that book as evidence that 
Essex was contemplating treason. Moreover, we notice that in every 
case in which Elizabeth is connected with Richard II and Essex with 
Henry IV, and the instances are numerous, the source of the analogy 
is given. That source in every instance is Hayward’s history. 

Since the analogy between Elizabeth and Richard was constantly 
before the public from February 1599, and since the source of that 
analogy is plainly Hayward’s book, it would seem that when Elizabeth 
in August 4, 1601, while Essex’s uprising was still fresh in her mind, 
spoke of herself as Richard II, she also had Hayward’s book in mind. 
This is clearly demonstrated in her conversation with William Lam- 
bard on August 4, 1601: 


. so her majestie fell upon the reign of King Richard II, saying 
“T am Richard II, know ye not that?” 
W. L. Such a wicked imagination was determined and attempted by a 
most unkind Gent. the most adorned creature that ever your majestie made. 
Her Majestie: “He that will forget God, will also forget his benefactors; 
this tragedy was played 40 times in open streets and houses.” 


‘ That this refers to Essex is obvious. Lambard’s statement clearly 
shows that he immediately thought of the Earl when Elizabeth spoke 
of herself as Richard II. Elizabeth’s answer, “He that will forget 
God, will also forget his benefactors,” shows that she likewise was 
thinking of the Essex rebellion. Therefore, I conclude that Elizabeth 
was referring to the part Hayward’s book played in the story of 
Essex’s rebellion. The source of the analogy between Elizabeth and 
Richard II then, is Hayward’s Henry IV. It was this book that gave 


“Op. cit., 567. 
“Op. cit., 584. 
“Nichols: Progresses of Q. Elizabeth, III, 552. 
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to the story of Richard a particular meaning, and from which Eliza- 
beth took her nickname of “Richard IT”. 

Her statement that “this tragedy was played 40 times in the open 
streets and houses” is usually cited by Shakespearian commentators 
as a reference to Shakespeare’s play Richard IJ: it is linked up by 
them with the performance of a play about Richard II by Shake- 
speare’s company on the eve of the Essex rebellion. I believe that, in 
their eagerness to supply information about the greatest of English 
poets, the commentators have overlooked the essential facts in the 
case. They have been content, usually to pass the matter over by 
saying that Elizabeth is exaggerating the number of performances, 
and that she must have the play of the Chamberlain’s men in mind. 
Elizabeth, however, says definitely that these performances took place 
in “open streets and houses.” Her phrase is not one that can easily 
be associated with a performance in a public theatre. Moreover, 
although Elizabeth may have exaggerated the number of perform- 
ances, it is hardly likely that she would have made forty from one. 
There is no evidence that the Chamberlain’s men performed Richard 
II more than once between 1597 and August 4, 1601. Whoever the 
actors were in the performances to which Elizabeth refers, they must 
have produced their play prior to February 8, 1601. For any pro- 
duction of Richard II after that date would have been instantly 
stopped by the authorities, and the actors severely punished. If the 
Chamberlain’s men had produced their play thirty-nine times before 
their performance on February 7, 1601, they could hardly have de- 
fended themselves, when called in question, by asserting that they 
were persuaded against their wills—with the aid of forty shillings— 
to play a play which they considered too old and out of date. Had 
they dared such a bold fabrication, it is inconceivable that the authori- 
ties could have been so stupid as to allow them to get away with it. 
No, in fairness to Elizabeth’s prosecuting attorneys and judges, we 
must conclude that Elizabeth’s statement cannot refer to Shakespeare’s 
play, as played by the Chamberlain’s men. 

Miss Albright solves the difficulty by suggesting that the Lord 
Chamberlain may have interceded for the players and through his 
influence had them excused. However, although the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s influence was far-reaching, it was hardly powerful enough to 
obtain a pardon for such habitual criminals as Elizabeth seemed to 
think the players in question to be. 
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Since these performances can have no connection with the Chamber- 
lain’s men, we must seek some other connection. They are, I believe, 
rather to be linked with the statement made at Essex’s first trial in 
1600: 


Essex’s own actions confirm the intent of his treason. His permitting 
underhand that treasonable book of Henry IV to be printed and published; 
it being plainly deciphered, not only by the matter, and by the epistle, for 
what end and for whose behalf it was made, but also the Earl himself 
being so often present at the playing thereof, and with great applause giv- 
ing countenance to it. 


In this case, the performances which Essex is accused of having 
attended and applauded must have taken place before March 22, 
1599. For Essex was committed to the custody of the Lord Keeper 
on the first of October after his sudden return from Ireland on Sep- 
tember 28, 1599, and remained a prisoner until after his first trial. 
Since the phrase “the playing thereof” definitely links the productions 
to Hayward’s book, we must conclude that the performance took place 
after February, 1599, for Essex is accused of having permitted “under- 
hand” the printing of the book and attending the playing thereof. 
In other words, Essex is accused of having encouraged the printing of 
the book by keeping it “14 days to peruse” and at the same time 
witnessing it in the form of a play. 

Miss Winstanley*’ and Miss Albright** would have us believe that 
this play is also Shakespeare’s. As I have pointed out before, it is 
inconceivable that the Chamberlain’s men could have played before 
Essex in 1599, and yet have escaped punishment in 1601 on the plea 
that they considered the play too old, but were persuaded to play it by 
the conspirators. Then, too, it is extremely unlikely that the prosecu- 


‘tors of Essex in 1600 would have accused him of having shown his 


treasonable intent by witnessing and applauding a play, and, yet, 
when they had the same players up for playing the same play in 
1601, they would have considerately forgotten about the whole busi- 
ness. These scholars would have us believe that the Chamberlain’s 
men performed Shakespeare’s Richard II, a play written as propa- 
ganda for Essex, before that Earl repeatedly in February and March, 
1599, that these performances were called in question at Essex’s first 


* Hamlet and the Scottish Succession. 
“pp. 36-37. However, in justice to Miss Albright, I should point out that 
she is confusecl about the date-—she thinks that it is 1€01 instead of 1600. 
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trial in 1600, that the same players performed the same play forty 
times in open streets and houses, that on the very eve of the rebellion 
the Chamberlain’s men played the same play, and that these players 
were, when they were finally called up, excused from any wrong doing 
or wrong intent. It is too much! 

Although it is evident that the Chamberlain’s men could have 
had no hand in these performances, the question remains whether 
the play could not have been Shakespeare’s. Could not some of Essex’s 
followers, perhaps his own dramatic company, have performed 
Shakespeare’s play? If they did, where did they secure their copy? 
The deposition scene, we must remember, was cut out of the first 
quarto. Without the deposition scene, the play would have been 
valueless to the conspirators. So, they did not use the printed ver- 
sion. However, the actors’ copies must have retained this scene, else 
the play would have been useless for the purposes of the conspirators 
on the afternoon of February 7, 1601. Now, is it possible that the 
followers of Essex could have obtained a copy from some of the actors? 
This, I think, is extremely unlikely. For, even in such a case, the 
authorities in 1601 would have surely connected the performance 
of that year with those in 1599. Then, too, the printer of Hayward’s 
book got into trouble immediately, and by the Whitsun holidays of 
1599 the whole issue of the book was seized and destroyed. However, 
in the whole series of investigations from February, 1599 to February, 
1601 Shakespeare’s name is not mentioned. Even when his company 
is called up, it is Augustine Phillips, and not he, who is examined. So, 
I conclude that there is no connection between either Shakespeare or 
the Chamberlain’s men and the play which Essex is accused of having 
witnessed. 

- In the absence of any other satisfactory explanation, it seems to 
me only reasonable that we accept the statement of Essex’s accuser 
at his first trial as meaning what it says. Then, in the expression “at 
the playing thereof,” the word thereof can refer only to Hayward’s 
history, which is called that “treasonable book of Henry IV.” It is 
significant, too, that in no instance is there a mention of the title 
Richard 11; it is always Henry IV. The play which Essex witnessed 
and to which Elizabeth referred was, therefore, evidently a dramatized 
version of Hayward’s history, which, for obvious reasons, was never 
published. In this connection it is to be remembered that the state- 
ment in which the phrase “at the playing thereof” occurs is an abstract 
of Bacon’s pert in Essex's first trial and that Bacon himself feared 
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that he would be accused of giving in evidence his own tales. Cer- 
tainly it was Bacon who introduced as evidence of treason Essex’s 
letter to Lord Keeper Egerton. Moreover, it was Bacon who first 
accused Essex of having kept Hayward’s book fourteen days to peruse 
and after it had been widely circulated of having sent a “cold and 
formal” letter to the Archbishop to have it called in, “knowing that 
forbidden things are the more sought after.” These “tales” surely 
came from someone in the Earl’s confidence. We cannot say positively 
that it was Bacon, but by his own admission, his contemporaries 
thought so. So, the statement about Essex’s presence “at the playing 
thereof,” coupled as it is with the accusation of his having permitted 
underhand that “treasonable book” of Henry IV, would seem to be a 
tale of the same nature—a betrayal of confidence. Moreover, the 
coupling of these performances with Essex’s “underhand” sponsorship 
of Hayward’s history would seem to fix the date of such performances 
as February 1599, the time of the publication of Hayward’s Henry 
IV. 

This was the period of Essex’s most serious discontent—the time 
of his letter to Lord Keeper Egerton. Although Cecil and others 
accused him of having conspired for six or seven years to become 
King of England, Sir Christopher Blunt, one of his followers, declared 
at his execution on March 1601: 


It is true, that the first time that ever I understoode of any dangerous 
discontentment in L. of Essex, was three yeeres ago, at Wanstead, upon his 
coming one day from Greenwich. At that time he spake many things 
unto mee, but descended unto no particulars, but in general terms.” 


It is quite likely, then, that at this time Essex witnessed and 
applauded a play about Richard II, but there is absolutely no evidence 
‘that the play was Shakespeare’s or that it had any connection with 
either him or his company. On the other hand, all the evidence points 
to a play made from Hayward’s book and produced at Essex’s house. 

Elizabeth’s statement that it was produced forty times in open 
streets and houses strengthens this assumption. Her words imply 
a kind of popular pageant performed by Essex sympathizers in open 
streets and houses. The State Papers contain numerous accounts 
of examinations before magistrates and judges of persons accused of 
speaking in favor of the Earl and against the Queen. This popular 
sentiment for Essex was most in evidence immediately after his return 


“Treasons and Practices, sig. Q. 
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from Ireland. His hearing at York House was a result of the Queen’s 
concern over the sympathy of the multitude for her former favorite. 
Bells were tolled for him; ministers prayed for him from their pulpits; 
and some of the Queen’s maids went about all in black. But what was 
more serious, all the discontented people gathered in the city, and so 
great was the excitement that it was deemed necessary to call all the 
magistrates of the realm to the Star Chamber, where on November 
28 (?), 1599, they were addressed by members of Her Majesty’s 
Council. In his speech, the Lord Keeper summed up the situation 
thus: 


No Prince has taken greater care to preserve religion, peace and plenty, 
than the Queen; many attempts have been made against her by foreign 
enemies and rebellious subjects, but God has delivered her from all. Yet 
some traitorous monsters have railed against her by railing speeches and 
slanderous libels, as though after 41 years’ experience she failed to provide 
for her people. This offence proceeds from the remissness of magistrates 
in rooting out such traitorous vipers. Some of these have played the 
preacher, some talk politics at ordinaries, where they have hardly money to 
pay for meal; others scatter libels about London and the court itself tax- 
ing the Queen with not providing for the troubled state of Ireland.” 


The Lord Chief Justice declared that he knew nothing of Irish 
affairs: 


But as to the punishing of libel, this is properest to me; the fashion of 
it has been to scandalize the Queen, censure Councillors, and write against 
all authority, and the purpose is to disgrace those in authority and cause 
disobedience and sedition, and bring all to confusion... . .” 


It was to such libels as those complained of by the Queen’s Council 
in the Star Chamber that Elizabeth referred in her statement to 
Lambard. She showed that she had Essex in mind; therefore the 
demonstrations to which she referred must have been those staged 
out of sympathy for him. Such demonstrations and libels occurred 
just prior to November, 1599. 

The connection of these libels with Hayward’s Henry IV is made 
clear by the following list of questions drawn up by Chief Justice 
Popham, soon after the Star Chamber speeches (Feb. 1600?) .to be 
asked of Hayward:*? 


© Cal. S. P. Dom., p. 347. 
* Op. cit., pe 351. 
* Hayward’s answer is quoted ante. 
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1. Who made the preface to the reader? 

2. Wherein he conceives that the book might be not only precepts but 
patterns for private direction and for matters of state, and instruct young 
men more shortly, and old men more fully? 

3. Where he had any warrant to set down that King Henry IV never 
taxed the subject, nor left 9,000,000 in his coffers? 

4. In what point were the oaths unlawful taken by King Henry IV of 
his subjects? 

5. When were any forces sent in his time to Ireland? 

6. What moved him to set down that any were in disgrace for their 
service there, or that the nobility were then had in contempt? or that they 
were but base that were called about that King, or that the subjects were 
bound for their obedience to the state, and not to the person of the King? 

7. What moved him to maintain with arguments never mentioned in 
history that it might be lawful for the subject to depose the King, and to 
add many persuadings in allowance thereof? 

8. What moved him to allow that it was well for the common weal that 
the King was dead? 

9. What was the true cause of setting forth this single story, fortified 
with arguments to the worst sense, and omit every principal point that 
made against the traitor or rebels? 

10. Might he think that this history would not be very dangerous to 
come amongst common people? 

11. Whom he made privy to his writing, this history, and what allow- 
ance gave they of it, where and when? 

12. Who were his animators to set it forth? 

13. When he first resolved to set it forth, and at what time he began 
it and how he came to the records of things done in that time?™ 


From this list of questions it is evident that the authorities were 
concerned mainly with Hayward’s departure from historical fact and 
with certain opinions concerning the obedience of subjects. The first 
of these had to do with the question of Ireland. Secretary Cecil 
in his speech in the Star Chamber repeats the current criticism of 
Elizabeth’s Irish policy. He says: 


. . Before this action was undertaken, it was said Jreland was lost 
by dropping and sparing supplies; Her Majesty’s treasure was spent but 
by handfuls, all was lost in that things were not royally performed... . 
I have heard that My Lord of Essex said that if he had had men and 


"Cal. S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, pp. 404-5, Miss Albright quotes all the above 
except the last three, but she gives no indication that her list is not complete. 
Numbers and italics are mine. , 
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money Ireland had not been lost, but I do not think he would say so. Her 
Majesty is accused of want of wisdom, now that 40 years have approved 
her to be the wonder of all the Princes of the world.” 


In an outline by Attorney General Coke of Hayward’s “Confession,” 
dated July 11 (1600), at the court, the third of four points reads: 


3. The substance of the consultation for reducing the Irish rebel, he 
had out of William of Malmesbury.” 


In his “Confession,” however, Hayward says: 


Found in Walsingham that the forces sent into Ireland by Richard II 
were scattering and dropping, that those who did good service were not re- 
warded, and that matters of peace were managed by men of the weakest 
sufficiency, either ignorant or currupt. . . . . Read in Bodius (Bodin?) 
and other authors that the subject was rather bound to the state than to 
the person of the King.” 


When we recall that neither Hayward nor Wolfe was called up for 
questioning until after the speeches in the Star Chamber, the parallels 
between the libdels as described by the Council and Hayward’s ex- 
amination do not seem to be altogether accidental. In fact, it would 
appear that Hayward’s Henry IV was considered by the authorities 
to be a libel of the same nature as those denounced in the Star 
Chamber, if not the very basis of those same libels. Both concerned 
the exactions from the people in the form of excessive taxes and the 
Irish question, and both called all authority in question. This re- 
lationship between the current libels against Elizabeth and Hayward’s 
history is stated definitely, however, in the “Directions for Preachers,” 
(probably written by Bacon®’), which was distributed on February 
14? 1600. In it occurs this passage: 


. . . Two years since, a history of Henry IV was printed and published, 
wherein all the complaints and slanders which have been given out by se- 
ditious traitors against the government, both in England and Ireland, are 
set down, and falsely attributed to those times, thereby cunningly insinuat- 
ing that the same abuses being now in the realm that were in the days of 
Richard II, the like course might be taken for redress. This book was no 


“Op. cit., pp. 352-3. 

Op. cit., p. 449. Not quoted by Miss Albright. 

Quoted ante. 

“From his own admission, he was employed by the Queen in at least 
three such tasks, the two trials of Essex and one other. 
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sooner published, but the Earl knowing hundreds of them to be dispersed, 
would needs seem the first that disliked it, whereas he has confessed that 
he had the written copy with him to peruse 14 days, plotting how he might 
become another Henry IV.” 


It was, then, to such libels as these that Elizabeth referred in her 
much-quoted conversation with Lambard. These libels were inti- 
mately connected with Hayward’s history. So, I conclude that the 
reference by Elizabeth to herself as Richard II and her statement 
concerning the playing of “the tragedy” in open streets and houses 
is an allusion to the events narrated above. It should be noted in this 
connection that the official account of the Essex rebellion, written by 
Bacon and corrected by Elizabeth, refers to the uprising as a Tragedy. 
Bacon evidently conceived his account as a drama, for in the beginning 
he wrote of the “first act of this Tragedy” and later: 


This being the platforme of their enterprise, the second act of this 
Tragedy was also resolved, which was that My Lord should present him- 
selfe to her Maiestie as prostrating himselfe at her feet, and desire the 
remove of such persons as he called his enemies from her. 


From all the evidence, then, I draw the following conclusions: 


1. All accounts of the Essex trial exonerate the Chamberlain’s men 
from any connection with the conspiracy. The authorities stressed 
their innocence. 

2. Miss Albright leaves out of her quotations portions which, if 
quoted, destroy the value of her conclusions. 

3. The fact that only the dedication to Essex was cut out of the 
first edition of Hayward’s Henry IV, and that the “deposition scene” 
was not questioned until after Essex’s return from Ireland and his 
subsequent arrest, indicates clearly that the offense of the book was 
not that it treated the history of Richard II but that it came out just 
at the time of Essex’s discontent and his connection with the question 
of Ireland. The fact that the book, after being called in question, 
was allowed to circulate is a clear indication that the subject of 
Richard II was not in itself “dangerous.” 

4. Elizabeth’s likeness to Richard II and Essex to Henry IV was 
first pointed out by Bacon at Essex’s first trial on June 5, 1600, at 
York House. The source of this analogy was found in the dedication 
to Hayward’s book. 

5. Hayward’s Henry IV was used constantly between June 5, 1600, 
and Essex’s execution as evidence of his intended treason. In every 
case in which Elizabeth is spoken of as “Richard II” the source of the 
analogy is given—it is always Hayward’s book. 


*® Cal. S. P. Dom., 1598-1601, p. 567. 
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6. The play which Essex is accused at his first trial of having 
witnessed cannot be Shakespeare’s. It appears to have been a drama- 
tization of Hayward’s book, acted at Essex House in January, 1599. 

7. Elizabeth’s statement to Lambard that “this tragedy has been 
performed 40 times in open streets and houses” is a reference to popu- 
lar demonstrations in favor of Essex similar to those complained of in 
the Star Chamber. The “tragedy” appears to have been pageants 
which were based on Hayward’s book. 

8. There is no evidence to connect Shakespeare’s Richard II with 
either Hayward or Essex. 


Ray HEFFNER 
The Johns Hopkins University 


XXXVIII 


SHAKESPEARE’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS LOVE AND 
HONOR IN TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 


N A series of discussions of the problem of Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida, published between 1915 and 1917, Professors Tat- 
lock, Lawrence,” and Rollins,® applying essentially the same critical 
method,‘ argued that since the bulk of the material in this play had 
become fixed by tradition Shakespeare found himself compelled to 
treat it as he did. Rollins quotes with approval the following state- 
ment by Tatlock: 


Shakespeare came to the material of this play, then, precisely as he came 
to that of the English historical plays, finding incidents and characters 
largely fixed beforehand, and too intractable to be greatly modified, even 
had he wished to modify them.® 


Lawrence concludes similarly: 


Tradition, then, determined the character of Shakespeare’s work, making 
it virtually impossible for him to write a play in which the warriors should 
appear wholly heroic, or in which Cressida and Pandarus should be sym- 
pathetically treated (p. 210). 


However, in spite of this attempt to substitute historical perspective 
for subjective criticism in judging Troilus and Cressida, editors of 
this play, as well as the authors of general works on Shakespeare, con- 
tinue to express subjective reactions more freely in regard to Troilus 
than any other Shakespearean play. Moreover, the most recent inter- 
pretations of this play, put forward by two Shakespeareans whose 
sound scholarship has amply earned them the right to speak, are 
very frankly subjective. “In Troilus and Cressida,” says Sir Edmund 
Chambers,® “a disillusioned Shakespeare turns back upon his own 


*“The Chief Problem of Shakespeare,” Sewanee Review, XXIV, pp. 129ff.; 
“The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Literature,’ PMLA, XXX, pp. 673 ff. 

“The Love Story in Troilus and Cressida,’ Shakespeare Studies, Columbia 
Univ., 1916. 

*“The Troilus Cressida Story from Chaucer to Shakespeare,” PMLA XXXII, 
pp. 383 ff. 

“Albert S. Cook had in 1907 studied the history of the character of Cressida 
in Chaucer and Shakespeare. “The Character of Creseyde,” PMLA XXII, 
pp. 539 ff. 

® Tatlock, Tudor Shakspere ed. Troilus and C, Introd. p. xx. 

* Shakespeare: A Survey, London, 1925. 
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former ideals of heroism and romance and questions them.” “These 
two lovers, Troilus and Cressida,” says Professor Tucker Brooke,’ 
“made special appeal to a dramatist, who, in the period of Hamlet and 
Troilus and Cressida, had lost his joy in successful people.” 

Chambers and Brooke, in other words, still refuse to interpret the 
play merely as one among many Elizabethan debasements of a noble 
theme. And even those who lay stress upon historical tradition, it is 
to be observed, have not been able in interpreting Troilus and 
Cressida to dismiss entirely the subjective element. “Sated with, 
perhaps reacting from the ordinary light romantic love,” says Tat- 
lock, “he [Shakespeare] produced a masterly study of an alluring 
wanton.’* Though it is not always fair to judge a phrase taken out 
of its context, perusal of the entire passage makes it clear that the 
criticism here expressed is highly subjective. And most assuredly 
Rollins likewise falls into impressionistic vein. 


Viewed from any angle Troilus and Cressida is an unattractive play. The 
heroine is a wanton . . . . and Troilus himself, though irreproachable as 
a warrior, in his relation with her hardly warrants our sympathy. There 
is no mistaking the sensuality of his desires when, for the first time, he 
is to meet her alone: 


“IT am giddy; expectation whirls me round, 
The imaginery relish is so sweet 

That it enchants my sense; what will it be, 
When that the wat’ry palate tastes indeed 
Love’s thrice reputed nectar?’” 


Moreover, at the very end of one of his articles, Tatlock throws 
out the suggestion that Troilus and Cressida holds in solution ele- 
ments baffling to the most scientific investigators. If “on the whole” 
the plays “are better interpreted another way,” “no one has the right 
to assert, and no one does assert, that no pessimism may underlie 
the plays we have been discussing, that there is an unexplained 
residuum.”?° 

The “unexplained residuum,” I would suggest, still presents the 
following questions which are unanswered by the fixed tradition theory. 


7 “Shakespeare’s Study in Culture and Anarchy,” The Yale Review, XVII, 
573. 

*Tatlock, “The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Literature,’ PMLA, XXX, 
767. 

* Rollins, op. cit., p. 383. 

The Chief Problem, etc., p. 147. 
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Why does one put the play down with revulsion of feeling towards 
it stronger than towards any other Elizabethan treatment of the same 
theme? For example, Heywood’s Jron Age, cited by Tatlock in so 
many connections otherwise illuminating. If tradition tied Shake- 
speare’s hands as to the unheroic treatment of the Greek heroes and 
his English sympathy for the Trojans, why does Shakespeare lavish 
a greater abundance of stylistic technique and dramatic sympathy 
on the Greek Ulysses than on any Trojan, or present Paris in the 
sorriest light possible while Heywood is making a fine fighting hero out 
of him? If “Society no longer countenanced even a secret intrigue like 
that with Troilus,’’? how does Shakespeare succeed in getting away 
with Antony and Cleopatra, the most stupendously sympathetic 
tragedy of illicit love in existence? It was not until a decade later 
that Fletcher and Massinger were doing with her somewhat the thing 
Bernard Shaw complains that Shakespeare didn’t, in their play “The 
False One.” If it “was not Shakespeare’s habit to alter the main 
outline of the older stories,’”’* how does one account for his perversity 
in changing the happy ending of the old Leir. If any one doubts 
Shakespeare’s ability in the face of any material however “fixed” to 
change our attitude towards it at will and apparently without exerting 
himself unduly, let him run over in his mind the death of every villain 
and weakling in his authentic plays. They all die like his most 
magnificent heroes, however they may have died in the source with 
which the Elizabethan audience was familiar. 

The problem mainly centres around Shakespeare’s supposedly 
unshakespearean attitude towards what is shortly to play so great a 
part in the Dryden school of drama,—love and honor. In Tatlock 
it is, “The Love element is sensual and unworthy, in the war story 
there in little heroism”; in Chambers, “Shakespeare turns his back 
upon his own former ideals of heroism and romance”; in Wallace it is, 
“Neither love nor adventure seem glorious.” That the prevailing 
attitude towards love and honor is bitterly cynical, whether due to 
Shakespeare or his times, is held by the great body of critics both 
literary and historical.1* Granted for the sake of argument that love 
and honor are in Troilus and Cressida stripped to the naked hide, it 
occurs to me that this is no new thing in Shakespeare, that the same 
thing happens in one fashion or another in practically every play in 

™ Lawrence, op. cit., p. 204. 

* Ibid., p. 207. 

*For bibliography see Sewanee Review, XXIV, pp. 129 ff. 
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which Shakespeare deals with love or honor or both. True, in all 
the other plays, one gets an impression of the balance always inclin- 
ing, even though ever so slightly, in favor of the ideal aspect of love 
and honor. In Troilus and Cressida Shakespeare bears down much 
more heavily than in any other play on that side which reduces love 
and honor to laughter and scorn. But a brief survey will clearly 
reveal the fact that always in his plays just a trifle more emphasis 
on the side on which he threw it in Troilus and Cressida would have 
caused the idealism of love and honor to kick the beam. Biron in 
Loves Labours Lost, Mercutio, Faulconbridge in King John, are 
sworn brothers in this: they can all sear love to the bone, reduce it 
to its apparently bestial essentials, desentimentalize it, make it walk 
on the all fours of its animality. Biron and Mercutio mainly anato- 
mize love, Faulconbridge honor. Every fool in Shakespeare acts 
also in the capacity of a disembalmer of these two mummies, love and 
honor. The melancholy Jacques serves this corrective comic function 
too. One side of Hamlet serves to idealize them, the other to cauterize 
them. It is unnecessary to enumerate all the characters in the plays 
who serve the at times salutary purpose of keeping one’s feet planted 
squarely on earth as to these two matters, to disillusion us, to reduce 
love to its purely physical basis, honor to utter egotism, selfishness 
and absurdity. Falstaff pricked the bubble honor more effectively 
in a few words than many a radical economist has done in an entire 
volume. “Will honor set to a leg? Oran arm? ... .” “Who 
hath it? He that died 0’ Wednesday? .... I'll none of it.” And 
this in a play in which Hotspur, the greatest of all Shakespeare’s 
devotees of honor, represents the high-water mark of the glorification 
of honor in English poetry. Iago, beyond all the other characters in 
Shakespeare, reduces love to bestial essentials, honor to hideous selfish- 
ness. Thersites cannot hold a candle to Iago when it comes to forcing 
this realization for the time being upon us. It is the essence of his 
philosophy of life, the air he breathes. Cut him off from his cynicism 
and like many of our modern friends he would suffocate. Only Shake- 
speare in Othello never loses sight of the ideal aspects of either love 
or honor in Desdemona and Othello. A little more emphasis on the 
Iago side of the controversy and here as in Troilus and Cressida the 
ideal aspects of love and honor would have gone under. Just a bit of 
fumbling even and the same thing might have happened in many 
another of the plays. Perhaps the best of all examples is the case 
of Enobarbus in Antony and Cleopatra. Single-handed he holds 
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us to earth as to love and honor. He sees quite through the deeds of 
women. He joins not with the “priests who bless her when she’s 
riggish”; perceives that “the tears live in an onion that water her 
sorrow,” and with his “yond ribbald nag of Egypt, the brize upon her 
like a cow in June, hoists sail and flies,” strips for once this en- 
chantress of all enchantment. A little lingering over this a little 
longer and Shakespeare could if he had been so inclined have brought 
this fine structure of heroism and love about our ears: “Virtue a fig.” 
“Honor a mere word.” 

As one passes before him in retrospect all the Comedies of Shake- 
speare, he concludes that as opposed to Troilus and Cressida they 
are prevailingly romantic. Even All’s Well and Measure for Measure 
throw the balance of Shakespeare’s dramatic genius finally, however 
unsuccessfully, on the side of romance. This is the received opinion. 
His Comedies by and large would therefore seem to spoil us for the 
reception of Troilus and Cressida. And yet, as one passes in review 
every single one of his Comedies is there one of them, which with 
any common sense, one may conclude is prevailingly romantic.’* In 
the light of the stuff Shakespeare found ready, and changed, they are 
all prevailingly, if one must be fair, realistic. Take the case of per- 
haps his most romantic Comedies so called—As You Like It and 
Twelfth Night. What did he find? What did he add? He found 
in each case lying ready for dramatization a romance. This of course 
he breathed the breath of idealized life into as the poet in him neces- 
sitated. But his additions, his actual original creations, are all realistic, 
not romantic, prevailingly. Touchstone, Jacques, Audrey, Sir Toby, 
Malvolio, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and the other realistic figures in 
these two plays are the elements that tend to run entirely away with 
the romantic elements already for the most part in the source. They 
all serve to keep our attention fixed on the unideal aspects of love 
and honor. Rewritten a few more times, these elements, like the 
Falstaff element in Henry IV would, like Falstaff’s proverbial sow, 
have wallowed on her litter and crushed out the romance. And so 
it is with practically every other Comedy that Shakespeare wrote, in- 
cluding the so called Romances written last. The two Romances 
whose sources we know, The Winter’s Tale and Cymbeline, retain and 


*H. B. Charlton, “A Note on Shakespeare’s Romantic Comedies,” Palestra, 
vol. 148, pp. 144 ff., contends that only in The Two Gentlemen of Verona is 
Shakespeare purely romantic. Very pertinently he insists on the unromantic 
aspects of Shakespeare’s comedy, as did Rymer and Johnson before him. 
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refine the Romance,—they create and add Realism. Surely one who 
through all the stages of his comic development had in his most 
original additions to these Comedies taken the realistic attitude to- 
wards both love and honor, might naturally in one play fail to pre- 
serve that more exact and even balance in regard to the matter which 
elsewhere he kept. And, after all, surely we moderns, with our present 
day hard-boiled preferences, should delight in a play which in humor- 
ous cynicism furnishes strong and potent drink indeed when com- 
pared to the relatively milk-and-water productions of Shaw’s Caesar 
and Cleopatra and Erskine’s Private Life of Helen of Troy. 


GrEorGE C. TAYLOR 
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XXXIX 


WAS HEYWOOD A SERVANT OF THE EARL OF 
SOUTHAMPTON? 


N THE course of collecting the material for a biography of Thomas 

Heywood, I came upon a passage which suggests that possibly 
the Earl of Southampton at one time patronized a theatrical company. 
The passage occurs in Heywood’s A Funeral Elegie, upon the Much 
Lamented Death of the Trespuissant and unmatchable King, King 
James (1625): 


Henry, Southampton Earle, a souldier proued; 
Dreaded in warre, and in milde peace beloued. 
Oh giue me leaue to resound 

His memory, as most in dutie bound, 
Because his servant once. 


The phrase, “as most in dutie bound, because his servant once,” 
recalls the phrase employed by Heywood in dedicating An Apology 
for Actors to the Earl of Worcester “as an acknowledgement of that 
duty I am bound to you in as a servant” (i.e. as a member of Wor- 
cester’s troupe), and the phrase used by him in the dedicatory epistle 
of Gunaikeion (1624), also to the Earl of Worcester: “I was (my 
Lord) your creature and (amongst other of your servants) you be- 
stowed me upon the Excellent Princesse Q. Anne (to whose memorie 
I have celebrated in these Papers the zeale of a subject and a ser- 
vant).” Moreover, as an additional testimony of his affection for 
the Earl of Southampton, Heywood wrote A Short Elegie upon the 
Anagram of Henry Wriothesley Earle of South-ampton, consisting 
of forty-eight lines, inserted in his elegy on King James. The poem 
celebrates the military experiences as well as the misfortunes of the 
Earl in a tone of personal devotion and esteem. Since Heywood in his 
numerous publications never once indicates that he ever enjoyed 
Southampton’s patronage of his literary labors, the natural inference 
is that he was “a servant” to the Earl in the capacity of an actor. 

If Southampton had a troupe of actors, when could the dramatist 
have been a member of that troupe? A brief sketch of Heywood’s 
company connections down to 1624, the year of Southampton’s death, 
should reveal all the possible opportunities for him to have been a 
“servant” of the Earl. 
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Heywood may have begun to write plays in 1592-94. Francis 
Meres in 1598 named him as one of the “best for comedy amongst 
us.”?_ And Heywood himself, in the epistle? to “the High-spirited 
Prentises, the Readers,” prefixed to the 1615 edition of The Four 
Prentices of London, though unquestionably designed for a 1610 edi- 
tion now lost, speaks of having written the play “some fifteene or 
sixteene yeares agoe,” in the infancy of his judgment and first prac- 
tice. The Four Prentices, according to Greg,* is the same play as 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, which was performed as new on July 19, 1594, 
while Chambers* suggests that it may be identical with Jerusalem, 
acted for Henslowe on March 22, 1592. If either identification be 
accepted, Heywood must have been “penning” plays early in the 
nineties. Murray® cites the entry in Henslowe’s Diary:* “lent unto 
them Alleyn, Slaughter, Dunstan, and Juby for Hawodes bocke.... 
xxx*,” as showing that Heywood was a writer for the Admiral’s Com- 
pany in 1598, and he follows Fleay’ in suggesting that “Heywood was 
most likely connected with this [Admiral’s] company as early as 
1594.” 

Moreover, it is altogether likely that Heywood was also acting at 
this time, since it was common for playwrights to engage in acting as 
well as writing plays,* although our earliest evidence of his connec- 
tion with the Admiral’s men as an actor is in 1598, when he bound 
himself to Henslowe by entering into the following agreement:° 


mr do that this 25 of marche 1598 Thomas hawoode came & hiered 
hime seallfe with me as a covenante searvante for ij yeares by the 
Receueinge of ij syngell pence acordinge to the statute of wincshester & 
to begine at the daye a boue written & not to playe any wher publicke 
a bouwt london not whille these ij yeares be expired but in my howsse. . . 


What became of the popular playwright, “one of the best for com- 
edy,” for the next year or two after March 25, 1600, the expiration 


* Palladis Tamia: Wits Treasury, in Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. G. 
Smith, ii. 320. 
* Works, ii. 161-2. 
* Henslowe’s Diary, Commentary, p. 166. 
* Elizabethan Stage, iii, 341. 
* English Dramatic Companies, 1910, ii, 141. 
* Henslowe’s Diary, p. 45. 
* Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, i, 282. 
*J. Q. Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare, 1923, p. 125. 
Henslowe’s Diary, p. 204. 
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of his term with Henslowe, has not been disclosed. Greg'® conjec- 
tures that he went over to the Derby’s company at the termination 
of his contract at the Rose. It appears certain that he did not follow 
the Admiral’s troupe to the Fortune, which opened not later than early 
December, 1600.12 At any rate, in the autumn of 1602, he emerged 
from his temporary obscurity and appeared as an actor, a sharer, 
and the playwright of the Worcester’s company, which began an ac- 
count with Henslowe on August 17, of that year.’? 

Worcester’s men changed patrons in the latter part of 1603, or 
early in January, 1604, when they entered the Queen’s service, there- 
after being known as the Queen’s Men. The company held togther 
down to the death of the Queen in 1619; but with the loss of royal 
patronage it disbanded. There is no evidence whatever that Heywood 
changed from the Queen’s Men prior to 1619. Indeed, in a Chan- 
cery suit brought against the organization in 1623 by Susan Basker- 
ville, widow of Thomas Greene (a popular comedian of the Queen’s 
Men until his death in 1612) we find it stated that in 1617 the poet 
was one of the “fellowes and sharers of the said Companie.””* Besides, 
so far as available sources indicate there was no change in the name 
of the company when it was transferred from the Red Bull to the 
Cockpit™* in 1617. 

What became of Heywood on the disbanding of the Queen’s Men, 
in 1619, is not certain; he may have remained at the Red Bull with 
the newly organized Red Bull Company. There is nothing to show 
that he followed Beeston into the Prince Charles’s men at the Cockpit, 
or, in 1623, at the Red Bull.*®° The Earl of Southampton died on 
November 10, 1624, and obviously after that date there would have 
been no theatrical company bearing his name, unless one had been 
temporarily organized and named in honor of him after his death and 
before Heywood paid his tribute to the Earl in A Funeral Elegie 
(1625). However, “Because his servant once” renders that assump- 
tion highly hazardous. 

Yet in spite of the absence of documentary evidence of a South- 
ampton theatrical troupe, Heywood’s definite statement in the eleg 


* Ibid., Commentary, p. 285. 

™ Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses, p. 157. 

*Henslowe’s Diary, p. 179. 

*Fleay, A Chronicle History of the London Stage, p. 285. 
‘Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses, p. 353. 

* Ibid., p. 301. 
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on King James warrants a strong suspicion that the Earl was at some 
time the patron of a company of actors, or at least that he had a 
prominent connection with one; and I cannot resist the conviction 
that Heywood had been employed as an actor-playwright in a South- 
ampton company, either before he hired himself to Henslowe in 
1598, or during the period between his quitting the Admiral’s men in 
1600 and joining the Worcester’s men in 1602. 
CHARLES A. RousE 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia 
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XL 


ECHOES OF SHAKSPERE IN LATER ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA 


HOUGH the following brief discussions relate particularly to 
Shakspere, imbedded in the first are two topics not directly 
touching the great dramatist. These topics deal with Marston, Mun- 
day, and May. 
I 


JACK DRUM’S ENTERTAINMENT, SHAKSPERE, AND 
MUNDAY 


A portion of Act III of Jack Drum’s Entertainment’ (publ. 1601) 
has an interesting connection with two earlier plays, one by Shak- 
spere. In the passage reproduced below, Mamon, a villainous gouty 
usurer, meets with a sudden reversal of fortune. Pasquil is a mad 
lover. 


Mamon. My spectacles will betraie me. Looke, Mamon, search Mamon; 
hereabouts they fell. 

Pasquil. Welcome Erra Pater, you that make Prognostications for euer. 
Where’s you Almanacke? 


Puls his Indentures out of Mamons bosome. 


Mam. Lord blesse my Obligations! Lord blesse my bonds! Lord 
blesse my Obligations! Alas, alas, alas! 

Pas. Let me see, sir; now when will true valour be at the full? .... 
Oh, heere are Dogge daies. Out vpon’t! Dogge daies, Dog 
daies, Dogge daies, out-vpon’t! 


He teares the papers. 


Mam. Alas, my Obligations! my Bonds! my obligations! my Bonds! 
Alas, alas, alas! 
Pas. Katherina, Katherina, Eheu Katherina. 
Exit Pasquil. 
Mam. Obligations! Obligations! Alas, my Obligations, I am 
vndone, vndone, vndone! 
Enters Flawne [his servant] 
Flawn. Sir, sir, sir! 
Mam. What “sir” you for, you Dogge, you Hound, you Crust! What’s 
best newes with you now? Out-alas my Obligations! my 
Bonds! I am vndone, vndone! 


*Lines 270-409, Simpson, The School of Shakespeare, ii, p. 180-1. 
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Flawn. Sir, the best newes is, your ship (the Hope-well) hath hapt q 
ill, returning from Barbarie. ’Tis but sunke, or so: not a : 
scrap of goods sau’de. 

Mam. Villaines, Rogues, Iewes, Turkes, Infidels! My nose will rot 
off with griefe! O the Gowt, the Gowt, the Gowt! I shall 
runne mad, runne mad, runne mad! 

Flawn. Amen, amen, amen! But there’s other newes to comfort you 
withall, sir. 

Mam. Let’s heare them, good Flawne. My ship, my bonds, my 
bonds, my ship! I shall runne madde vniesse thy good newes 
reclaime me. Let’s heare thy newes. 

Flawn. Your house with all the furniture is burnt; not a ragge left. 
The people stand warming their hands at the fire, and laugh 
at your miserie. 

Mam. I defie heauen, earth and hell! renounce my nose! plague, 
pestilence, confusion, famine, sword and fire, devoure all! 
devoure me, devoure Flawne, devoure all! Bonds, house, and 
ship, ship, house, and bonds! Despaire, Damnation, Hell! 
I come, I come, so roome for Mamon, roome for Vsurie, 
roome for thirtie in the hundred! I come, I come, I come! 

Exit Mamon. 


A critic (““G’”) quoted by Simpson? considers this episode an imita- 
tion of Shakspere’s treatment of Shylock, especially in I1.8 and III.1 
of The Merchant of Venice. He is undoubtedly right, as the follow- 
ing passages will illustrate. Salanio thus reports the outcry of Shy- 
lock upon the discovery of the flight of his daughter and the loss of his 
ducats.® 


I never heard a passion so confus’d, j 
So strange, outrageous, and so variable, 
As the Jew did utter in the streets: . 
‘My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter! i 
Fled with a Christian! O my Christian ducats! ; 
Justice! the law! my ducats, and my daughter! 

A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats, 

Of double ducats, stol’n from me by my daughter! 
And jewels, two stones, two rich and precious stones, 
Stol’n by my daughter! Justice! find the girl; 

She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats.’ 


BY eer ines AE et oe eee 


* Ibid., p. 208. ; 
* Merchant of Venice, II. 8. 
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In III.1 Tubal brings news to Shylock. 


Shy. How now, Tubal! what news from Genoa? hast thou found my 
daughter? 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of her, but cannot find her. 

Shy. Why, there, there, there, there! a diamond gone, cost me two 
thousand ducats in Frankfort! . . . I would my daughter were 
dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear! would she were 
hearsed at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin! . . . 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too: Antonio, as I heard in Genoa— 

Shy. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub. Hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God. Is it true, is it true? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal: good news, good news! ha, ha! where? 
in Genoa? 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, one night fourscore 
ducats. 

Shy. Thou stickest a dagger in me: I shall never see my gold again: 
fourscore ducats at a sitting! fourscore ducats! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio’s creditors in my company to Ven- 
ice, that swear he cannot choose but break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it: Ill plague him; I’ll torture him: I am 


glad of it. 

Tub. One of them showed me a ring that he had of your daughter for 
a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her! .... 


Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 
Shy. Nay, that’s true, that’s very true. 


Shylock and Mamon are alike in that both are Jews and usurers, 
both have large noses, and both are the victims of several misfortunes. 
But so far as situation is concerned, there the similarity (not very 
significant) ends. The real similarity is of an entirely different kind: 
it lies in the passionate manner and language of Mamon and Shylock. 

The vehemence of Shylock is, of course, incomparably more effective 
than that of Mamon. Shylock inspires pathos as well as hatred; 
Mamon inspires only scorn. Shylock’s language has two particular 
characteristics: it is exclamatory; it is repetitious. He repeats words, 
phrases, and clauses. Over the double loss of daughter and ducats he 
cries out: 


My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter! 
Fled with a Christian! O my Christian ducats! 
Justice! the law! my ducats! and my daughter! 
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To his friend Tubal, he says, “Why, there, there, there, there! a 
diamond gone.” Again, “What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck?” 
Again, “I thank God, I thank God. Is it true, is it true?” Mamon, 
who first loses his papers (obligations and bonds), exclaims: “Lord 
bless my obligations! Lord bless my bonds! Lord bless my obliga- 
tions! Alas, alas, alas! . . . . Alas my obligations! my bonds! my 
obligations! my bonds! Alas, alas, alas!” Having lost his ship, 
he breaks out, “My ship, my bonds, my bonds, my ship!” That 
Marston was imitating Shakspere’s Shylock there can be no shadow 
of doubt. 
But as for incident or situation, Marston in no wise copies Shak- 
spere. Shylock loses his daughter and ducats; Mamon his papers, 
ship, and house. Nor is the manner in which these losses are pre- 
sented to the audience in any way similar. 
For an effective means of representing the just and unexpected 
downfall of a base usurer, Marston resorted to IV.1 of Munday’s 
Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 1598. In that play the Prior 
of York is an avaricious, ambitious monster who has undone his 
nephew, the Earl of Huntington. Disaster falls on him in several light- 
ning-like strokes, and in the space of forty-six lines he is stripped of 
everything. The stage effect is splendid; loss is piled on loss with 
amazing rapidity. 
A serving-man enters to the Prior.* 
Prior. What news with you, sir? 
Serv.-man. Even heavy news, my lord; for the lightning’s fire, 
Falling in manner of a firedrake 
Upon a barn of yours, hath burnt six barns, 
And not a strike of corn reserv’d from dust. 
No hand could save it, yet ten thousand hands 
Laboured their best, though none for love of you; 
For every tongue with bitter cursing bann’d 
Your lordship, as the viper of the land. 

Prior. What meant the villains? 

Serv.-man. Thus and thus they cried: 
Upon this churl, this hoarder-up of corn, 
This spoiler of the Earl of Huntington, 
This lust-defiled, merciless, false prior, 
Heaven raineth vengeance down in shape of fire. 
Old wives, that scarce could with their crutches creep, 
And little babes, that newly learn’d to speak, 


*Hazlitt’s Dodsley, viii, p. 168-9. 
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Men masterless, that thorough want did weep, 

All in one voice, with a confused cry, 

In execrations bann’d you bitterly: 

Plague follow plague, they cry: he hath undone 

The good Lord Robert, Earl of Huntington. 
After this a second serving-man enters and tells him that the Convent 
of St. Mary’s has elected another prior in his place; and the message 
is scarcely delivered before a herald comes to announce that the Prior 
is banished from the country and his “goods temporal and spiritual’’ 
are confiscated. 

Though of different social rank, the Prior and Mamon are essentially 
the same type of character: both have accumulated fortunes by ruin- 
ing other people, both are thorough villains. Both are overwhelmed 
by three crushing staccatto strokes of fate. The Prior, by three 
successive messengers, is notified of the loss of his barns by fire, then 
of his position, then of his country and of all his property. Mamon 
loses his papers, and before he can recover, his page announces 
separately two news items: the loss of his ship and the burning of his 
house. Besides this general similarity there is the specific correspond- 
ence of one detail, the most picturesque of them all: the poor people 
oppressed by the Prior and by Mamon stand around their flaming 
barns and house and rejoice. If in this episode Marston were not 
consciously imitating Munday’s play, the similarity of the two 
passages is indeed remarkable. 

Finally, it may be remarked that Marston, though imitating in this 
scene two splendid models, reproduced neither the passion and pathos 
of the one, nor the naiveté and directness of the other. From Shylock 
he could take only the mannerisms of his speech; from Munday only 
the general rapid method of administering punishment to a scoundrel. 

The situation which this scene of Munday’s play presents, of the 
burning barns surrounded by the downtrodden poor, is one which im- 
pressed itself upon other Elizabethan dramatists besides Marston. 
The episode is also borrowed by Thomas May in his Old Couple 
(before 1620; publ. 1658), though with different result. Where Mars- 
ton failed, May has succeeded admirably in catching the spirit of 
Munday’s touching picture of the poor. 

Munday and Marston left their usurers objects of universal scorn.° 


*For a general discussion of the usurer plays, see A. B. Stonex, “The Usurer 
in Elizabethan Drama,” PMLA, xxxi, where Shakspere’s, Marston’s, and May’s 
dramas are considered in connection with the usurer type. 
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May, however, with his pleasing art of turning the hateful and ugly 
into the gracious and attractive, has given a new and delightful turn to 
the episode in question. 

In May’s play, Earthworm, wealthy and described as “an old 
miserly niggard,’”® is noted far and wide for his love of money and 
his harsh dealings with poor people. Like all such people, he is hated 
most heartily, though respected as a man of affluence. 

His son Theodore converts him by a clever scheme. Pretending 
to hold and practice the philosophy of his father, he secretly calls 
in the poor neighbors and gives them corn and other provisions. 
These, he tells them, are the gifts of his father, who, repentant for 
his cruelty, means to make amends by loving and assisting needy 
folk. But Earthworm, says his son, does not wish them to make 
known his bounty, for not until he has redeemed himself by abun- 
dant charity does he desire to reap the benefits of public favor. 

Later, Earthworm’s barn catches fire, but is saved by the numer- 
ous poor people whom Theodore has befriended in his father’s name. 
These, “(like so many salamanders) rush’d Into the fire, scorching 
their clothes and beards,” so zealous were they to save the property 
of their supposed benefactor. They uttered many a prayer for 
Earthworm’s sake. The old gentleman hears these prayers and wit- 
nesses the kindness of the poor, but can not understand why they 
should return him more than he has rendered them,—hate. For the 
first time in his life he feels the glow of love for mankind; he feels 
the need of human affection. He repents of his former ways and is 
henceforth as charitable and liberal as he was once close-fisted. He 
makes it his ambition to succour the poor and to win their love. 

The conversion is, of course, too sudden to be natural. But the 
simplicity and sincerity of the humble people touch the heart; and 
Earthworm’s realization of the beauty of human love is wholesome. 

The following extracts will serve to illustrate the similarities of 
May’s, Munday’s, and Marston’s scenes: 

Earthworm, Jasper [his servant ]’ 

Earth. Out, villain! how could any fire come there 

But by thy negligence? I do not use 
To keep such fires as should at all endanger 
My house, much less my barn. 


*IV. (1). The text of the play as originally printed was not divided into 
scenes. 


*The Old Couple, IV. (1), Hazlitt’s Dodsley, xii, p. 53-8. 
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I know not, sir; 

But there I’m sure it was, and still continues, 
Though without danger now; for the poor people, 
Ere this, have quench’d it. 

There my wonder lies. 

Why should the people come to quench my fire? 
Had it been a city, where one house 

Might have endanger’d all, it justly then 

Might have engag’d the people’s utmost aid, 
And I ne’er bound to give them thanks at all; 
But my house stands alone, and could endanger 
No other building. Why should all the people 
Come running hither so to quench the fire? 
They love not me. 

Sure, sir, I cannot tell; 

Perhaps the people knew not what to do, 

And might be glad to see a sight. 

Methought 

As I came by, I saw them wondrous busy; 
Nay, more—methought I heard them pray for me, 
As if they lov’d me. Why should they do so? 
I ne’er deserv’d it at the people’s hands. 

Go, Jasper, tell me whether it be quench’d, 

And all secure: I long to hear the news. 


Enter Theodore 
I come to bring you happy tidings, sir. 
The fire is quench’d, and little hurt is done. 
That’s well, my son. 
But, sir, if you had seen 
How the poor people labour’d to effect it, 
And (like so many salamanders) rush’d 
Into the fire, scorching their clothes and beards, 
You would have wonder’d justly, and have thought 
That each man toil’d to save his father’s house 
Or his own dear estate; but I conceive 
*Twas nothing but an honest charity, 
That wrought it in them. 
Ha! a charity! 
Why should that charity be show’d to me? 
[Aside] If 1 mistake not strangely, he begins 
To apprehend it. 
As I came along, 
I heard them pray for me; but those good prayers 
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Can never pierce the skies in my behalf, 

But will return again, and ever lodge 

Within those honest breasts that sent them forth. 
Theo. [Aside] Surely it works. 
Earth.  O! all the world but I are honest men! 


Earth. How dost thou like this music, Theodore? 
I mean, the hearty prayers of the poor, 
Whose curses pierce more than two-edged swords. 
What comfort like to this can riches give? 
What joy can be so great, as to be able 
To feed the hungry, clothe the naked man? 


II 


MARMION’S ANTIQUARY AND SHAKSPERE 


Few later Elizabethan plays show more clearly than The Antiquary*® 
the popularity of Shakspere’s plays and poems, especially of certain 
scenes and lines. Marmion seems to have been thoroughly versed in 
at least a few of Shakspere’s plays, and to have had no hesitancy 
in borrowing freely. In truth, his borrowings and imitations are so 
obvious and are rendered in such a way as to leave no doubt that he 
was burlesquing episodes and passages which no member of the 
audience could fail to recognize. 

II.(1) of The Antiquary® is an unmistakable take-off on the famous 
balcony scene (II.2) of Romeo and Juliet, which the students of 
Oxford seem to have preferred above all parts of Shakspere.’° 

Aurelio, very early in the morning, brings musicians to serenade his 
beloved Lucretia (there is satire in the name itself). After the song 
she appears on the balcony above, but, unlike Juliet, she seems to 
be very much annoyed with her suitor’s attention and gives him many 
harsh words. Upon Lucretia’s appearance, Aurelio breaks forth (p. 
437): 

What more than earthly light breaks through that window? 
Brighter than all the glittering train of nymphs 

*Publ. 1641 and “acted by the Queen’s men at the Cockpit; therefore be- 
fore 12th May 1636.”"—Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 
ii, p. 67. ’ 

° Hasiitt's Dodsley, xii. The play has no scene division. Act IT has four 
scenes, the first covering pp. 437-443. 

* Adams, Life of Shakespeare, p. 220. 
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That wait on Cynthia, when she takes her progress 
In pursuit of the swift enchased deer 

Over the Cretan or Athenian hills; 

Or when, attended with those lesser stars, 

She treads the azure circle of the heavens. 


Compare this with Romeo’s speech when Juliet opens the balcony 
window (lines 2-7). 


But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, 

That thou her maid art far more fair than she. 


Romeo, seeing Juliet’s lips move, though hearing no sound, says 
(lines 12-13): 


She speaks, yet she says nothing: what of that? 
Her eye discourses; I will answer it; 


and Aurelio, though his lady was by no means silent, thought it 
necessary to follow suit (p. 438): 


Shine still, fair mistress; 

And though in silence, yet still look upon me. 
Your eye discourses with more rhetoric 

Than all the gilded tongues of orators.” 


Juliet’s action produces the following sentiment in Romeo (lines 
23-25): 


See! how she leans her cheek upon that hand: 
O! that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek. 


Lucretia’s conduct and words furnish no occasion for a lovely senti- 
ment, but Aurelio cannot resist the temptation to imitate his more 
famous predecessor (p. 439-40) : 


O, that I were a veil upon that face, 
To hide it from the world. 


In a fourth passage from the same scene (p. 440) Marmion’s bor- 
rowing from Shakspere (lines 91-3) is quite evident. 


"This and the next parallel are noted by Hazlitt, who fails, however, to 
point out that) the whole of the balcony scene is laid under contribution. 
The next one is also included in The Shakspere Allusion-Book, i, p. 469. 
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Aurelio. . . . then shall I find 


. . that your promises 
Are all deceitful; and that wanton Love, 
Whom former ages, flattering their vice, 
And to procure more freedom for their sin, 
Have term’d a god, laughs at your perjuries. 


Juliet. . . « yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou mayst prove false; at lovers’ perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs. 


During the next scene, II.(2), Romeo and Juliet seems to linger 
in Marmion’s mind. Lucretia’s father, Lorenzo, brings to her a 
favored suitor Mocinigo, a wealthy old gentleman. She refuses him, 
whereupon her father, unlike himself though very much like Old 
Capulet (Romeo and Juliet, I11.5.177-203), pours out his wrath upon 
her (p. 477). 

Not love you! Come, she must and shall. 
Do you hear, housewife? 
No more of this, as you affect my friendship. 
What, shall I bring here a right worshipful praetor 
Unto my house, in hope you'll be rul’d, 
And you prove recreant to my commands? 
But, my vex’d soul, thou hast done a deed were able, 
In the mere questioning of what I bid, 
Were not I a pious and indulgent father, 
To thrust thee, as a stranger, from my blood. 


The first part of IV.(1) (p. 480-2) is another burlesque, this time 
of Venus and Adonis. Angelina, a girl in the disguise of a page, is 
temporarily in the service of Lorenzo. Lorenzo’s wife, Aemilia, a 
woman who long ago should have reached the years of discretion, is 
enamored of the pretty boy. She woos him somewhat as Venus woos 
Adonis, and meets with substantially the same rebuff. Angelina pleads 
ignorance and youth: 

Whate’er the pleasure be or the delight, 
I am too young, not plum’d for such a flight. 


In an ecstasy of anticipation Aemilia imitates the very words of Venus 
(p. 482): 


My arms shall be thy sphere to wander in, 
Circled about with spells to charm these fears; 
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And when thou sleep’st, Cupid shall crown thy slumbers 
With thousand shapes of lustful dalliance: 

Then will I bathe thee in ambrosia, 

And from my lips distil such nectar on thee, 

Shall make thy flesh immortal.” 


Compare with this the 39th stanza of Venus and Adonis, beginning: 


Fondling, she saith, since I have hemm’d thee here, 
Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 
I'll be a park, and thou shalt-be my deer. 


In IV.(2) Aurelio, in explaining his sudden marriage (p. 487), 
borrows his reason from Julius Cesar. He says, 


There is, sir, a critical minute in every man’s wooing, when his mistress 
may be won; which if he carelessly neglect to prosecute, he may wait 
long enough before he gain the like opportunity. 


Which inevitably reminds us of Brutus’ declaration: 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


III 
MORE SHAKSPERE ALLUSIONS 


In V.(3) of The Rebellion, by Thomas Rawlins,‘ the tailors are 
assembled to settle on a play to present before the king, and to dis- 
tribute the parts. They choose Jeronimo. As each character is men- 
tioned, Vermin—generally recognized by the others as having super- 
. ior abilities, and who is, consequently, lord among tailors—wants to 
play the role. He demonstrates how he can do the Ghost: 


‘When this eternal substance of the soul 
Did live emprison’d in my wanton flesh, 
I was a tailor in the Court of Spain.’ 


Soon he is taken with the part of Jeronimo, and declaims: 


* Hazlitt’s note: “The whole passage seems to be imitated from one in 
Venus and Adonis.” The borrowing is, of course, greater; not only this pass- 
age, but the entire episode is a take-off on Shakspere’s pcem. 

* Julius Cesar, IV. 3. 218-221. 

“Publ. 1640; reprinted in Hazlitt’s: Dodsley, xiv. The play has no scene 
division. IV. (2) covers pp. 80-3. 
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‘Who calls Jeronimo from his naked bed?’ ha-ugh— 
Now for the passionate part— 
‘Alas! it is my son Horatio.’ 


dig’ Bie geen ae 


There appears to be no good reason why the tailors should prepare 
a piay for the king, nor do they here accomplish more than to decide 
that Vermin shall play the part of the king. 

This scene is an obvious imitation of 1.2 of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, where the rude mechanicals of Athens are met to distribute 
the parts of a play to be given before Theseus, the duke, and where 
the incomparable Bottom wishes to assume in turn the réle of Pyra- 
mus, of Thisbe, and of Lion. Bully Bottom really prefers, however, 
the rdle of tyrant, and proceeds to give a sample of his tyrannical 
rhetoric; he likewise exhibits his ability to play the part of Thisbe. 

The first lines of V.(3)** are in part an imitation of lines in V.3 
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7 of King Lear. At an assembly of conspirators, Philippa, who has 
a been poisoned by Auristella, shows her increasing illness. (I extract 
‘ + only the pertinent lines.) 
or: Phil Sick, sick at heart. 
4 Aur. [Aside] Well-wrought poison! . . . 
oe Phil. I cannot stay; O, I am sick to death! [ Exit. 
: Aur. [ Aside] Or I'll never trust poison more. 
: In King Lear Goneril poisons Regan, who betrays her illness thus: 
r ‘ Regan. Sick! O sick! 
~ Gon. [Aside] If not, I'll ne’er trust medicine. 
Regan. My sickness grows upon me. 
Albany. She is not well; convey her to my tent. 


In the same scene (p. 90) there are several lines reminiscent of 

Romeo and Juliet, 1V.1. Aurelia says: 

But love, O love! thou, whose all-conquering pow’r 

Builds castles on the heart of easy maids, 

And makes ’em strong e’en to attempt those dangers 

That, but rehears’d before, would fright their souls 

Into a jelly. 
In Shakspere’s play Juliet, in the following lines (81-7), shows the 
power and desperation of her love for Romeo: 

. shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls; 


* p. 83-4. 
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Or bid me go into a new-made grave 

And hide me with a dead nian in his shroud; 

Things that, to hear them told, have made me tremble ; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt. 


The following passage from Lust’s Dominion,'® 1.3, seems to be 
another imitation of Romeo and Juliet: 


when I am embalm’d, 
Apparel me in a rich royal robe, 
According to the custom of the land; 
Then place my bones within that brazen shrine, 
Which death hath builded for my ancestors. 


Compare Romeo and Juliet, 1V.1, 109-12: 


Then—as the manner of our country is— 

In thy best robes uncover’d on the bier, 

Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie. 


In III.2 of the same play (p. 136) is a borrowing from King John, 
V.7..7 Compare 


O, I grow dull, and the cold hand of sleep 
Hath thrust his icy fingers in my breast, 


with Shakspere’s 


And none of you will bid the winter come, 
To thrust his icy fingers in my maw. 
Frep L. JoNEs 
Mercer University 


* Publ. 1657. Hazlitt’s Dodsley, xiv, p. 106. 
"This parallel is noted by the editor. 
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XLI 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE PURITAN 


RITICS of the Elizabethan drama are not agreed in identifying 
the author of The Puritan. According to modern opinion the 
initials, “W.S.,” which appear in the ascription on the title page’ of 
the play do not refer to William Shakespeare, Wentworth Smith, or 
William Smith.? On the other hand, for neither Thomas Middleton 
nor John Marston, both of whom have been proposed as its author, 
has a clear case been established.* The purpose of this paper is to 
present further evidence in support of Middleton’s authorship. 

A. H. Bullen, though he did not include The Puritan in his edition 
of Middleton’s Works,* expressed the belief that Middleton was its 
author.’ Bullen pointed out an interesting parallel in The Puritan to 
a passage in Middleton’s No Wit No Help like a Woman’s and re- 


’ marked further: 


Throughout the play we are reminded of Middleton. The satire on 
the Puritans is what we find in The Family of Love, and the picture of 
town life that the play gives is quite in the manner of Middleton’s early 
comedies. George Pyeboard is an inferior Witgood.° 


Professor Tucker Brooke, on the other hand, favors Marston as the 
author of the play: 


I feel much more sure of the authorship of John Marston, who like 
the creator of Pyeboard, was a member of Oxford University, and whose 
special traits—as known from his independent works and partly distin- 
guishable in the mesh of Eastward Ho—are conspicuous in The Puritan.’ 


* The title page, as reprinted by C. F. Tucker Brooke, Shakespeare Apocrypha, 
Oxford, 1918, p. 219, reads as follows: The Puritaine/ or The Widdow/ of 
Watling-streete./ Acted by the Children of Paules./ Written by W. S./ Im- 
printed at London by G. Eld./ 1607./ 

*See E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage, Oxford, 1923, IV, 41-42. 

* Ibid. 

*The Works of Thomas Middleton, London, 1885-86, 8 vols. 


*The Shakespeare Apocrypha, Oxford, 1918, pp. xxxi-xxxii. More recently 
Professor Tucker Brooke has written in a letter (Sept. 8, 1924): “My sugges- 
tion of Marston, I fear, rests upon no conclusive criteria. The performance 
by the Children of Paul’s would agree with the assumption of authorship by 
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The striking similarities which Te Puritan presents to Middleton’s 
dramatic method led me to conclude several years ago that this play 
was written either by him or by an author who was exceedingly clever 
in imitating his peculiar style.® 

Readers of The Puritan remember that Widow Plus at the begin- 
ning of the play is inconsolable over the recent death of her husband, 
but at the end of the play, the action of which takes place within a 
year, Edmund says, “You know my mother wilbe married at Saint 
Antlings.”® What appears to be an echo of this situation is found in 
Middleton’s Michaelmas Term when Quomodo says, “I knew a 
widow about Saint Antling’s so forgetful of husband that she married 
again within the twelfth month.” ?° It will be noted that there are 
two points of resemblance: the parish of Saint Antling’s and the 
marriage of a widow within a year. The fact that The Puritan was 
licensed for printing in 6 August 1607, almost three months after Mid- 
dleton’s Michaelmas Term, does not contradict this supposition 
for 1607 was a plague year. And in that year, between May 9 and 
October 12, four of Middleton’s comedies were licensed for printing.’? 
The probability that Middleton knew of The Puritan is further in- 
creased by the fact that both plays were produced by the Children of 
Paul’s. 

If Middleton knew of The Puritan, the following similarities be- 
tween The Puritan and Middleton’s comedies may be of great signifi- 
cance, for Middleton repeats ideas and experiences in his comedies of 
London life.** 

In comparing the passages which follow one will observe not only 
verbal reminiscence but also similarity in dramatic structure. 

(1) In Middleton’s No Wit No Help like a Woman's, I, i, 259- 





either Middleton or Marston. The Oxford atmosphere would seem to suit 
Marston better. I think I should agree that the rather genial plot suggests 
Middleton more than Marston; but I should say the same thing about the 
Marston part of Eastward Ho, if we had not positive evidence of Marston 
there.” 

®*W. D. Dunkel, The Dramatic Technique of Thomas Middleton in His 
Comedies of London Life, Chicago, 1925, p. 124. 

*V, i, 6-7. 

*V, i, 63-65. 

™ Michaelmas Term was licensed for printing 15 May 1607. 

"The Phoenix 9 May 1607; Michaelmas Term 15 May 1607; A Trick to 
Catch the Old One 7 May 1607; and The Family of Love 12 October 1607. 

™W. D. Dunkel, Op. cit., pp. 63-105. 
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262, Weatherwise, who “‘wooes by the almanac,” enters and exclaims, 


Stay, stay, stay! 

What comfort gives my almanac to-day, 

(Taking out an almanac) 

Luck, I beseech thee! (Reads.) Good days,—evil days,— 
June,—July,— 


In The Puritan, U1, v, 287-290, Pyeboard, who woos indirectly by 
the almanac, enters and exclaims, 


Stay, stay, stay! (Pyeboard with an Almanack and the Capitaine) 
Cap (tain) Turne ouer, George. 
Pie (board) June—Julie: here, Julie that’s this month.” 


The significant relation between these two passages is not merely 
the thrice repeated “stay” and the repetition of “June-July,”—al- 
though in Middleton’s Michaelmas Term, III, i, 220-221, occurs 
“‘woman’s body sweet in June and July,”—but the situation: a charac- 
ter reads from an almanac. As Middleton’s characters refer else- 
where to almanacs, Pyeboard’s use of an almanac is not merely like a 
single Middletonian example, but is a device much favored by Middle- 
ton.?° 

(2) In No Wit No Help like a Woman’s occur two passages in 
which “shooter” is used synonymously with “suitor” for the comic 
effect of the play upon words. In II, i, 24, Weatherwise comments 
upon Lady Goldenfleece’s three suitors, Sir Gilbert Lambstone, Pep- 
perton, and Overdone: “here are more shooters”; and in III, i, 77-78, 
Pickadill, a servingman to Lady Goldenfleece, introduces the group 
of three suitors: “Whoop! drawn home next time. All the old shooters 
that have lost the game at pricks!” 

In The Puritan, II, i, 95-98, Frailty, a servingman to Lady Plus, 
introduces three suitors to her, Sir Andrew Tipstaffe, Sir Oliver Muck- 
hill, and Sir John Penny-dub: “Are not these Archers? What do you 
call’em? Shooters: shooters and Archers are all one, I hope.” 

More important than the play upon the word, “shooters” is the 
situation in which the word is used. In each play a servingman intro- 
duces three suitors to a citizen’s widow. 

In Middleton’s No Wit No Help like a Woman’s V, i. 267-268, 


™ Here as elsewhere in this paper the text of The Puritan is from Professor 
Tucker Brooke’s edition, Op. cit. 

*Cf. Amything for a Quiet Life, II, ii, 159-162; IV, i, 5-6; and No Wit 
No Help like a Woman’s, III, i, 98, and 109-23. 
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occurs the striking phrase, ‘the Bear at the Bridge-Foote in heaven” 
which also occurs in The Puritan, I, iv, 299-300, “by yon Beare at 
Bridge-Foote in heauen.”*® 

Less striking but nevertheless curious are the following three sets of 
passages: 

(1) In Middleton’s Your Five Gallants, IV, iii, 10-12, 
Fits (grave) (within) Why, what’s a clock, sir? 
Gol (stone) Do you ask that now? Why the chimes are spent at Saint 

Bride’s 

In The Puritan, III, i, 18-20, 
Skir (mish) How now, creatures? whats a clock? 
Frai (Ity) Why, do you take vs to be Iack ath’ Clock-house? 


Note that in both passages the question, “What’s a clock?” is 
answered by a question. 

(2) In Middleton’s Michaelmas Term, IV, iv, 46-47, Sim refuses 
to mourn for his supposedly dead father: “But I am glad he’s gone 
though ’twere long first: Shortyard and I will revel it.” 

In The Puritan, I, i, 62-64, Edmund refuses to mourn for his dead 
father: “I protest I am glad hee’s Churched; for now hee’s gone, 
I shall spend in quiet.” 

(3) The name of a month is used as a synonym for tears. 

In Michaelmas Term, IV, i, 111-123, “How pitiful my wife takes 
my death, which will appear by November in her eyes.” 

In The Puritan, I, i, 159-160, “how full of Aprill the poore soules 
eyes are.” 

The closing scenes of Middleton’s comedies of London life invari- 
ably reveal, as the dramatist approaches the denouement, hurried 
work with a spectacular ending for the action. In both The Puritan, 
IV, iii, and Middleton’s A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, V, iv, a coffin 
is on stage for a resurrection scene of comic aspect; and in The 
Puritan, V, iv, the stage direction reads, “A street; a church appear- 
ing.” and in A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, V, iv, the stage direction 
reads, “Near a Church.” 

The author of The Puritan satirizes the same types of persons as 
does Middleton in his comedies: Puritans, scholars, citizens’s wives, 
tailors, gallants, knights, lawyers, usurers, and the Welsh.*” 


* A. H. Bullen notes this phrase. Op. cit., p. xc. 
In order to simplify the presentation of references to Middleton’s comedies, 
I shall refer to the “Chart of Satirical Lines” in my study of Middleton, op. cit., 
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Opposed to Middleton’s authorship of Te Puritan is the case for 
John Marston. The argument that the “Oxford atmosphere” in The 
Puritan is more likely to have been introduced by Marston as an 
Oxford man than by Middleton may, I believe, be dismissed. The 
striking similarity between The Puritan, III, v, and IV, ii, and The 
Jests of George the Baker and A Jest of George Going to London is 
well known.’* If George Pyeboard of The Puritan is drawn from 
the caricature of George Peele in the Jests, the Oxford tradition, since 
George Peele was an Oxford man, might have been continued in 
The Puritan. Bear in mind that “the first edition of The Puritan 
and the first known edition of Peele Jests appeared in the same year 
(1607).’"® Might not Thomas Middleton, whose caricature of a 
Cambridge student in A Chaste Maid in Cheapside is a typical ex- 
ample of his satirical point of view,?° have done as much for Oxford? 
George Pyeboard in The Puritan, remember, was expelled “onely for 
stealing a Cheese out of Jesus Colledge.” 

In conclusion, then, the evidence from similarities in Middleton’s 
plays, though perhaps not decisive, seems to me to favor the older 
theory that he is to be recognized as the author of The Puritan. 

Witsur D. DUNKEL 


University of Rochester 





p. 89, but the satire in The Puritan is distributed as follows: Puritans, I, i, 11- 
16; I, ii, 161; I, iii, 11-12; I, iv, 68-71, 208-211; V, ii, 81-86; Scholars, I, 
ii, 35-47; III, iii, 8-14, 63-69; Citizen’s Wives, throughout, but particularly 
in I, i; Tailors, III, ii 48-50; V, iv, 43-45; Gallants, I, i, 84-84; I, ii, 19-23; 
Knights, I, i, 84-88; II, i, 1-13; IV, i, 1-5; and throughout V, ii; Lawyers, I, 
iv, 67-68; Usurers, I, i, 51-61; I, iv, 65-66; II, i, 220-225; and the Welsh, I, 
ii, 49-51. Two of Middleton’s comedies, which I did not include in my study, 
have satirical references to Tailors: The Widow, IV, ii, 38-44, and More Dis- 
semblers Besides Women, IV, i, 130-132. 

*See W. C. Hazlitt’s discussion of this point in Shakespeare Jest Books 
(Second Series), London, 1864, p. 262. 

® Ibid. 

“Cy. 5, is FV, i, 2-21. 

™T, ii, 46-47. 
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XLII 


UNFAMILIAR VERSIONS OF SOME ELIZABETHAN 
POEMS! 


N A shelf in the magnificent New York library of Dr. Rosen- 
bach is a somewhat dilapidated little vellum-bound manuscript, 
measuring about 534 x 7% inches, which appears to have been written 
at the beginning of the second quarter of the seventeenth century. 
The pages are not numbered and there is no list of contents. The 
front leaf is defective at the bottom, and the first few leaves have 
been stained by damp on the upper right corner so that some words 
can no longer be deciphered. 

The volume is one of the fairly large number of “commonplace 
books” or albums into which young gentlemen of the period copied (or 
had copied) poems which had a special appeal for them, mostly of a 
pornographic or amatory nature. The contents are written almost 
throughout in a small—on the whole, neat—Gothic or English “secre- 
tary” hand. The titles of the poems—given in most cases anony- 
mously, or merely with the author’s initials—are as a rule written in a 
very neat, exact Roman script. At least three hands are recog- 
nizable in the Old English script. 

Regarding the history of this interesting volume little seems to 
be known prior to its purchase by Dr. Rosenbach. On the inside of 
the front cover is the bookplate of “William Horatio Crawford. 
Lakelands. Cork.” A number of the poems have marginal annota- 
tions in pencil, in what I am certain is the hand of John Payne Collier. 
That the book had been in Collier’s possession many years may per- 
haps be inferred from the fact that in 1846 he published one of 
its poems and that some of its pencilled short-hand memoranda are 
dated “1869” and some “1870.” Its version of “The Lie” was pub- 
lished by Collier in the second volume of his Bibliographical and 
Critical Account of the Rarest Books (1865, p. 224). That he ob- 
tained the volume from the Heber collection is more than likely. 
Chappell knew of the existence of this book and of its being in 
Collier’s possession, for he refers to it in his Popular Music (11, 774). 

It should be added that notwithstanding Collier’s ownership of the 


*For permission to publish the poems contained in this paper I am indebted 
to the kindness and the scholarly spirit of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. 
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volume, there is not the slightest suspicion attaching to any of the 
poems in it; the readings are unquestionably genuine. 

Among the many poems transcribed in this little volume the few 
reprinted in this paper interested me mainly because of the many 
variant readings. I have not been able to ascertain whether the two 
poems attributed to Sir Philip Sidney and the one on Bishop Fletcher 
have been published; they are not in Grosart’s Fuller Worthies. What 
the copyist’s authority for his texts was cannot be learned. 

On pages 32-34 of the book occurs the version of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s well-known poem “The Lie,” printed below, which Dr. 
Rosenbach generously permitted me to collate. This poem, it may be 
recalled, was first published in 1608 in the second edition of Francis 
Davison’s A poetical Rapsodie (which I have not seen). It was re- 
printed by Sir Egerton Brydges, in The Poems of Sir Walter Raleigh 
(1813), under the title of “The Farewell.” Sir Egerton reprints also 
Davison’s version of the poem and informs his readers that it “is also 
to be found in a MS. collection of Poems in the British Museum, 
which has the date of 1596.” Clearly the tradition that the poem was 
written the night before Raleigh’s execution is just another myth. 

On Friday, March 23, 1900, Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge sold 
at auction a manuscript copy of “The Lye” which was thus described 
in their sale-catalogue: 


Lot 159. Raleigh (Sir Walter), the celebrated Warrior and Courtier. 
Original Poem in his Autograph, ‘The Lye,’ covering 2 pp. folio. This 
extremely finé and rare MS. varies from all other known copies of this 
beautiful poem, written probably between 1603-18. 


Miss Bartlett, avoiding the inaccuracies and exaggerations of the 
London auctioneers, described the manuscript as follows in Mr. 
William A. White’s Catalogue of Early English Books (1926, p. 168): 


Autograph manuscript of The Lye. 2 pp. folio [7746x1134 inches], 
containing 15 stanzas of 6 lines each. Written c. 1593 and first printed 
in Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody, 1608. This manuscript differs from 
all other known copies of the poem. 


The title of the poem is written in a neat Italian hand. The verses, 
it is hardly necessary to add, are not in Sir Walter’s hand. 
The Rosenbach version of the poem is as follows: 
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the Sir Walter Wrawly? his lye 
Goe* soule the bodies guest 
lew vpon a thank lesse arrant 
iny feare not to touch the best 
wo the truth shalbe thy warrant 
her Go since I needes must die 
hat and giue the world‘ the lie 
Say to® the court it glowes 
ter and shines like rotten’ wood 
Dr say to’ the church it showes 
fi what’s good & doth not* good 
- If [g]court or® [s]church?? replie[s]"" 
_ giue court & church” the liue 
: . Tell potentats they liue 
igh ; Bie sa 
but acting others’ actions 
iso 4 : 
not loud™ vnlesse they giue 
Iso not” strong but by their” factions” 
im, If Potentates replye 
vas giue Potentates the lye 
Tell men of high conditid 
old that tend” affaires of state” 
ded their” purpose is ambition 
?A remarkable spelling of the name, which I do not remember to have 
seen anywhere else and which clearly indicates how the first syllable was pro- 
ier. : nounced. Some surviving quips on Sir Walter’s name depend on pronouncing 
‘his the first syllable “raw.” 
his * Almost wholly washed out by damp.—In the ensuing notes the following 
abbreviations will be employed: A for Arber, B for Bullen, Br for Brydges, 
D for Davison, EH for England’s Helicon (1600), G for Grosart, H for Mr. 
the F. C. Hersey, R for Rosenbach transcript, OR for Old Readings, PP for Pas- 
Mir sionate Pilgrim (1599), and W for Mr. White’s manuscript. 
’ * giue them all] W. Br. *i.e., loved. 
3): * Go, tell] Br. * nor) D. 
; * painted] Br. * omitted by W. D. A. 
*s], "Go, tell] Br. " affections] W. 
ted *and doth no] W.AH. @ faction] H. 
om F but does no] Br. affection] D, A. 
° and] Br. their factions] Br. 
” Church and Court] D. A, H. * rule) W, Br. 
es, ™ Square brackets represent deletions. manage] D, A, H. 
" Then give them both] W, D, A, H. * affaires of state] W, Br. 
{ * Acting but others actions] W. the estate] D, A, H. 
Acting, by others’ action;| D. A. H. *® Tat] Modern. 
i Acting, but Oh their actions] Br. 
: 
; 
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their practise onely hate 
And if they once replie 
then giue them all the lie 


Tell them™ that braue it most 
they begg for more by spendinge 
who in their greatest cost 
seeke™ nothing but Comendinge 
And if they make replie 
giue each of them™ the liue 


Tell zeale it wants?* devotid 
tell loue it is but lust 
Tell time it means®® but motid 
tell flesh it is but dust 
I* wish them not replye 
for thou” must giue the ly 


Tell age it dayly wasteth 
tell Honour how it alters 
tell Beuty how” it” blasteth 
tell fauour that” it” fl tters® 
And as™ they shall” replye 
giue euery one the lye 


- Tell witt how much it wrangles 


in tickell* points of nisenes 
tell wisdome she entangles 
her selfe wth” our wisenes” 
And when™ they d: v replye 
streight™ giue them both the lye 


* those) W. * how] D, A, H. 
* Like] D, A. ** she] Br. 
* Then give them all] W. D. A. H. * falters!) W, Br, A, H. 
Spare not to give] Br. alters| D. 
* lacks) Br. 3 if] W. 
* meets] W, D, A. * do] Br. 
is] Br, H. * fickle Br (misprint ?). 
* And] W, D, Br, A, H. * in] W, D, Br, A, H. 
* you] W. "ie. over-wiseness. 
*% that] W, Br. if] Br. 
* she] W, D, A, H. * Then] Br. 
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Tell Physicke of her boldnes 
tell skill it is preuention.” 
tell charity of coldnes 
i tell law it is contentid 
And as" they doe® reply 
so“ giue them each“ the lye 


Tell ffortune of her blindness 
tell Nature of decay 
tell freindshipp of vnkindness 
; tell iustice of delay 
And if they will® replie 
then giue them all the lie 


Tell arts they haue noe soundnes 
but vary by esteeming” 
tell schooles they lacke“ profoundnes 
and stand too“ much on seeming 
If Arts & schooles reply 
giue arts & schooles the lye 


Tell ffayth is” fledd the citty 
tell how the country erreth 
tell Manhood shakes of” pitty 
tell Vertue least preferreth” 
And if they dare® reply 
spare not to giue the lye 


And™ when thou hast as I 
comaunded thee done blabbinge 
although” to” giue the lye 
deserue™ no lesse then stabbinge 
stabb” at thee he that™ will 
no stabb the” soule can kill* 





: * pretension] Br, H. ” off] D, Br, A, H. 
“ if) Br. " preferred| D, A. 
* yield) Br. = do] W, D, Br, A, H. 
“ Then] Br. * say] W. So] A, H. 
“ still] W, D, Br, A, H. * Because] D, A. 
* do] W, Br. * thou) W. 
“ estraying] W. Deserves] D, Br, A, H. 
“ want] D, A, H. * Vet stab] Br. 
so] A. who] Br (for he that). 
“ it’s] W, D, Br, A, H. @thy] D- my) A. 


* For a remarkably full account of this poem, the reader is referred 
to Miss Agnes Latham’s recent book, The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
pp. 152-161. ‘ 
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On the verso of Mr. White’s manuscript there are two additional 
stanzas in the same handwriting as the rest of the poem but in all 
probability written somewhat later. They are as follows: 


Addition 


Tell London of their stewes 

Tell Marchats of their vsury 
And though it be no newes 

Tell Courtyars of theyr Lichery 
And if they will reply 

They best deserve the lye 


Let cuckolds be remembred 

I will not dye theyr debter 
Their heads beyng armed 

Theyl beare the brit the better 
And if they chaunce reply 

Theyr wives know best they lye. 


# 
> 
a % 
ey ke 


Directly beneath the above poem in Dr. Rosenbach’s album occurs 
the following reply (perhaps by Essex) to Sir Walter’s verses, which is ; 
of interest as showing how bitterly some persons felt toward Raleigh: 


Resp. 
Courtes skorne, states disgracinge. 
potentates scoff. gouernmentes defacing 
Princes touch. churches vnhallowinge : 
Artes iniury, vertues debacinge t 
ages monster, honors wastinge 
beutyes blemish, fauours blasting. 
wittes excrement, wisdomes vomett, 
physicks scoome, lawes comett 
fortunes child, natures defiler 
Justices revenger, freind shipps beguiler: 
such is the song such is the author 
worthy to be rewarded w‘h a halter. 


Marlowe’s poem, The Passionate Shepherd to his Love, was first ‘ 
published, without a title and without the fourth and sixth stanzas, 
but carefully punctuated, in 1599, in The Passionate Pilgrim. The 
following year the completed text appeared in England’s Helicon, 


© Responsio. 
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on, 
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above Marlowe’s name.* The manuscript volume now before us 
reproduces the earlier version but with a great many new readings 
and without a title. It reads as follows: 


1 If thou wilt liue’ and be my loue 
then* wee will euery pleasure‘ proue 
that hill or dales woodds or feildes* 
riuers or steepy mountaines yeildes® 


2 Then will wee’ sett® vppon the’ Rocks 
& see” the sheppards feede their” flocks 
by shallow riuers to” whose falls 
melodious birds sing” madrigalls 


3 There will wee lye on bedds“ of Roses 
and make” a thousand flagrant” poses 


*TIsaak Walton quoted all six stanzas in his Complete Angler, published in 
1653. It is printed that way in Arber’s Anthology (1899) and in vol. 3 of 
Bullen’s edition of The Works of Christopher Marlowe (1885). Sir Egerton 
Brydges reprinted it, omitting the sixth stanza, in his collected edition of The 
Poems of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1813. It must be noted that Bullen’s collation is 
utterly undependable. I have not seen The Complete Angler. 

* Liue with me] PP. Come liue with mee] EH, B, H. 

* And] Old readings (OR). ‘all the pleasures] OR. 

* That hilles and vallies, dales and fields] PP, B, H. 

That grove or valley, hill or field,] Br. 

That Vallies, groues, hills and fieldes] EH. 

That vallies, groves, or hills or fields] I. W. 
° And all the craggy mountaines yeeld.] PP. 

Woods, or steepie mountaine yeeldes] EH, B, H. 
« Or woods and steepie mountains yeeldes] I. W. 

Or wood and steepy mountain yield.) Br. 
*There will we] PP. 

And wee will] EH, B, H. 

Where we will] I. W., Br. 


* sit] OR. ™ our] I, W. 
° on rising] Br. (for upon the). ™ by] PP. 
* Seeing] EH, B, H. * sings] EH. 


* Pleas’d will I make thee beds] Br. 
There will I make thee a bed] PP. 
And I will make thee beds] EH, I. W., B, H. 

“With [for and make] PP. And twine] Br. 
And] EH, B, H. ® fragrant] OR. 
And then] I. W. 
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a cape” of flowers & a” kirtle 
imbroadred” all w” leaues of Mirtle 


4 A belt of straw & ivy budds 
w" currall claspes and amber studds 
&” if these things” thy mind may” moue 
then™ liue w' me & be my loue 


It will be remembered that in England’s Helicon (1600) Marlowe’s 
poem is followed by one entitled “The Nimphes reply to the Sheep- 
heard,” signed “Ignoto” (generally regarded—on the authority of 
Isaak Walton—as meaning Sir Walter Ralegh). The reader will 
find it, complete in six stanzas, in Bullen’s Marlowe, in Arber’s 
Anthology, and in Miss Latham’s The Poems of Sir Walter Raleigh 
(pp. 40, 145-148). Sir Sidney Lee says that in England’s Helicon 
the poem is subscribed by the letters S.W.R. (i.e., ‘Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’) but that in most of the published copies of the book these 
initials were pasted over with a blank slip of paper—‘perhaps in def- 
erence to some exceptional protest on Sir Walter’s part to the un- 
authorized inclusion of the piece in the anthology.” In the Passionate 
Pilgrim, published by the rascally Jaggard, the poem (entitled ““Loues 
answere”) is represented by only one four-line stanza, the first. In 
Brydges’ edition of Ralegh’s poems it is represented by five stanzas, 
the third (“Time drives” etc.) being omitted. It would be interest- 
ing to know what authority Sir Egerton had for his text. In Dr. 
Rosenbach’s album it consists of five stanzas, the fourth having been 
omitted and the second and third being transposed. It reads: 


Her Answeare 
1 If that’ the world & loue weare young 
and truth in’ euery sheppards toung 
these pritty’ pleasures might me‘ moue 
to liue w™ thee & be thy loue 


cap] OR. 8 rural] Br. 

cup) B (misprint ?). 
* Imbrodered| PP. .Imbroydred] EH. Embroidered] H. 
»” An) B. 

If] Br. 
* pleasures] OR. 
may thee (for thy mind may] OR. can thee] Br. 
™Come| EH, I. W., B, H. To] Br. 
tall] OR. ; * Omitted by Br. 
? on] Br. “my passion] Br. 
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: 2 But’ flowers do fade and wanton fieldes* 
to wracking’ winter reckening yields” 

a hunny’ toung &”’ a hart of gall 

is fancyes spring but sorrowes fall 





Ce a eee 


3 Time” driues the flocks fro field to fold 





: then” riuers rage & rocks waxe™ cold 
we’s ; and Philomell becometh dombe 
eep- : the rest complaine™ of cares to come 
y of i 
will i 4 Thy belts” of straw, & bedds of Roses” 
yer’s thy capes,” thy kirtles” & thy poses” 
eigh j soone fade,” soone wither soone forgotten” 
icon : in folly ripe in reason rotten 
Ra- ; < 22 re) oP 
eee : 5 If, youth could” last, & loue could* feed 
i had ioyes no end,” had” age no need 
def- ‘ then theise” delights my mind might moue 
ed : to liue w" thee & bee thy loue. 
nate 4 
sues : Students of the Elizabethan drama will welcome the following exact 
In | transcript of a certain punning poem by Nathan Field. A modernized 
zas, ; text was printed by Collier in his Memoirs of the Principal Actors 
est- : (1846, p. 217). Inthe manuscript book before us it is entitled: “Field 
Dr. _  y® player on his M™ the Lady May./” ‘The reader will supply his 
een | ‘own punctuation marks." 
° The] OR. * But fading flowers in every field,| Br. 
F * wayward] OR. *To winter floods their treasures yield| Br. 
* honey’d) Br. * Not in the old copies and superfluous. 
* prow] OR. 
™* complaines] EH, B. * belt] EH, Br. 


*Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses] OR (A very interesting variant.) 
Thy belt of straw, and ivy buds,] Br. 


" cap] OR. ® posies] OR. 

* kirtle] OR. ” break] OR. 
E * Are all soon wither'd, broke, forgotten,} Br. 

™ But could youth] OR. * date} OR. 

* still] OR. * nor] OR. 

* breede] OR. had] Br. 

* those) Br. 


* Collier thought that the lines “contradict the supposition” that Field was hira- 
self the author of the poem, but I cannot agree with him as to this. The 
4 identity of Lady May is lost in obscurity. 
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Itt is the fayre & merry moneth of May 

y‘ clothes the ffeild in all his’ rych array 
adorning him* w‘ colours bettr dyed 

then any king can wear or any bryd 

but May is allmost spent the ffeild growé dun* 

w™ too much gazing on the y® Mayes hott sunn 
And if mild zephirus y“ gentle wynd 

vouchsafe not his calme breath & the clouds kynd 
distill their honny dropps his’ heat to lay” 

poore ffeild will burne een in the midst of May. 


About the middle of the book appears the following poem, en- 
titled “Bishope Fletcher & my lady Baker.” Opposite the left margin 
Collier wrote, in pencil, the words: “Father of the Poet.” 


The pride of Prelacy w‘h now longe since 
was banish’t w'h the Pope is sayd of late 
to haue ariud’ at Bristowe & from thence 
by worce’ster into London brought his state 
wher puffed vp more w‘h variety 

he quite forgott his calling leaud’ his place 
and like a compound of extremity 

he beares of Lust the hart of Pride the face 
none but alady Can content his eyes 

none but a whore his wanton lust suffice 


the Romaine Tarquine in his folly blind 

of faire chast Lucres did a Lais make 

but nowe proud tarquin beares a brauer mind 
& of a Lady doth a Lucrece make 

she being not confirmed of her fayth 

will now be truly Bishopped she sayth 

if fletcher wedded to amend her misse 

good ffletcher did an honest deed in this. 
John London was condemnd for spoiling wood 
and now Dick London Comons doth enclose 

he sought his priuate this the publique good 
and both their Credditt by their gettings lose 


* his = its. *him = itself. 

‘This word is preceded by doonn, the oo being written above two deleted 
letters (ow ?). 

* Collier reads that for the y® of the MS. 

*Collier reads with. 

* his = Field's. * Collier, ‘lay. 
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now tell me Martin whethers gaine is more 
he sould the wood & this hath bought a whore 
It is a question doubtfull in Heraldry 
w' name proud Prelats ladyes now may beare 
though London like she bee of all trades free 
and longe hath bin a London occupier 
her Lord of London Cannot London giue 
it is his owne but as he holds his place 
and that so proud a foole in it doth liue 
it was a superfluity of grace 
and lady ffletcherlesse may she be namd 
how Can a viccars sonne a Lady make 
and yet her ladyshipp weare greatly shamd’ 
if from her Lord she should no tytle take 
wherfore they shall deuide the name of ffletcher 
he my Llord ff & she my Lady Letcher 
If any aske why Tarquin ment to marry? 
it bett" is to marry then to burne 
if any why he could no longer tarry? 
the deuill ought his pride ashamefull turne 
if any why he would a lady wedd? 
by cause he would a double miter weare 
if why a lady of a comon bedd? 
the match was equall both had Comon geare 
But yet if any will the reason find 
why he that lookt as lofty as a steeple 
should be sce base as for to Come behind 
and take the leauings of the Comon people 
tis playne for in processions you know 
the preist must after all the people goe./ 

finis 


An untitled poem attributed to “P. Sydney”—in all probability, 
correctly—reads as follows: 


Are weomé faire? yea wondrous faire to see too 

are weomé sweet? yea passing sweet they be too 

most faire & sweet they be to them that loue them 
chast & discreet to all but those that proue them. 
Are weomé wise? not wise: but they be witty 

are weomé witty? yea the more’s the pitty 

they be so witty yea they be so wylye 

that be you neuer so wise they will beguile you 

Are weomé proud? most proud & if you prayse them 
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are weomé kind? most kind and if you please them 
y[ea]°" so impious no man may indure them 

or so kind harted any may procure them 

Are weome fooles? not fooles, but fondlings many 
are weomé shrewes? not sheepish know I any 

but if in sheepes attire they list to cloath them 
ti’s that but foxes no body else may know them 
Are weomé chast? most chast vntill you chase them 
are weomé fast? yea when you fast imbrace them 

by idlenes they onely are annoyed 

and onely pleasd when they are well imployd 

are weomé saincts no saincts nor yet no deuill 

are weomé good? no they be needful euill 

so angelike [sic] that deuills I do not doubt them 
so needfull eake that none cane liue w'hout them 
but if this world without them could consist 

men then weare happy & this world weare blist. 


The above is followed by another poem, also attributed to “P. 
Sydney” and entitled “A Woman’s Complaint.” It reads: 


How can the feeble forts but fall & yeild at last 

wh dayly force & sharpe assaults essayes 

how can the sorry weakned choose but wast 

whose state of health the longe disease decayes 
how should the tree his present fall w'hstand 
that feeles the axe to cutt him downe at hand 


Weake are o° walls the battery to abyde 
of them that seeke the spoyle of o" renowne 
they ly in wayte they practise & prouide 
to stopp o* streights & beat o" bullwarks downe 
w‘h canno shott they root o* feeble fort 
& scale o" walls in a most piteous sort 


They seeke by slights & worke by wiles to winn 
our tender harts o° secretts to disclose 
our priuy case discouered we beginn 
to faint & fall in daunger of o° foes 
then they pursue w‘h might & maine the pray 
& enter in by force the open way 


w‘ should wee do? we passe the pikes w‘h paine 
we catch the clapps and beare away the blowes 
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w‘h valour yee we turne & rush againe 

the changed staues of o° encountered foes 
wounded wee part & yet we neuer dy 
& strucken downe wee fall before we fly 


Thus silly soules we scamble at the close 

naught hauing but the naked to defend 

layed all along before o" cruell foes 

we neuer yeild but fight vnto the end 
we striue & thrust but nothing yet the neere 
weomé poore soules I thinke weare made to beare. 


Neither of these poems is to be found in Professor Feuillerat’s fine 
edition of The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney (Macmillan, 
1922-1926). 

Among the many other poems contained in this album the follow- 
ing deserve mention: 


“On the marriadge of the Erle of Oxford w’h a daughter of the L. 
Treasurers;” “Of M* Edward Louells loue;” “In clayum,” by J.D.;” 
“Beast his Sonnett;” “Beast to his mistris” and “her answeare;” “A libell 
against some Grayes Inn gentlemen and Reuellers;” “A Libell against Mr. 
Bash;” “Riddle me Rachel;” ‘“Bastardes Libell;” “Now w‘ is loue I 
pray thee tell;” “An Epitaph vppo Churchyeard y* poet;” “The blazon 
of all sorts of Papists;” “My mistris is a Shittlecock;” “Sir John 
Crooke;” “An Epitaph vppo Peter Lambert;” “S' Thomas Greshham;”’ 
“S' Thos. Overbery Wyfe;” “Of S' Robert Carr Earl Somerset & y* di- 
uorced Lady of y* E of Essex;” “Tobacco;” “Cooke Lorrell would needs 
haue y® devill his guest” by B. J.;” “The Physitions of London;” “London 
is a fyne Town & a fayre Citty;” “Vppon Sambournes Shreiualty at Ox- 
ford;” “Lo: H. Howard;” “To y° rune of Bonny Nell” (26 stanzas) and 
“The Answeare” (15 stanzas); “Down lay y® Sheppard” (cf. Percy Folio 


‘MS. p. 201); “De Jesuitis;” “Dr. Corbet epita: vppo king Jeames;” 


“Bass;” “Georgius Dux Buckinghamiae M: D:C:X. VVVIII. Carmina 
retrograd” (twelve verses, two stanzas, in Latin). 


SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 
New York City 
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L’ABBE PREVOST ET L’HOMME SAUVAGE DE 
SEBASTIEN MERCIER 


"INFLUENCE de l’ceuvre de l’abbé Prévost dans la littérature 
secondaire de son siécle ne semble pas avoir été suffisamment 
reconnue. Cette influence fut considérable bien qu’affaiblie et 
comme obscurcie plus tard par le roman de meceurs anglais qu’il 
introduisit lui-méme en France, et surtout par la renommée 
éclatante et plus durable de Jean-Jacques Rousseau qui, tout en 
coordonnant nombre d’idées éparses dans l’ceuvre de son devancier, 
sut imposer un systéme naturiste au monde par la seule force de 
son génie. 

La célébrité de l’abbé Prévost en son temps ne fait aucun doute, 
ainsi que le devait étre celle d’un écrivain loué a |’égal de Voltaire,! 
dont on regretta la mort en des termes les plus élogieux,? et dont les 
écrits étaient “‘dignes de l’immortalité” si l’on s’en rapporte a 
J. J. Rousseau.* 

Nous nous proposons ici de montrer |’influence inconnue mais 
profonde de certains romans de l’abbé Prévost dans une ceuvre 
oubliée aujourd’hui, mais qui, cependant, efit quelque succés au 
dix-huitiéme siécle: L’homme sauvage de L. S. Mercier.* Cette 
ceuvre de jeunesse, Mercier avait alors vingt-sept ans, compta 
quatre éditions dont deux francaises, une hollandaise et une 
allemande, entre les années 1767 et 1787; elle eut méme les honneurs 
d’une imitation 4 la scéne.® 

L’ Homme sauvage fit quelque bruit en France lors de son appari- 
tion: “Ce roman,” écrit Grimm, ‘‘a fait un peu de sensation, parce 
que le déisme y est fortement préché. Il 4 été imprimé avec 


1“Cet homme peint a merveille: il est en prose ce que Voltaire est en vers.’’ 
Journal de la Cour et de Paris, 21 juin et 3 octobre 1733. Cité par V. Schroeder, 
L’ Abbé Prévost, sa vie, ses romans. Paris, 1898; p. 62 note 1. 

2 “On doit regretter cet auteur estimable: ses productions feront longtemps les 
délices des cozurs sensibles et des belles imaginations.” Bachaumont, Mémoires 
secrets, décembre 1763. Cité par V. Schroeder, Op. Cit., 121. 

3 Les Confessions, Part 11, liv. VIII, 266. Paris 1912 (édit. Hachette.). 

‘ L’Homme sauvage, Histoire traduite de .... par M. Mercier. Paris, M. DCC. 
LXVII. 

5 Zuma, Tragédie par M. Le Févre, jouée A la Comédie-Francaise, le 22 janvier 
1777. 
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approbation, et quelques jours aprés sa publication ila été dé- 
fendu.’’ 

Les contemporains de Mercier, 4 la fin du siécle, l’appelaient “‘le 
singe de Rousseau,’’’ et, trompés par cette expression, les critiques 
qui se sont succédés en ont généralement conclu qu'il était inutile 
de rechercher aucune autre influence importante dans ses ceuvres. 
L. Béclard lui-méme, moins pardonnable puisqu’il écrivit une étude 
magistrale sur Mercier, a commis la méme’erreur en ce qui concerne 
L’Homme sauvage.* En effet, et bien qu’il soit vrai que l’ensemble 
de l’ceuvre de Mercier soit ‘“‘une adhésion 4 Rousseau,’’® l’influence 
de ce dernier, dans la premiére édition de L’Homme sauvage, est 
contrebalancée, surpassée méme, par d’autres qui, se juxtaposant 
les unes aux autres, font de ce livre une étude des plus intéressantes 
pour l’histoire des idées au dix-huitiéme siécle. Parmi ces influences 
que nous essayons de tracer dans un ouvrage spécial,!® celle de 
l’abbé Prévost ne laisse pas d’étre importante. Quatre ceuvres de 
ce dernier semblent avoir influencé tout particuligrement Mercier: 
Mémoires et Aventures d’un homme de qualité qui s’est retiré du monde 
(1729), le Doyen de Killerine (1735), Aventures singuliéres d’un 
Espagnol dans Vile de la Jamaique dans Contes, aventures et faits 
singuliers (1764), et surtout Le Philosophe anglois ou Histoire de 
Madame, de M. de Cleveland, fils naturel de Cromwel (1732).™ 
Mercier avait connu l’abbé Prévost en 1759, ce dernier étant alors 
en relation d’affaires avec son pére. II eut l’occasion de le ren- 
contrer plusieurs fois: “‘Jugez,” écrit-il, “‘si j’étois content de voir 
de prés le plus célébre romancier du monde.”’” Son admiration 
pour Dom Prévost n’a jamais diminué ainsi qu’en font foi les 
lignes suivantes: “‘. . . . des plans vastes, une imagination toujours 


® Corr. Litt., 15 avril 1767. 

’ Bibliographie générale, XX XV, 23. 

8 L. Béclard, Sébastien Mercier. Paris, 1903. 

*D. Mornet, Jean-Jacques Rousseau: La Nouvelle-Héloise. Paris, 1925; 1, 269. 

10 En préparation. 

11 Presque tous les critiques du dix-huitiéme siécle, de Desfontaines 4 Laharpe et y 
compris les critiques anglais, considéraient Cleveland le chef-d’ ceuvre de l’abbé 
Prévost. Ce livre traduit en anglais fut attribué tout d’abord au célébre auteur de 
Rebinson Crusoe. D’autres crurent voir revivre dans Cleveland le Télémaque de 
F/nelon, Bibliothéque de Belgique, oct. 1731; Diderot et Rousseau versérent bien 
des larmes 4 la lecture du Cleveland; Diderot, Oeuvres, édit. Assézat, VII, 313, et 
Rousseau, Confessions, Part 1, liv. V. 

2 L. S. Mercier, De Jean-Jacques Rousseau considéré comme l'un des premiers 
auteurs de la Révolution; 11, 152. 
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féconde, un intérét soutenu, distinguent 4 mes yeux |’auteur de 
Cleveland, .... Vabbé Prévost m’intéresse par ses tableaux vastes, 
profonds, variés, mélancoliques.’’* I] n’y a donc pas lieu de 
s’étonner qu’en écrivant L’Homme sauvage Mercier se soit souvenu 
des romans de celui qu’il admirait si hautement. 

Si l’ceuvre de l’abbé Prévost est bien connue, il n’en est pas de 
méme de celle de Mercier et il nous faut donner un apergu général 
de son Homme sauvage. ‘Son peuple d’Indiens détruit ou réduit a 
l’esclavage par l’ambition et la cupidité des Espagnols incités par 
des prétres hypocrites, un cacique Indien se réfugie dans une vallée 
inconnue de |’Amérique du sud avec ses deux enfants en bas Age: 
Zidzem et Zaka. II les éléve au sein de la bonne nature, dans 
l’innocence et la vertu, et tous vivent heureux. Lorsque le frére et 
la soeur arrivent 4 l’4ge de la puberté, ils s’aiment et s’épousent ; 
comme on le faisait aux premiers Ages de l’humanité. Ils sauvent 
un Européen et, en lui ouvrant les portes de leur Eden, il y in- 
troduit, tel le serpent de la Genése, les vices et les passions des ‘ 
civilisés. L’étranger jeune, bien fait, mais faux et criminel, tombe ; 
amoureux de la jeune femme, cherche 4 tromper son ami trop 
confiant, tente de le tuer et empoisonne le vieux cacique. Restés 
ignorants de son crime et attirés par sa description des beautés 
inconnues de la civilisation, les jeunes gens décident de le suivre. 
En ce faisant, ils tombent de malheurs en malheurs, sont séparés 

‘ par les méchants, deviennent esclaves de leurs passions et subissent 
a3 les rigueurs des lois qui condamnent leur inceste involontaire. 
a Finalement, la soeur entre au couvent pour y finir ses tristes jours, 
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y et le frére, désespéré, se retire dans la solitude, car la vie, sans ; 
4 l’amour et les passions qui en dérivent lui semble n’étre plus qu’une . 
a 


mort lente.” 

i Dans l’ceuvre entiére de l’abbé Prévost, nous avons le sombre, 
ae des rivalités, des enlévements, des empoisonnements, des duels, des 
i? meutres, des cavernes, des déserts ot l’on meurt de faim et de soif, 
i des vallées inconnues entourées de rocs formidables. Trompés par 
hg leurs passions ou par les apparences, des maris jaloux désertent 3 
Ff leurs femmes adorées par de tierces personnes, puis, leurs désirs 
assouvis, ils retournent a elles. Nous avons des voyages en mer, 
de bons sauvages, des cannibales, des Européens hypocrites et 
pervertis, des vies idylliques dans la bonne nature et la perversion 
des villes. L’intolérance des prétres est attaquée, leur ambition 


a L.%5. Mercier, Mon Bonnet de nuit, III, 142 sq. 
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dévoilée, des révolutions décrites. L’union libre est proclamée 
ainsi que le déisme, et l’inceste, sinon défendu, est pour le moins 
excusé. Ce cadre du roman romanesque cher a Prévost est exacte- 
ment celui de L’Homme sauvage, bien différent en ceci du roman 
relativement simple de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Mais ce n’est pas 
tout. Les héros de Prévost suivent l’instinct naturel qui est leur 
seul guide; ils ne cherchent méme pas 4 lui résister parce qu’ils le 
jugent bon et le confondent toujours avec la vertu. Ce sont des 
pessimistes sautant de désirs en désirs, constamment en quéte d’un 
bonheur qui leur échappe, se révoltant contre les lois humaines et 
les contraintes morales qui semblent s’opposer 4 la réalisation de 
leurs plaisirs. Ils réclament pour l’individu le droit de vivre sa vie, 
et leur contact avec la société entraine aprés soi une série d’inci- 
dents, une progression de miséres, tandis que chacune de leurs 
actions les heurte soit 4 quelque dure réalité, soit 4 des préjugés 
qui oppriment leur moi. Leur sensibilité est grande, mais en dépit 
de leurs protestations d’humanité et d’altruisme, ils ne songent 
guére 4 l’infortune des autres qui n’est pour eux qu’un moyen leur 
permettant de s’apitoyer sur leur sienne propre. Ils ne vivent que 
pour et par l’amour, sentiment inévitable et irrésistible, contre 
lequel rien ne saurait prévaloir et dont la passion est sainte. 
Quoique l’amour soit toujours la source de leurs malheurs, dés qu’il 
vient 4 faire défaut, la vie n’est plus qu’un songe et tous ses res- 
sorts sont éteints; il ne leur reste plus qu’a se retirer dans la solitude 
pour y mener une vie mélancolique en attendant patiemment la 
mort libératrice. Tout ceci, sans exception aucune, s’applique a 
L’Homme sauvage de Mercier. Nous sommes bien loin ici, on 
V’avouera de |’influence de Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Sans doute la 
Julie de ce dernier célébre le droit et le triomphe de la passion 
puisqu’elle se donne 4 Saint-Preux en suivant l’instinct naturel. 
Il est donc trés vrai que le moi et la satisfaction de leurs désirs 
gouvernent tout d’abord les deux amants, mais ils réagissent dans 
la suite en se soumettant 4 une forte discipline morale. En défini- 
tive, c’est la conscience, l’idée de sacrifice et de devoir, qui triom- 
phent dans la Nouvelle-Héloise, non sans peine, non sans lutte, 
mais enfin qui triomphent de la passion. On ne trouve rien de tel 
dans l’ceuvre de Prévost, ni, disons-le bien, dans la premiére édition 
de L’Homme sauvage de Sébastien Mercier. 

Aprés avoir montré que le romanesque et les idées générales 
contenus dans L’Homme sauvage viennent de l’abbé Prévost et non 
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pas de Rousseau, il ne reste plus qu’a signaler les influences con- 
crétes et particuliéres qui ressortent de la comparaison des textes. 


I. LE CADRE ET L’ACTION. “L’HOMME SAUVAGE” 
DE L. S. MERCIER 


Ocuvres de Vabbé Prévost 

Le célébre Cromwell “ad la téte 
d'une troupe de citoyens furieux, 
avoit allumé le feu de la discorde dans 
toutes les parties de Vtle. Ils y 
avoient répandu les horreurs de la 
guerre pendant plusieurs années 
....@t les gémissemens de tous 
les véritables Anglois pénétrérent 
jusqu’au fond de notre solitude.” 
(Cleveland, 1, 12.) 

La mére de Cleveland se réfugie 
dans une “profonde retraite’ non 
loin de la maison de campagne de 
Madame Riding qui décrit ainsi ce 
refuge: ‘“‘Ma maison de campagne 
est....@ Pextrémité de la province 
de Dévonshire, qui est séparée de celle 
de Sommerset par des montagnes 
d’une extreme hauteur, dont la plu- 
part consistent en un vaste rocher 
...+Il y a néanmoins dans le fond 
d'une petite vallée... . diverses ou- 
vertures qui do.iment un acces souter- 
rain jusqu’au centre de quelques-unes 
de ces montagnes, de sorte que le 
lieu étant d’ ailleurs inhabité, ... . il 
seroit difficile de trouver un endroit 
plus propice 4 servir d’asile contre la 
violence et la persécution.”” (Cleve- 
land, 1, 43.) Cette caverne ol 
vécurent Cleveland et sa mére 
s’appelait Rumney-hole, et Cleve- 
land raconte Vhorreur et 1]’épou- 
vante qui s’emparérent de lui quand 


Fuyant la guerre civile et étran- 
gére, le vieux chef pris ses enfants 
dans ses bras et “se cacha dans des 
antres secrets 4 lui seul connus. Du 
fond de cet asyle on distinguoit la 
flamme des biichers qui consumoient 
nos malheureux concitoyens, et Vécho 
nous reportoit sur ses rochers déserts 
leurs cris lamentables.”” (Homme 
sauvage, 44 sq.) 

Le cacique, accompagné de se- 
deux enfants, échappe 4 la pour- 
suite des Espagnols, et il se réfugie 
“dans Vasyle impénétrable qu’il avoit 
choisi pour y terminer ses tristes 
jours. Figurez-vous des rochers 
escarpés qui environnent une plaine 
assez agréable, comme si la Nature 
eut voulu la dérober a tous les yeux; 
d’un cété les hautes montagnes de 
Xarico, de Vautre, des bois inacces- 
sibles; c’est la, c’est dans une caverne 
Spacieuse que mon pere avoit déposé 
ses trésors, a couvert des recherches. 
....Ld nous nous trouvadmes en 
stireté, et comme dans une citadelle on 
la Nature prenoit soin en méme tems 
de nous nourrir et de nous protéger.” 
(Homme sauvage, 48 sq.) Zidzem, 
l’homme sauvage, raconte comment 
ilpénétra dans une caverne mys- 
térieuse dé la vallée, et son épou- 
vante quand la lumiére qui ]’éclai- 
rait s’éteignit dans les ténébres, le 


4 Tous les extraits en italiques dans cette étude sont pris dans L’Homme sauvage 
(édition de 1767), et dans ies Oeuvres choisies de Vabbé Prévost. Amsterdam, 1783- 
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il visita seul cette caverne et que sa 
bougie s’éteignit dans les ténébres. 
(Cleveland, 1, 70 sq.) 

Dans la description de la fameuse 
colonie protestante 4 Sainte-Héléne, 
on nous apprend que les colons, 
fuyant les persécutions, vivent dans 
la solitude la vie des premiers Ages, 
loin des vices et de la corruption, au 
fond d’une “‘vallée fertile de petite 
étendue....environnée d’un cété 
par la mer, et de Vautre par des 
montagnes inaccessibles.” (Cleve- 
land, 1, 296.)%* 

La vie innocente de la colonie 
protestante est détruite par I’ar- 
rivée de quelques Européens qui y 
introduisent tous les vices d’aprés 
Vancien qui les en chasse: “Nous 
vivions paisiblement dans cette ile 
avant de vous y avoir recus. Vous y 
avez mis le trouble en séduisant nos 
filles....Enfin, vous nous avez 
apporté toute la corruption de 
Europe, dont nous nous étions crus 
a couvert ici pour toujours.” (Cleve- 
land, 1, 474 sq.) 

Cleveland est peu favorable aux 
prétres, aux jésuites et aux chefs 
des religions révélées. Un des 
vilains de son livre est le pasteur 
principal de la colonie de Sainte- 
Héléne dont le fanatisme l’intolér- 
ance, le désir d’asservir les esprits 
et les corps, l’avidité au pouvoir 
cachée sous le manteau de la re- 
ligion et de la morale, conduisent 
une partie de la colonie a la révolte 
et Ala ruine. (Cleveland, 1, 376 sq.) 
Un des personnages, Madame El- 
liot, ne peut s’empécher de s’écrier: 
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laissant seul dans “‘ce lieu effrayant 
et redoutable.” (Homme sauvage, 
104 sq.) 

Loin des persécutions des Espag- 
nols, Zidzem, sa soeur Zaka et son 
pére, Azeb, vivent heureux dans la 
solitude comme aux premiers Ages 
de ’humanité. Leur “petite plaine 
étoit assez fertile,” et environnée par 
des montagnes inaccessibles, mais 
on pouvait “parvenir au sommet 
d’une montagne élevée, d’on l’on dé- 
couvroit les plaines des mers.” 
(Homme sauvage, 110.) 

La vie innocente de cette petite 
colonie est détruite par l’arrivée 
d’un jeune étranger qui y introduit 
les vices de l'Europe. Le bonheur 
n’est plus, la jalousie régne en 
maitresse car |’Européen cherche a 
se’duire la femme de Zidzem, et 
Zaka dit 4 son frére et mari: “Je 
crains que cet Etranger ne soit venu 
pour troubler notre félicité, et nous 
apporter les vices affreux de l’Eu- 
rope.” (Homme sauvage, 152.) 


Zidzem attaque les jésuites et les 
chefs des religions révélées. II les 
accuse d’hypocrisie, de fanatisme, 
et déclare que leur intolérance ne 
fait que cacher leurs desseins ambi- 
tieux. Sous le manteau de la reli- 
gion et de la morale, ils incitent une 
partie du peuple Chébutois 4 la 
révolte, le ruinent et en font un 
peuple d’esclaves. (Homme sauvage, 
37 sq.) C’est la haine de plusieurs 
missionnaires, les vilains du livre, 
qui est responsable pour tous ces 
malheurs, car, dit Zidzem, ils 


% Tandis que Prévost parle presque toujours des montagnes, fidéle a l’opinion de 
son temps avant J. J. Rousseau, il ne li:s aime pas. Il en est de méme avec Mercier 
dans la premiére édition de L’Homme sauvage. 
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“Vous ne savez pas ce que c’est que la 
haine d’un homme d’église.”’ (Cleve- 
land, 1, 362.) 

L’opposition des prétres des re- 
ligions positives a l’instinct naturel 
est trés marquée. Ce sont eux qui 
veulent forcer six jeunes gens, 
nouveaux venus dans la colonie, a 
épouser légitimement des jeunes 
filles désignées par le sort alors que 
leur coeur avait parlé différemment. 
Fidéles a J’instinct naturel, les 
jeunes gens s’unissent aux jeunes 
filles de leur choix pendant la nuit 
et au sein de la nature: “Nous 
gagnames en un moment la prairie. 
Une partie de nos compagnons y 
étoient déja avec leurs amantes. La 
lune sembloit s’étre ornée de toute sa 
lumiére pour éclairer un spectacle 
digne de l’attention du ciel et de la 
ele Tout s’exécuta avec dé- 
cence et avec modestie. Que man- 
quoil-il 4 une cérémonie si sage, pour 
étre regardée comme un mariage saint 
et solennel? Le ciel lapprouva sans 
doute..... Cependant il a plu a des 
hommes crues, et injustes de la 
traiter d’union sacrilége et de rompre 
des noeuds qui devroient étre immor- 
tels par leur nature, comme ils le 
seront par notre inclination.” (Cleve- 
land, 1, 349 sq.) Plus tard encore, 
Cleveland se moque des différences 
existant entre les sectes chrétiennes 
et il fait un tableau cocasse du 
protestant, du janséniste et du 
jésuite, qui se disputent la gloire de 
le convertir. Le jésuite a plus de 
chance de réussite, car il se sert de 
l'amour de Cleveland pour Cécile 
comme d’un levier pour achever sa 
conversion. (Cleveland, 11, 444 sq., 
et 500 sq.) 





étaient “extrémes dans leur haine,” 
(Homme sauvage, 41.) 


Vivant seul avec sa soeur, Zidzem 
suit l’instinct naturel et, devenu 
amoureux d’elle, il s’unit a elle 
librement au sein de la nature, a 
Vombre d’un arbre et prés d’un 
ruisseau. Ils vécurent heureux 
“sous les loix de la simple Nature,” 
et “le fier repentir n’éleva point sa 
téte de serpent parmi les roses de la 
volupté.” (Homme sauvage, 87 sq.; 
284.) Les hasards des voyages le 
séparent de celle qu’il aimait et il 
épouse une portugaise devant le 
prétre. Cependant quand il re- 
trouve sa soeur, il veut retourner a 
elle parce que, dit-il, “Ja promesse 
que j'ai faite a Zaka est la plus 
ancienne: ce sont mes premiers 
noeuds et les seuls qui me lient..... 
Notre coeur ne dépend pas de nous; 
Vhymen, sa pompe, ses sermens, ne 
peuvent lui donner des chatnes ou des 
loix.” (Homme sauvage, 271 et 297.) 
Quand l’évéque de San Salvator 
veut le forcer a retourner a sa 
femme légitime en ajoutant que 
Zidzem méritait “‘selon les loix, 
détre briilé vif,’ Zidzem refuse car 
les devoirs du coeur “sont les plus 
sacrés.”” (Homme sauvage, 271 et 
294.) L’homme sauvage lui aussi se 
moque des religions chrétiennes, 
(Homme sauvage, 238.) mais plus 
tard, un missionnaire jésuite, le 
pére Joseph, réussit 4 le convertir 
en se servant de son amour pour 
Emilie comme d’un levier. (Homme 
sauvage, 264 sq.) Dans toute cette 
histoire, donc, les représentants des 
religions révélées sont toujours en 
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Lord Axminster meurt dans les 
déserts d’Amérique entre les bras 
de sa fille et de Cleveland son beau- 
fils. Il leur donne ses derniers 
conseils et leur parle de-Dieu: “Je 
vous laisse peut étre pour héritage la 
haine de ciel qui ne s’est point lassé 
de me poursuivre..... Mais, re- 
prit-il en s’interrompant lui-méme, 
pour quoi me tourmenter ainsi volon- 
tairement? .... Non, l’Etre supréme 
n'est point trompeur. Il commence a 
me traiter en pére. J’en veux tirer un 
augure favorable pour vous, mes chers 
enfans, et pour moi-méme.” (Cleve- 
land, 11, 261.) 


Cleveland passe toute son enfance 
aux cétés de sa mére qui l’éléve loin 
des hommes, dans la solitude de 
Rumney-hole, suivant les enseigne- 
ments de la nature qu’elle croit 
nécessaire au bonheur des hommes: 
“Le trouble de leur coeur est leur 
propre ouvrage; la nature ne les a pas 
faits pour étre malheureux. .... Que 
ne suivent-ils son innocente direction! 
Elle les mettroit dans une voie simple 
qu il leur seroit doux et aisé de suivre 
toujours et quwils suivroient sans 
s’égarer. Cependant il faut confesser 
que s'il est facile de mener une vie 
tranquille et heureuse suivant la 
nature, c’est lorsqu’elle n’a point 
encore été égarée par les passions.” 
(Cleveland, 1, 59.) 
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opposition constante avec l’instinct 
naturel qui est le seul bon. 

Le pére de homme sauvage 
meurt dans un désert d’Amérique 
devant son fils et sa fille mariés tous 
deux. Il leur donne des conseils et 
leur parle de Dieu: “Ah! si les 
pénibles jours que j’ai passés sur la 
terre étoient les seuls pour lesquels 
j eusse été créé, s'il n’en étoient point 
d’autres plus tranquilles, plus heu- 
reux, quelle puissance tyrannique 
m’auroit donné l’étre, m’auroit sou- 
mis a@ la douleur!....O mes fils! 
adorez Dieu..... Songes que vous 
étes l’ouvrage de ses mains..... Tl 
est Diew....th est bon... .4 
amour méme.”” (Homme sauvage, 
197 sq.) 

Zidzem passe toute son enfance 
aux cétés de son pére et de sa soeur, 
éloigné des hommes et de la 
société. Son pére “‘avoit résolu de 
Vabandonner aux lecons de la bonne 
et simple Nature, persuadé que tout 
ce qu'elle fait est bien fait, et que ce 
n’est qu’en la contredisant que nous 
nous sommes ouvert la source de tant 
de maux; sa voix sacrée paroissoit 
préférable a toute autre.” (Homme 
sauvage, 53.) Mais les passions de 
Zidzem s’éveillent au contact de 
V’étranger et, dit-il, “Nous n’étions 
plus heureux dans les montagnes de 
Xarico, parce que nos desirs enflam- 
més .... briiloient de se satisfaire a 
quelque prix que ce fit.” (Homme 
sauvage, 169.) Pensant aux passions 
qui firent son malheur en lui faisant 
quitter la vie naturelle, Zidzem 
s’écrie: “Que n’ai-je toujours vécu 
dans ce désert inconnu du reste des 
hommes!”’ (Homme sauvage, 130.) 
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Dés son enfance, cependant, 
Cleveland reconnait que la solitude 
n’est pas faite pour homme: “Je 
ne tardois pas a m’apercevoir que je 
n’étois point né absolument pour 
vivre seul.” (Cleveland, 1, 67.) Ceci 
est un point de grand intérét pour 
lui, car il ajoute plus tard: “Nous 
sommes faits pour la société,.... 
les plus naturels et les plus indis- 
pensables par conséquent de tous nos 
devoirs, sont ceux de la société.” 
(Cleveland, 11, 390 sq.) + 

Cromwell dont Cleveland est le 
fils illégitime fait décapiter le roi 
Charles I. La mére de Cleveland 
l’apprend dans sa retraite et elle dit 
4 son fils encore enfant sans pouvoir 
s’ “empécher de verser une abondance 
de larmes..... Ecoutez mon fils, 
écoutez un malheur qui n’eut jamais 
d’exemple; le roi est mort sur un 
échafaud..... Odieu!....,” etle 
jeune Cleveland d’ajouter: “Comme 
il ne m’étois jamais rien arrivé qui 
m’ettt causé le moindre trouble, et que 
javois toujours vu ma mére aussi 
tranquille que moi, ses larmes, le 
désordre avec lequel elle avoit com- 
mencé a parler, et le nom de pére, que 
je n’avois jamais entendu prononcer, 
firent sur moi une si forte impression, 
que je tombois sans connoissance.” 
(Cleveland, 1, 12 sq.) 


Le jeune Cleveland perd sa mére 
qui meurt dans ce refuge mais il n’y 
reste pas longtemps seul car il y 
rencontre, par hasard, Lord Axmin- 
ster et sa fille Fanny, agée de dix 
ans. Eux, aussi, s’étaient réfugiés 
dans une autre partie de la caverne 
pour échapper aux persécutions de 


L’homme sauvage, lui aussi, 
s’apercoit dés son enfance que la 
société est nécessaire 4 l’homme: 
“L’amour de la société a encore été 
une des plus fortes sensations que 
j aie éprourvé..... Jen’aimois point 
a étre seul,.... voila les premiers 
mouvemens que je puis découvrir en 
moi, et qui n’ont point été gravés dans 
mon coeur par aucune main hu- 
maine.” (Homme sauvage, 65 sq.) 


Réfugié dans la caverne, vivant 
dans une solitude sauvage, le vieux 
cacique fait la description des mal- 
heurs de sa nation a ses deux jeunes 
enfants: “Jl nous fit un tableau 
rapide de V’histoire de notre pays; 
....Un jour cependant qu’il nous 
parloit des fureurs auxquelles nous 
étions échappés, au nom d’ Alguézir, 
notre mere, il voulut affecter en vain 
un visage tranquille; malgré tous ses 
efforts, nous vimes la douleur dé- 
ranger l’harmonie de ses traits. Une 
larme, une seule larme s’échappa de 
son oeil troublé; nous poussémes un 
cri, nos yeux se remplirent de pleurs; 
nous souffrions en le voyant souffrir, 
et ce muet désespoir qu’il vouloit 
dompter déchiroit nos ames..... La 
pitié tlus puissante que la raison 
nous remuoit fortement, tandis que 
celle-ci ne nous parloit pas encore.” 
(Homme sauvage, 56 sq.) 

L’homme sauvage vit heureux 
avec son pére et sa jeune soeur aprés 
avoir échappé a la poursuite des 
Espagnols. La solitude a de grands 
charmes pour eux, d’autant plus 
que Zidzem tombe amoureux de sa 
jeune soeur. [II nous décrit la 
mélancolie qui s’empare de lui, ses 
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Cromwell. Tous trois vivent heu- 
reux dans cette vallée déserte, mais 
Cleveland, arrivé a la puberté, 
tombe amoureux de la jeune Fanny. 
Il nous décrit en des pages ad- 
mirables un amour naissant qui 
s’ignore et pour lequel son in- 
nocence primitivene l’avait pas pré- 
paré. I] nous raconte ses doutes, ses 
craintes, et la mélancolie charmante 
que ce nouveau sentiment lui in- 
spirait: ‘“‘Cependant il s’allumoit 
pendant ce tems-la un feu secret 
dans mes veines, que je sentis avant 
que d’en connoitre la nature.” (Cleve- 
land, 1, 135.) 


Cleveland, Milord Axminster et 
Fanny, quittent la caverne et la 
vallée de Rumney-Hole et s’em- 
barquent pour les colonies d’Améri- 
que; mais le chagrin, la crainte, les 
pressentiments oppressent le coeur 
de Cleveland qui se réjouissait tout 
d’abord de partir: “Nous n’aban- 
donnémes point sans regret notre 
chére caverne;....asyle de nos 
malheurs, et la source de notre salut. 
Nous y laissémes le vicomte et moi 
deux monumens précieux..... Il y 
avoit enseveli le corps de son épouse, 
comme j’avois fait de celui de ma 
mere. Ce ne fut pas sans avoir 
arrosé leurs tombeaux de nos larmes 
que nous quittames ce lieu désert, ni 
sans recommander aux génies tuté- 
laires qui nous y avoient protégés si 
longtems, de veiller a leur défense. 
....Jene pus me défendre d’un vif 
sentiment de tristesse le jour que nous 
quittames Rumney-Hole, ....je crus 
y découvrir quelque chose de plus 
sérieux qu’un simple jeu de l’imagi- 
nation. Ce n’étoit point une tristesse 
superficielle....j’étois pénétré de 
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craintes, le trouble de son coeur dés 
qu’il approche Zaka, le plaisir 
d’étre prés d’elle sans qu’elle le voit, 
son embarras quand il lui cause, la 
force de ce désir nouveau et de cet 
amour qui s’ignore étant donné 
linnocence de l’homme sauvage 4 
ce sujet. (Homme sauvage, 69 sq.) 
—“Les vives étincelles d’un feu in- 
connu,” dit-il, ‘“‘parcourent mes 
veines, et jeltent dans mon coeur des 
émotions a a fois douces et pénibles.” 
(Homme sauvage, 71.) Ainsi que 
Cleveland, du reste, la vie de 
Vhomme sauvage n’existe que pour 
et par l’amour. 

Zidzem, sa soeur et femme, leur 
serviteur et l’Européen, quittent le 
désert ot était mort le vieux chef, et 
vont s’embarquer pour aller aux 
colonies Portugaises d’Amérique. 
Des craintes, des pressentiments et 
un grand chagrin, assaillent 
Vhomme sauvage 4 son départ: 
“Sur le point de dire le dernier adieu 
a ce désert, ov j’avois vécu si long- 
tems dans V’ignorance et le bonheur, 
je ne pus m’empécher d’aller verser 
des larmes sur la tombe d’Azeb.... 
Je baisai cette terre sacrée..... Des 
pressentimens confus s’éleverent dans 
mon ame; je crus entendre la voix 
d’Azeb du sein de la terre, murmurer 
tristement comme pour arréter mes 
pas; je crus voir....som image 
vénérable .... percer la tombe, ouvrir 
ses bras pour retenir un fils trop 
imprudent ... . je semblois entrevoir 
les coups qui devoient me frapper; 
couché sur cette tombe, je voulois y 
chercher un asyle..... Pour nous, 
nous étions fort tristes; le fidele 
Caboul demeuroit immobile, n’osant 
manifester sa pensée.” (Homme 
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douleur. Je regardois en soupirant 
le lieu tranquille d’ou j’étois prét de 
m’éloigner..... Si c'est vous, dis-je 
au ciel... . qui me faites pressentir 
ainsi les peines dont je suis menacé, 
joignez du moins le secours a vos 
avertissemens.” (Cleveland, 1, 151 
sq.) 

Les pressentiments de Cleveland 
au début du voyage se réalisent car 
une série d’événements impossibles 
a décrire ici le sépare de ses amis. 
Plus tard, Cleveland rencontre dans 
les déserts d’Amérique Lord Ax- 
minster et sa fille, souffrant de la 
faim et de la soif, vivant en sau- 
vages et n’ayant plus pour tous 
vétements que ceux de la nature. 
(Cleveland, 11, 57 sq.) 

Ils se réfugient tous trois chez les 
Abaquis, dont nous parlerons plus 
tard, et ils vivent heureux au sein 
de la nature. Cleveland épouse 
Fanny dont le pére lui dit: “J’ai 
fait réflexion .... que nous sommes 
sans ministre: mais cette difficulté 
nempéchera point que je ne vous 
donne ici ma_ fille. L’autorité 
sacerdotale n’ajoute rien d’essentiel a 
celle d’un pére. Mon consentement 
et ma bénédiction suppléeront au 
défaut des cérémonies de l’église.” 
(Cleveland, 11, 85.) 


Une fille nait 4 Cleveland et a 
Fanny, et, accompagnés par Ma- 
dame Riding, ils cherchent 4 re- 
joindre les colonies espagnoles en 
traversant les déserts. Ils tombent 
au pouvoir des cannibales Rouin- 
tons qui massacrent leurs guides 
Abaquis et en font un grand festin: 
«les Rouintons les détachérent 
de leurs pieux, et ayant achevé de les 


sauvage, 213 sq.) On vient, on 
entraine l’-homme sauvage, et il 
s’embarque avec l’Européen, sa 
soeur et leur serviteur ou esclave, 
pour les colonies d’Amérique, sur un 
esquif qu’ils ont préparé de leurs 
mains. (Homme sauvage, 214.) 


Les pressentiments de Zidzem se 
réalisent. Une série d’événements 
sépare l’homme sauvage de sa 
femme et de ses amis. Perdu dans 
les déserts d’Amérique avec sa fille, 
souffrant tous deux de la soif et de 
la faim, il sera enfin recueilli par des 
sauvages avec qui il vivra une vie 
aussi naturelle que _ grossiére. 
(Homme sauvage, 218 sq., et 228 sq.) 


Quand le vieux chef Indien vit 
dans la solitude avec son fils et sa 
fille et que les deux jeunes gens 
amoureux l’un de Il’autre s’unissent 
librement au sein de la nature, il 
n’intervient pas, trouvant trés 
probablement que cette union est 
respectable et sainte, et que 
nulle cérémonie n’était nécessaire. 
(Homme sauvage, 94.) Zidzem, du 
reste, célébre l’union libre dans la 
nature, et il dit bien franchement: 
“Nous ne rougimes point de nous 
étre faits heureux.”’ (Homme sau- 
vage, 93.) 

Zidzem, perdu dans un désert 
d’ Amérique avec sa fille qui meurt, 
en proie aux plus grandes souf- 
frances de la faim, rencontre des 
sauvages accroupis sur le sol: “Je 
m’approchai, et je découvris des hom- 
mes qui se nourrissoient sans horreur 
de la chair de leurs semblables; je vis 
autour de moi les restes affreux de 
leur festin barbare.” (Homme sau- 
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rétir, ils s’assirent en rond pour faire 
la distribution de cette horrible 
viande. Les cadavres furent coupés 
en morceaux. Chacun en recut sa 
part, et ils commencérent avec mille 
marques de joie le plus effroyable de 
tous les festins.” (Cleveland, 11, 
221.) Un peu aprés, mis en gott 
probablement, les Rouintons sem- 
blent sacrifier la fille de Cleveland 
encore en bas Age ainsi que Madame 
Riding. La vue des flammes ne 
laisse aucun doute a Cleveland sur 
ce qui venait de se passer. (Cleve- 
land, 11, 225 sq.) 


Les farouches Rouintons cepen- 
dant ‘“‘n’avoient point d’autres mar- 
ques de barbarie que celles qui étoient 
naturelles @ une nation si féroce.” 
(Cleveland, IV, 140.) Ils livrent 
Cleveland et sa femme 4a un autre 
peuple de sauvages, plus doux et 
moins féroces, qui entretiennent un 
commerce de denrées et d’esclaves 
avec les marchands venus des 
colonies espagnoles d’Amérique. 
(Cleveland, 11, 236 sq.) 


Cleveland et sa femme suivent 
les nouveaux sauvages qui les lais- 
sent entre les mains des négociants 
espagnols dont Cleveland ne peut 
s’empécher de condamner I’avarice: 
“Ces marchands ne paroissant ni 
riches ni polis, je comptai aussi peu 
sur leur honnéteté que sur leur 
secours.”’ (Cleveland, 11, 246) 


Heureusement, sa femme, Fanny, 
étant fille d’espagnole, peut expli- 
quer leurs difficultés et se faire 
donner toute l’aide nécessaire, ce a 
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vage, 228.) Il vovage avec eux, 
mais un jour, les anthropophages 
détruisent un parti de Portugais et 
s’emparent d’une jeune fille qu’ils 
veulent sacrifier 4 leur idole. Emu 
par la beauté de la jeune fille, 
Zidzem s’interpose et réussit a la 
sauver. (Homme sauvage, 244.) I 
est 4 remarquer qu’une fille était 
née de l’union de Zidzem et de 
Zaka, qu’elle est perdue dans les 
déserts quand ses parents cherchent 
a rejoindre les colonies Portugaises, 
et qu’elle trouve une mort horrible 
dans ce désert. (Homme sauvage, 
127, 219, 227.) 

Les féroces Gengis avec qui 
Vhomme sauvage voyageait, avai- 
ent cependant “des vertus,’” et, 
parmi eux, dit Zidzem, “J’ai vu 
jusques on peut monter la férocité et 
la vertu de Vhomme.”’ (Homme 
sauvage, 234.) Ils accompagnent 
Zidzem et la jeune Portugaise qu’il 
va épouser, chez les Talibots, 
autres peuple de sauvages plus 
doux et moins féroces, qui entre- 
tiennent un commerce constant 
avec les commercants des colonies 
Portugaises d’Amérique. (Homme 
sauvage, 272.) 

Zidzem qui vient d’épouser la 
jeune femme, suit les nouveaux 
sauvages au lieu fixé of les com- 
mercants Portugais viennent échan- 
ger les marchandises. Ayant 4a 
traiter avec ces commercants, Zid- 
zem condamne leur avarice, et il 
ajoute: “Je continuai ma route avec 
ces hommes plus polis que conscien- 
cieux.”” (Homme sauvage, 272.) Sa 
femme Portugaise elle-méme, lui 
est d’un grand secours dans son 
contact avec les commercgants Por- 
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quoi ne pensait guére Cleveland qui 
était devenu la proie du désespoir 
depuis la mort horrible de sa fille. 
(Cleveland, 11, 245 et 251.) 


Il y a dans V’histoire de Cleveland 
un caractére des mieux réussis, 
celui de Gélin, d’abord ami de 
Cleveland puis amoureux de la 
femme de ce dernier: “Ce fut volon- 
tairement qu’il se jeta dans le crime,” 
dit Cleveland, “c’est de dessein 
formé qu’il jura ma perte,.... se 
trouvera-t-il quelqu’un qui ne le haisse 
point avec moi, comme un monstre 
qui viola les droits les plus saints, et 
qui se rendit coupable du plus noir de 
tous les crimes? . . . . Il devint amou- 
reux de mon éEpouse, dans un carac- 
tere comme le sien, il n’y a point de 
passion qui put étre foible et mo- 
dérée.”” (Cleveland, 11, 341 sq.) 


Gélin s’attache 4 “connottre le 
fond du caractére de Fanny [femme 
de Cleveland] pour attaquer sa vertu 
par Vendroit le plus foible.” (Cleve- 
land, II, 342.) Il la suit partout, 
cherche 4 s’insinuer dans ses bonnes 
graces, lui avoue son amour, en est 
constamment repoussé mais il met 
“en usage tous les secours qu’il put 
tirer de son esprit artificieux.” 
(Cleveland, 11, 343.) Cleveland 
ajoute: “Elle me voyoit moi-méme le 
traiter avec amitié; et pour lui rendre 
justice, il ne lui manquoit aucune 
des qualités qui forment dans l’opi- 


tugais. (Homme sauvage, 272.) Les 
souffrances de Zidzem avaient été 
cruelles au souvenir de la mort de sa 
fille dans les déserts, et il dit: “J’ai 
passé quarante jours sans connottre 
le sommeil.”” (Homme sauvage, 233.) 

‘Le jeune Européen, Lodevon, 
devient l’ami de l’homme sauvage 
tout d’abord, puis, il tombe amour- 
eux de la femme de ce dernier. 
Lodevon, lui aussi, est le chef 
d’ceuvre de l’hypocrisie. I] em- 
poisonne le pére de l’homme sau- 
vage, il précipite ce dernier dans les 
flots et essaye de lui enlever sa 
femme, bref, il commet volontaire- 
ment tous les crimes: “Je poussai 
des hurlemens,” dit Zidzem, j’errai 
en furieux; la noirceur d’un homme 
abominable que je croyois sincere- 
ment mon ami, l’image du désespoir 
de Zaka a son funeste réveil,.... 
voila les bourreaux de mon coeur!” 
(Homme sauvage, 219.) 

Le perfide Lodevon essaye de 
s’insinuer dans les bonnes graces de 
Zaka, il lui avoue son amour et en 
est repouss4, et, ajoute Zidzem, 
“Gl m’avoit engagé a lui conter V’his- 
toire de nos premiéres amours, je 
Pavois fait sans m’appercevoir qu'il 
en tiroit secrettement des inductions 
sur le caractére de Zaka.”” (Homme 
sauvage, 155.) Lodevon suit Zaka 
partout, et emploie toutes les séduc- 
tions de son esprit pour la con- 
vaincre. Zaka est “comme suspen- 
due au charme séducteur de son 
éloguence.” (Homme sauvage, 145.) 


6 Ce caractére de Gélin a frappé les contemporains de Prévost qui voyaient en lui 
le modéle du “scélérat intéressant” Marmontel, Essai sur les romans, cité par 
V. Schroeder, Op. cit., 328. Sans avoir étudié la question de prés, quant a présent, 
nous sommes assez disposés 4 croire que le fameux Lovelace de Richardson doit 


beaucoup au Gélin de l’abbé Prévost. 
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nion commune, l’homme de mérite et 
Vhomme aimable. Ciel! comment 
puis-je parler avec modération, d’un 
barbare qui m’a précipilé dans le 
dernier exces de désespoir et de la 
misere.”’ (Cleveland, 11, 353.) 

Trompée par l’hypocrite et amou- 
reux Gélin, Fanny se laisse enlever 
par lui sur un navire frangais tandis 
que l’infame “rioit peut-étre de sa 
foiblesse, au moment qu’il Venlevoit 
comme sa proie, et qu’il se croyoit 
prét a triompher de son homneur et 
de sa vertu.” (Cleveland, 11, 357 sq.) 
Le frére de Cleveland rencontre le 
coquin a la Corogne et est blessé a 
mort en se battant en duel avec lui. 
(Cleveland, 11, 374 sq.) Plus tard 
Gélin tente d’assassiner Cleveland 
en lui disant: ‘“J’ai séduit votre 
épouse, j’ai massacré votre frére et 
mon amt. Je veux maintenant vous 
arracher la vie 4 vous-méme.”’ (Cleve- 
land, 111, 351 sq.) 


Séparé de sa femme qui se trouve 
seule sur un navire au pouvoir de 
Gélin, croyant ne la revoir jamais, 
Cleveland se désespére et décide de 
se suicider. Il regarde jouer ses 
deux enfants sans mére, songe a 


“leurs souffrances futures, les em- 


brasse, les serre dans ses bras et 
s’écrie: “Ils me sont pas nés pour 
étre plus heureux que moi... . ils 
doivent s’attendre a une vie triste et 
misérable. Quel meilleur office 
puis-je donc leur rendre, que de leur 
fermer Ventrée d’une carriére de 
douleurs, en terminant leurs jours 
par une prompte mort? Ils passeront 
avec mot ad une condition plus 
heureuse. Ils mourront avec leur 
pere..... Je me levai tout d’un 
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Zidzem, lui-méme, lui avait donné 
toute son amitié car il reconnaissait 
“le mérite de l’Etranger,”’ qui était 
“de figure trés douce,” d’un com- 
merce agréable, et il le vante con- 
stamment 4 sa femme. 

Durant le voyage, l’hypocrite 
Lodevon tente de se débarrasser de 
Vhomme sauvage et il reste seul 
avec Zaka sur l’esquif qui doit les 
conduire aux colonies portugaises. 
Il essaye de triompher de l’honneur 
et de la vertu de ia jeune femme qui 
lui résiste. Le capitaine d’un navire 
portugais qui les recueille, se bat en 
duel avec le perfide Lodevon au 
sujet de la jeune femme, et le tue. 
(Homme sauvage, 300 sq.) Il faut 
se souvenir que Lodevon veut sé- 
duire la femme de l’homme sauvage, 
qu’il empoisonne le pére de celui-ci 
et que précipitant Zidzem dans les 
flots, il tente de le tuer 4 coups 
d’aviron. (Homme sauvage, 152, 
193, 217.) 

Echappé 4 cet assassinat, se dé- 
sespérant de savoir sa femme au 
pouvoir du misérable sur l’esquif, 
Zidzem est seul avec sa petite fille 
dans un désert. Ils souffrent de la 
faim et de la soif, surtout l’enfant 
qui “‘étoit dans un état a faire pitié a 
un tigre..... Jamais sous ce ciel 
d’airain il ne s’est trouvé un Homme 
malheureux comme moi.....Je 
tournat vers le ciel des regards in- 
dignés..... Eperdu, forcené, pleur- 
ant de tendresse et de rage, je baisai 
ma fille.” (Homme sauvage, 226 sq.) 
L’enfant appela sa mére absente: 
“A ce nom fatal qui ébranla mon 
ame....je ne me connus plus; je 
soulevai une pierre et la laissai tom- 
ber sur la téte de cette malheureuse 
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coup. C’en est fait, m’écriai-je, je 
mourrai, et ils mourront tous deux 
avec moi. Je suis leur pére; le soin 
de leur bonheur me regarde.”’ (Cleve- 
land, 11, 434 sq.) 

La réflexion heureusement l’em- 
péche de commettre un crime qui 
avait la pitié pour mobile. Quand 
Cleveland examine les motifs qui 
lui suggéraient de tuer ses enfants, 
il reconnait que c’est l’inspiration 
de la nature elle-méme qui les lui 
avaient inspirés, quoiqu’une telle 
action edt blessé la nature. Il en 
conclut qu’il n’est pas toujours bon, 
peut-étre, de suivre la nature, car 
dans un tel cas, “Les inspirations de 
la nature étoient injustes et contraires 
a Vordre, si elles ’étoient a la raison, 
qui est elle-méme l’exemple de la 
régle de l’ordre.’”’ (Cleveland, 11, 
441.) Malgré tout son désir, Cleve- 
land ne peut résoudre ce dilemme. 

Eprouvé par les coups du sort et 
les souffrances continuelles de la 
vie, Cleveland entre enfin en rela- 
tion d’amitié avec un Anglais 
vertueux, le comte de Clarendon 
qu’il rencontre 4 Rouen. Ce dernier 
lui enseigna la résignation, le repen- 
tir de ses excés et les consolations 
de la religion. (Cleveland, IV, 411 
sq.) Mais l’abbé Prévost explique 
ceci encore mieux dans une autre de 
ses oeuvres: “Le hasard, ou plutét 
la providence, le met [Cleveland] en 
liaison @ Rouen avec le comte de 
Clarendon, et c’est dans les entretiens 
de cet illustre ami qu’il trouve la 
paix du coeur et la véritable sagesse 
avec la parfoite connoissance de la 
religion.” (Doyen de Killerine, 
préface, Xiij sq.) 
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enfant!” (Homme sauvage, 227.) 
Et Zidzem ajoute: “Oh! se peut-il 
que ce soit la pitié, lindomptable 
pitié qui m’est rendu assassin et 
cruel!” (Homme sauvage, 233.) Lui 
aussi, songe au suicide: “Rien alors 
ne m'atlachant plus dla vie... je 
montai au sommet d’un rocher pour 
me précipiter en bas.” (Homme 
sauvage, 228.) C’est la nature qui 
Vavait conduit 4 tuer sa fille par 
pitié afin qu’elle ne connitt pas les 
souffrances de la vie, et comme 
Cleveland, l’homme sauvage doute 
s'il faut réellement suivre les im- 
pulsions de la nature; il s’écrie en 
s’adressant 4 l’homme: “Avoue ton 
impuissance, et entrevois avec les 
plus sages que la Nature seule est 
une mauvaise législatrice!” (Homme 
sauvage, Introduction, 17.) 


Eprouvé par les souffrances de la 
vie et les coups du sort, l’homme 
sauvage rencontre enfin un Anglais, 
honneur de l’humanité, avec qui il 
entretient des relations d’amitié: 
“C'est le vertueux Monsieur Dorling- 
ton ....dont lame douce, tendre, 
bienfaisanie, éclairée, a fait mon 
bonheur: il devint mom meilleur 
ee Il m’apprit a connoitre 
cette religion sainte....sa morale 
pure et sublime gagna mon coeur; ses 
préceples me parurent un soutien 
assuré pour la foiblesse humaine.” 
(Homme sauvage, 305 sq.) 
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Les actions de l’hypocrite Gélin 
ayant éloigné sa femme de lui’ 
Cleveland frise l’inceste involon- 
taire en devenant amoureux de sa 
fille, Cécile, qu’il ne reconnait pas. 
Son amour récent pour Cécile com- 
bat dans son coeur son amour 
ancien pour sa femme, Fanny’ 
mais enfin, quelles que soient ses 
fautes passagéres, il retourne fatale- 
ment a son premier amour. (Cleve- 
land, 111, 17 sq.). 


Mais ici, en ce qui touche I’in- 
ceste, et pour les besoins de notre 
cadre, une autre oeuvre de l’abbé 
Prévost est de la plus grande im- 
portance. Cette oeuvre est intitulée: 
Aventures singuliéres d’un Espagnol 
dans Vile de la Jamaique." “Il y 
avoit dans la Jamaique un canton 
montagneux. ....On le croyoit dé- 
sert parce que les accés en sont ex- 
trémement difficiles.” (Aventures 
singuliéres, 43.) Des troupes ang- 
laises lancées 4 la poursuite de 
négres révoltés pénétrent dans cet 
asile et y rencontrent un vieillard 
majestueux, un Espagnol, accom- 
pagné de sa fille et de son fils 
mariés l’un a l’autre. L’Espagnol 
dit aux officiers que de telles circon- 
stances le “‘font rougir depuis que je 
suis libre; mais la rigueur de mon sort 
ne m’a pas permis de les éviter.” 
(Aventures singuliéres, 51 sq.) 


17 Dans Contes, Aventures et faits singuliers. 
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Nous avons vu que l’homme sau- 
vage commettait un inceste en 
s’unissant 4 sa soeur. Plus tard, 
dans les hasards des voyages, il 
épouse légalement une jeune portu- 
gaise dont il devient amoureux. 
Mais, quand les circonstances le 
remettent en contact avec sa soeur, 
son premier et son ancien amour se 
réveille en son coeur et, malgré ses 
fautes, il retourne 4 Zaka. II dit a 
sa seconde épouse: “Des noeuds 
plus anciens détruisent le noeud fatal 
que nous avons formé. Le sang et 
amour m’ont uni dés Venfance a 
Zaka; elle a des droits sur mon coeur, 
et c'est elle qu’il avoue pour épouse.” 
(Homme sauvage, 281.) 

Rappelons que dans un endroit 
caché de l’Amérique, dans une 
vallée ignorée, entourée de hautes 
montagnes et de foréts inacessibles, 
un vieux cacique, accompagné de 
sa fille et de son fils encore en bas 
Age, vient se réfugier pour éviter 
tout contact avec les Espagnols qui 
détruisent son peuple. Les deux 
enfants élevés au sein de la nature 
tombent amoureux I|’un de I’autre, 
et, sans opposition de la part de 
leur pére, ils s’épousent, sans céré- 
monie d’aucune sorte, un beau jour 
de printemps. Malgré l’inceste 
commis, ils vivent heureux tant 
qu’ils restent dans leur vallée. Les 
malheurs arrivent dés qu’ils vo- 
yagent et entrent en contact avec 
les civilisés, leurs loix et leurs pré- 
jugés, quoique leur inceste eit été 
le résultat de circonstances indé- 
pendantes de leur volonté. 


Oeuvres chaisies de Vabbé Prévost, 
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Naufragé avec ses enfants en bas 
Age il n’a vécu que pour eux, 
malgré ses malheurs, afin de pro- 
téger leur jeunesse. Ils vécurent en 
compagnie de négres sauvages 
durant de nombreuses années, et sa 
fille, douée d’une beauté éclatante, 
ayant atteint l’Age de la puberté, 
‘Se pris le parti de la donner a son 
frére; de sorte que vous voyes ici dans 
la méme personne Vépouse et la 
soeur de mon fils.” (Aventures 
singuliéres, 60.) Il ajoute encore: 
“Mes deux enfans congurent une si 
violente passion l'un pour l'autre 
qu’il me fut impossible de leur faire 
renoncer @ la qualité d’époux.”’ 
(Aventures singuliéres, 61.) 

Le vieillard examine “‘si la nature 
pouvoit étre blessée d’une union qui 
doit avoir été nécessaire dans Vori- 
gine du genre humain, et sans laquelle 
on ne congoit pas que les hommes 
aient pu se multiplier..... Si quel- 
que chose pouvoit me tenir lieu d’ex- 
cuse.... c’étoit la nécessité de notre 
Situation qui n’étoit guére différente 
de celle des premiers hommes.” (Aven- 
tures singuliéres, 61.) Sans en étre 
bien sir, ayant méme de trés grands 
doutes 4 ce sujet, l’Espagnol main- 
tenant “espére ‘que l’honneur et la 
religion vont étre des motifs assez 
forts pour faire consentir mon fils et 
ma fille 4 renoncer lun 4 Vautre.” 
(Aventures singuliéres, 62.) 

Les Mémoires et Aventures d’un 
homme de qualité qui s’est retiré du 
monde, ont également influencé 
L’Homme sauvage de Mercier. La 
niece de L’Homme de qualité, 
Nadine, aime et est aimé d’un 
jeune marquis, mais ne pouvant 
l’épouser car il est de trop haute 


Séparé de Zaka, Zidzem épouse 
avec tous les sacrements de |’Eglise 
une jeune Portugaise, mais quand il 
retrouve sa soeur, il abandonne sa 
seconde femme et veut retourner 4 
sa soeur. Parlant au nom de 
VEglise, V’évéque de St-Salvator 
menace Zidzem des foudres de la 
religion, accompagnées du biicher, 
s’il s’unit encore 4 sa soeur, puisque 
l’inceste est condamné par les lois 
du monde et par celles de 1’Eglise. 
(Homme sauvage, 293 sq.) Cette 
défense ne fait qu’exaspérer l’amour 
de Zidzem pour sa soeur. Il se 
refuse 4 la demande de l’évéque, se 
révolte contre les lois et contre 
l’Eglise en s’écriant: “La religion 
élevoit sa voix foudroyante, mais 
pouvoit-elle condamner V’intime union 
de deux ames qui, séparées lune de 
Vautre, ne vouloient qu’aimer? Je 
n’appercus dans les livres de cette 
méme religion si redoutable que des 
exemples qui me justifioient. Les 
loix naturelles avoient été nécessaire- 
ment suivies par les premiers ado- 
teurs du vrai Dieu; sans cela, com- 
ment l’univers se seroit-il peuplé 
....et notre famille avoit repré- 
senté Venfance du monde.” (Homme 
sauvage, 291.) 


Zaka aime toujours son frére 
Zidzem, et, ne pouvant plus étre a 
lui, elle se donne 4 Dieu. Elle 
prend I’habit de novice au couvent 
de St-Salvator ot elle cache son 
désespoir. Fou d’amour, Zidzem 
veut la revoir et il se dirige vers le 
couvent.—‘‘Je me précipitai en dé- 
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naissance, son désespoir la conduit 
au couvent od elle devient novice. 
Le marquis, fou d’amour, insiste 
pour la voir: “Cette chére victime 
parut a la grille..... Jamais elle 
ne m’avoit paru plus aimable, que 
sous cette livrée de mort et de péni- 
tence.” (Homme de qualité, 111, 
198.) Nadine “ne s’attendoit nulle- 
ment a cette visite. Son étonnement 
fut si grand a la vue du marquis, 
qu'elle jeta un cri percant a la porte, 
sans avoir la force d’avancer..... 
Le jeune marquis fut si touchant 
dans ses plaintes et dans ses re- 
proches qu’il fit verser des larmes 
méme @ l’abbesse.” (Homme de 
qualité, 111, 195.) 

Le marquis essaye en vain de 
convaincre la jeune fille et de lui 
faire quitter le couvent. Les larmes 
de la novice “‘coulérent en abondance 
apres le départ du marquis. Elle 
passa trois ou quatre jours sans voir 
personne.” (Homme de qualité, 111 
196.) Le marquis veut la revoir, 
elle s’y refuse, et il ne peut qu’as- 
sister désespéré 4 sa prise de voile. 

Malgré la fureur et le chagrin du 
marquis, “‘ses reproches ne tomboient 
plus sur elle..... Mais il se plaig- 
noit amérement de la rigueur du ciel 
qut l’obligeoit de renoncer a la posses- 
sion d’un tel coeur, apres avoir été 
assez heureux pour en avoir obtenu 
la tendresse.” (Homme de qualité, 
111, 196 sq.) Son ami qui va le voir 
nous dit: “Je le trouvai dans un 
abattement, que je réussirois mal a 
exprimer. Son visage étoit péle, 
et ses yeux mouillés de larmes.” 
(Homme de qualité, 111, 200.) Enfin 
le marquis se retire dans la solitude, 
au milieu des bois, et, ‘tt sembloit 
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sordre sur la grille qui me séparoit 
@elle..... Elle parut; je la recon- 
nus malgré ses habits lugubres, et ce 
voile triste qui ceignoit son front. 
.... La douleur profonde ...., en 
flétrissant ses traits, n’avoit pi 
altérer le caractere de sa beauté uni- 
que.” (Homme sauvage, 275 sq.) 
Zaka ne s’attendant pas 4 cette 
visite devient toute pale, son coeur 
est ému, sa langue se refuse 4 toute 
expression, elle s’évanouit. (Homme 
sauvage, 276.) Zidzem est touchant 
dans son désespoir, et on est obligé 
de V’arracher de “ce fatal endroit.”’ 


Zidzem essaye de convaincre 
Zaka et de la faire retourner a lui en 
abandonnant le couvent pour re- 
tourner dans leur chére solitude. 
Elle pleure, “elle jette un cri d’hor- 
reur,” elle s’évanouit. (Homme 
sauvage, 277 sq.) Zidzem veut la 
revoir, elle s’y refuse, et il assiste 
désespéré 4 sa prise de voile. 
(Homme sauvage, 292.) 

Malgré sa fureur et son chagrin, 
homme sauvage ne reprochait rien 
a Zaka car, dit-il: “‘Zaka m’aimoit 
encore, elle....mefuyoit.... par 
pure obéissance aux principes de la 
religion qu'elle avoit adoplée.... et 
je mécriai: Dieu jaloux, tu me 
Venleves!” (Homme sauvage, 289.) 
Zidzem accablé se trouve mal, puis 
il erre en furieux autour du couvent, 
pousse des gémissements et des cris 
douloureux. (Homme sauvage, 284 
sq.) Enfin Zidzem se retire plus 
tard dans la solitude, ayant perdu 
tout ressort, car son coeur “‘n’est 
plus depuis qu’il est privé de Zaka. 
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qu’il fut au bord d’une mer profonde, 
qui le séparoit d’elle, et que la voyant 
dans Véloignement, il se porta vers 
elle par ses désirs, tandis qu’il se 


Le repos, l’indépendance, une légere 
méditation au pied d’un arbre, un 
Soupir qui s’échappe vers le Clottre 
de St-Salvator, voila ce qui compose 


consumoit de la douleur de n’en mon bonheur.” (Homme sauvage, 
pouvoir approcher.”” (Homme de 308.) 
qualité, 111, 200 sq.) 


Aprés la lecture de ces rapprochements en ce qui concerne le 
cadre et les actions des personnages, il est impossible de ne pas 
reconnaitre |’influence profonde des ceuvres de l’abbé Prévost 
dans L’Homme sauvage de Sébastien Mercier. Mais cette influence 
indéniable devient plus grande encore dés qu’on remarque certains 
points de détails que nous n’avons pas signalés tout d’abord par 
crainte d’affaiblir le mouvement de l’action et d’étendre par trop 
le cadre. Ce sont ces points que nous allons maintenant indiquer. 


II. LES POINTS DE DETAIL EN CE QUI 
CONCERNE LES INFLUENCES 


Oeuvres de l’abbé Prévost 


Prévost croit 4 “la passion vio- 
lente qui rend la raison inutile 
lorsqu’on a le malheur de s’y livrer 
entiérement,....qui n’étant pas 
capable d’étouffer entitrement dans le 
coeur les sentimens de la vertu, 
empéche de la pratiquer.”” (Pour et 
Contre, nombre 36.) 

Le gouverneur du jeune marquis 
reconnait que ce dernier “‘avoit les 
passions fort vives, et que s’il aimoit 
la liberté, c’étoit pour les satisfaire. 
(Homme de qualité, 1, 331.) 

Cleveland s’étonne et s’effraye 
d’aimer la jeune Fanny passion- 
nément sans en avoir recu le droit, 
mais il lui “‘parut aprés un sincére 
examen, que les droits de la nature 
étant les premiers de tous les droits 
rien n’étoit assez fort pour prescrire 
contre eux: que l’amour en étoit un 
des plus sacrés, puisqu’il est comme 
Vame de tout ce qui subsiste, et 


“L’Homme sauvage’ 

Séparé de sa soeur qui a été sa 
premiére épouse, l’homme sauvage 
devient passionnément amoureux 
d’une autre femme: ‘“‘Etonné de 
ressentir pour Emilie ce que j’avois 
senti pour Zaka, j’avois une certaine 
honte de me livrer 4 mon nouveau 
penchant. J’offensois Zaka, je le 
savois. Je voulois résister a mon 
amour, le juger et le rejetter, s’il 
faisoit quelque tort a4 ma premiere 
Amante. Ah! mon coeur auroit 
toujours eu raison quand méme mon 
esprit lui auroit représenté Vinjustice 
de sa conduite!....C’est ainsi 
qu’un sexe trop enchanteur nous 
enchaine malgré nous ....il porte 
un fond inépuisable de tendresse et 
d’attraits, afin de suppléer a ce qui 
nous manque, et sa beauté colore 
Voubli de nos devoirs.” (Homme 
sauvage, 254 sq.) Il ajoute encore: 
“Notre jugement devient bien foible 
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qu’ainsi tout ce que la raison ou 
Vordre établi parmi les hommes 
pouvoient faire contre lui, étoit d’en 
interdire certains effets, sans pouvoir 
jamais le condamner dans sa source.” 
(Cleveland, 1, 145.) 


Cleveland s’écrie dans un autre 
passage: “‘Sagesse, étude, vertu, 
hélas! de quoi servez-vous pour dé- 
fendre contre les plus honteux exces 
un coeur qui s’abandonne a lui-méme 
et qui perd le soin de régler ses 
désirs,’’8 


Ternemill, le frére du Doyen, 
défend V’union libre: “Quelle dif- 
férence mettrez-vous entre un lien de 
cette espece et celui du mariage? 
Pourquoi ne le trouveriez-vous pas 
aussi insoluble, si essence de l'autre 
ne consiste de méme que dans le con- 
sentement des volontés? Pourquoi ne 
vous paroitroit-il pas aussi respect- 
acle? N’est-ce pas Vétat de la nature 
qui est la premiére et la plus sainte de 
toutes les loix?” (Doyen de Kil- 
lerine, 111, 399 sq.) Bridge, le 
frére de Cleveland, dit 4 celle qu’il 
aime: “Vous savez en quoi l’essence 
du mariage consiste: ce n’est point 
dans une vaine cérémonie, c’est dans 
le don du coeur et dans les sermens 
qui Vaccompagnent.” (Cleveland, 1, 
346.) 


18 Cité par V. Schroeder, Op. cit., 352. 
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dés que quelque passion nous do- 
mine.” (Homme sauvage, 266.) 
Dés que sa passion premiére le 
domine a4 nouveau, Zidzem retourne 
a son premier amour sans s’in- 
quiéter de l’abandon ot il laisse sa 
seconde femme, quoique, cepen- 
dant, il ait honte de cette action que 
la passion lui fait commettre. 
(Homme sauvage, 281 sq.) 
L’homme sauvage se rend compte 
de l’infidélité qu’il va commettre en 
s’abandonnant a sa nouvelle pas- 
sion: “Mon coeur sentoit l’injustice 
qu’il alloit commettre . . . . mais cha- 
que instant, en rendant l’étrangere 
plus belle, le rendoit plus infidele.”’ 
(Homme sauvage, 250.) Et il 
ajoute: “L’amour ne dépend pas de 
nous.” (Homme sauvage, 152.) 
Lui aussi défend l’union libre, il 
“ne savoit ce que vouloit dire ce mot 
épouser,” et il est surpris d’ap- 
prendre “que le mariage étoit parmi 
les Chrétiens un noeud sacré et 
indissoluble que la mort seule pouvoit 
rompre.” (Homme sauvage, 259 sq.) 
Quand son amour pour sa soeur 
Zaka se réveille en son coeur il 
sacrifie immédiatement sa femme 
légitime 4 l’union libre: “Madame,” 
dit-il 4 son épouse, “il faut nous 
séparer; des noeuds plus anciens 
détruisent le noeud fatal que nous 
avons formé....Zaka....a des 
droits sur mon coeur, et c'est elle 
qu’il avoue pour épouse.” (Homme 
sauvage, 281.) Il renie sa femme 
légitime: “l’hymen, sa pompe, ses 
sermens, ne peuvent lui [amour] don- 
ner des chatnes ou des loix; rien ne 
Passervit, lorsqu’il ne chérit pas ses 
liens.”” (Homme sauvage, 297.) 
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Tous les personnages de Prévost 
vont de désirs en désirs a la re- 
cherche d’un bonheur qui leur 
échappe constamment. Patrice, 
autre frére du Doyen, “‘portoit un 
fond secret de mélancolie.... qui 
Vexcitoit sans cesse a désirer quelque 
chose qui lui manquoit. Ce besoin 
dévorant, cette absence d’un bien 
inconnu, l’empéchoit d’étre heureux.”’ 
(Doyen de Killerine, 1, 21.) 


Parlant de son union a Angélique, 
a Sainte-Héléne, sous les rayons de 
la lune, Bridge s’écrie: “Je ne puis 
me rappeler le souvenir de cette nuit 
délicieuse, sans admirer que mon 
coeur, qui fut alors capable de tant de 
joie, ait pu Vétre ensuite de tant de 
désespoir et de douleur. Ciel! com- 
ment passe-t-on subitement du comble 
du bonheur a l’excés de la misére?”’ 
(Cleveland, 1, 351.) 


Pour la plupart, les personnages 
de l’abbé Prévost sont doués d’une 
grande sensibilité, mais cette sensi- 
bilité qui semble toujours plaindre 
leurs semblables ne s’exerce en 
réalité qu’au bénéfice des person- 
nages eux-mémes. Ce sont des 
égoistes sensibles qui rapportent 
tout 4 soi. Un seul exemple suffira. 
Cleveland rencontre Lord Axmin- 
ster dans leur caverne et il lui 
raconte ses maliheurs. Axminster 
était malheureux lui-méme, et, dit 
Cleveland, “Comme je parlois de 
Vabondance du coeur,....je.... 
m’appercus .... quil répandoit un 





L’homme sauvage va de désirs en 
désirs, cherchant un bonheur qui 
lui échappe constamment et il esy 
toujours “guidé par la mélancolie.”’ 
(Homme sauvage, 77.) Une fois 
qu’il connut l’amour il lui fallut 
autre chose: “Ce fut dans ce tems 
ou mon coeur se trouva satisfait et 
bientét rassasié qu’un desir tout 
nouveau vint tourmenter mon esprit 
.... Laka étoit tendre, passionnée, 
mais je métois plus heureux.” 
(Homme sauvage, 97 et 183.) 

Zidzem reconnait que le bonheur 
n’est pas de ce monde: “‘O bonheur, 
étre fugitif! tout me convainquit 
bientét que Vhomme est la créature la 
plus misérable, parce que ses desirs 
sont immenses ... . et que la félicité 
est rare, passagéere et bornée..... 
Vous m’avez-vu heureux jusques ici, 
.... mon sort va changer. Le bon- 
heur n’est donc accordé 4 l'homme 
qu’a condition qu’il saura souffrir 
avec le méme calme qu’il a st jouir; 
mais que ce passage trop souvent 
rapide est amer et douloureux!” 
(Homme sauvage, 96 sq. et 129 sq.) 

L’homme sauvage et sa soeur 
sont doués d’une grande sensibilité, 
mais si les souffrances de leurs 
semblables les émeuvent, c’est parce 
qu’ils craignent eux aussi de se 
trouver dans le méme cas. Ce sont 
donc des égoistes sensibles. [Ils 
sauvent un étranger de la mort: 
“O! courons aider ce malheureux 
.... 41 souffre! Ah! si nous étions 
dans le méme cas, ne désirerions- 
nous pas qu’on nous secourtit.”’ 
(Homme sauvage, 133 sq.) Zaka 
suppose que |’étranger souffrant et 
exilé a une fiancée qui se désespére: 
“Le pauvre Lodevon! si dans son 
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ruisseau de larmes pendant mon dis- 
cours.’ (Cleveland, 1, 79.) Mais se 
n’est pas sur les malheurs de Cleve- 
land, c’est sur les siens propres que 
Lord Axminster’s attendrissait ainsi 
que l’indiquent ses paroles: ‘‘C’est 
le ciel qui vous envoie pour me con- 
soler, peut-étre trouverez-vous quelque 
consolation 4 connoitre qu’il y a des 
hommes infiniment plus malheureux 
que vous.” (Cleveland, 1, 79.) 


L’amour est /e véritable bien dit 
Patrice et, comme les circonstances 
de la vie ont rendu son amour sans 
espoir, il quitte le monde et s’enfouit 
dans la solitude: “La proximité 
dun bois fort épais avoit flatté sa 
mélancolie. Il s’y étoit fait apporter 
quelques livres....et il s’y étoit 
renfermé avec son valet de chambre. 
(Doyen de Killerine, 111, 204.) 


Devenu chef supréme des Aba- 
quis, Cleveland les laisse aller nus: 
“A le bien prendre, la honte d’étre 
nud n’est point un sentiment naturel. 
Cest un préjugé de l'éducation et un 
simple effet de V'habitude..... Mes 
Sauvages.... me rougissoient point 
de leur nudité..... Pourquoi leur 
faire perdre cette innocente sim- 
plicité? Au contraire, il me parut 
qwils suivoient bien plutét en cela 
Vinspiration droite de la nature.” 
(Cleveland, 11, 125.) 


“Les Anglois,”’ dit ’homme de 
qualité, “ont reconnu que la con- 
trainte est un attentat contre l’esprit 
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pays il a laissé une amante, qu'elle 
doit étre malheureuse! qu’en dis-tu, 
cher Zidzem? songes-tu combien 
mon coeur auroit a souffrir s’il falloit 
que je vécusse séparée de toi!” 
(Homme sauvage, 146 sq.) 


L’amour seul compte pour Zid- 
zem et quand il n’est plus, la vie 
“a perdu son ressort.’ (Homme 
sauvage, 308.) Il quitte donc le 
monde et se retire dans la solitude 
en compagnie de son _ serviteur 
Caboul: ‘Ici, je vis avec des livres et 
ma pensée, préférant la bonhommie 
de Caboul .... [et] ... .. une légére 
méditation au pied d’un arbre.” 
(Homme sauvage, 307 sq.) 

Sauvage lui-méme, Zidzem sauve 
une belle étrangére des sauvages et 
lui rend visite: ‘“‘Elle se trouvoit 
dans Tétat on les Gengis l’avoient 
laissée aprés V'avoir dépouillée de ses 
habits; mon oeil parcouroit ses at- 
traits avec ravissement..... Timide, 
embarrassée, confuse de l’alttention 
avec laquelle je la considérois, elle se 
retira dans l’endroit le plus sombre de 
la tente, et se couvrit d’une peau de 
gre... +. La cause de sa honte 
m’toit inconnue; je ne devinois pas 
pourquoi elle cachoit des trésors que 
la Nature ne lui avoit pas donnés 
pour étre voilés.”” (Homme sauvage, 
249 sq.) 

Le vieux cacique préche la tolér- 
ance: “Pourquoi donc chaque peuple 
a-t-il voulu se rendre le vengeur du 
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de l’Evangile. Ils savent que le coeur 
des hommes est le domaine de Dieu, 
que la violence ne produit que des 
changemens extérieurs.’”’ (Homme de 
qualité, 11, 380.) Assistant aux 
persécutions des protestants en 
France, Cleveland préche la tolé- 
rance, et il trouve “un nouveau 
motif dans la violence de ceux qui 
persécutoient sa religion, étant persu- 
adé que les hommes doivent étre libres, 
....et qu'il y a de Vinjustice a con- 
traindre tyranniquement les con- 
sciences.’”’ (Cleveland, II, 446) 


Cleveland a toujours “‘élé frappé 
de cette diversité de sentimens qui 
forme les sectes différentes; et, en les 
considérant avec le sang-froid qu’on 
a lorsqu’on est exempt de préjugés, je 
n’avois rien découvert, a la premiére 
vue, qui met paru assez déterminant 
pour m’en faire préférer une a toutes 
les autres.”” (Cleveland, 11, 448.) Il 
sait aussi “avec quelle force les 
hommes sont entrainés par les pré- 
jugés de la religion qu’il ont recue en 
naissant.’’ (Cleveland, 11, 127.) 


Les Abaquis avaient une religion 
trés simple, le culte du soleil: ‘“‘J/s 
n’avoient ni prétres, ni appareil de 
religion. Tout consistoit a le recon- 
nottre [le soleil] pour leur divinité, et 
chacun étoit libre de V’honorer a sa 
maniére, sans s’assujettir d aucune 
méthode, et sans s’assembler méme 
pour cela.” (Cleveland, 11, 115.) 

Cleveland étant déiste, indif- 
férent aux dogmes théologiques et 
ne s’intéressant qu’a la religion 
intérieure fondée sur la raison, la 
nature et le sentiment, il donne la 
méme religion 4 ses Abaquis: ‘‘J/ 


ciel, défendre le culte qwil avoit 
adopté avec le fer et le feu, égorger 
avec rage Vinfortuné qui ne pensoit 
pas comme lui....?.... Dieu 
étant la justice et la bonté méme, 
.... me peut ni chérir ni autoriser 
la violence.” (Homme sauvage, 33, 
et 115 sq.) 

Azeb dit a son fils qu’ayznt 
cherché a connaitre Dieu, il avoit 
étudié les diverses religions dans ses 
voyages en Europe: ‘“J’ai fait de 
longues et @inutiles recherches, je 
suis revenu beaucoup plus incertain 
que je ne lVétois auparavant..... 
J’ai vu... . que toutes les Nations 
adoroient le méme Dieu sous des 
noms différens: leurs cérémonies 
étoient bizarres, leur morale étoit 
pure.” (Homme sauvage, 115.) Et 
il s’écrie encore: “Quoi! chaque 
Nation adore de préférence ses Dieux 
parce que leurs ancétres les ont 
adorés?” (Homme sauvage, 116.) 


Les Chébutois avaient une reli- 
gion générale trés simple, le culie du 
soleil: “Mais ils ne se tourmenterent 
pas pour des cérémonies, parce qu’ils 
éloient religieux et non intéressés. 
.... Cependant il y avoit parmi eux 
presque autant de religions que de 
chefs de famille.” (Homme sauvage, 
31.) 

Etant déiste, le pére de l’homme 
sauvage donne 4 son fils la religion 
intérieure sans dogmes, fondée sur 
la seule nature, le sentiment et la 
raison: “Azeb ne peut rien ajouter 4 
ce que te diras la voix intime de ton 
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me parut que le point essentiel de 
leurs obligations étoit de reconnoitre 
un Dieu tout-puissant leur créateur 

..., de Vadorer sans partage et 
d’espérer ses récompenses..... Pour 
le culte, je résolus de bannir les 
cérémonies mystérieuses parce qu’el- 
les dégénérent t6t ou tard en super- 
stition.....Jenejugeai pas méme 
a propos de leur donner des temples 
....leurs idées se fussent bientét 
renfermées dans l’étendue de leurs 
murs, et ne se fussent point élevées 
plus haut que la votite.” (Cleveland, 
11, 163, sq.) Il décide de leur faire 
“envisager tout univers comme un 
temple magnifique que dieu s’est 
érigé de ses propres mains..... Je 
les exhortai sur-tout a la reconnois- 
sance pour les faveurs continuelles 
qwils recevoient du souverain étre. 
C'est lui, leur dis-je, qui vous a 
donné la naissance, qui vous con- 
serve....et qui vous est utile. Ne 
sentez-vous pas qu'il faut aimer celui 
qui vous comble ainsi de ses bien- 
faits? O bons Abaquis! la nature 
vous a donné un coeur; apprenez den 
faire usage.” (Cleveland, II, 164 
et 169.) 

Les Abaquis satisfaits croient 
maintenant a un Dieu plus puissant 
que le soleil, “Mais ils souhaitoient 
beaucoup de savoir ou étoit ce dieu, 
.... et dans quel endroit du monde il 
faisoit sa demeure.” (Cleveland, 11, 
167 sq.) Cleveland l’ignore, mais, 
étant au milieu d’eux dans la 


prairie, “je renouvellai leur attention 


enleur parlant dela priére que j’avois 
composée pour eux; et les ayant 
exhortés a me suivre de coeur, je la 
brononcai a haute voix, les yeux et 
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coeur. .... Conserve les lecons de sa 
simplicité primitive: elle t'annonce 
un créateur magnifique et bon.... 
il est le Juge des Hommes.... il 
sera ton rémunérateur si tu es 
généreux et bon comme lui....la 
raison doit avouer ce que ton coeur va 
te dicter.”” (Homme sauvage, 111 sq.) 
Azeb ‘fait admirer a son fils les 
beautés de la nature créées par I’ 
“Architecie supréme,” le ““Mattre de 
la Nature.” Ilfaut ‘“Vhonorer,.... 
Vaimer,.... savoir qwil nous aime, 
que nous sommes ses enfans et qwil 
est notre pere....[et].... notre 
coeur s’envole jusques a son tréne sur 
les ailes de amour.’ (Homme sau- 
vage, 118.) Uni a son pére, Zidzem 
offre sa pri€re 4 Dieu: ‘Nous ne 
Vadorions pas dans l’enceinte étroite 
d’un temple, mais sur la cime élevée 
d’un mont.” (Homme sauvage, 120.) 

En dépit de l’enseignement de 
son pére, et quoiqu’il croit main- 
tenant a un Dieu tout-puissant, 
Zidzem voudrait bien le voir et le 
connaitre: O mon pere, mon pere! 
....Apprends-moi a lui parler 
....+ Montre-le moi, mon pere! On 
est-il? ... . que je l’entretienne com- 
me tu l’entretiens!” (Homme sau- 
vage, 108 sq.) Azeb l’ignore, mais, 
debout tous deux au sommet du 
mont “les yeux tournés vers le ciel, 
nous unimes le cantique de nos 
pricres, et Voffrande pure de nos 
coeurs fut le sacrifice que nous 
envoyames au Maitre de la Nature.” 
(Homme sauvage, 120.) 
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les bras levés. Ils imitérent tous ma 
posture.”’ (Cleveland, 11, 170.) 

Il ne peut s’empécher d’admirer 
les Abaquis dés qu’il prend contact 
avec eux, car “ce qui me parut 
surprenant, fut de voir régner dans 
les familles une concorde admirable, 
malgré l’indépendance ou ils étoient 
les uns a Végard des autres. Les 
querelles et les divisions étoient pres- 
qu’inconnues parmi eux. J’ attribuai 
cette tranquillité a....la crainte 
commune quwils avoient des Rouin- 
tons, qui les tenoient sans cesse en 
alarme, et auxquels il leur efit été 
difficile de résister, s’ils se fussent 
divisés.”” (Cleveland, 11, 130.) 

Devenu chef supréme des Aba- 
quis, Cleveland leur donne un 
gouvernement patriarcal et mili- 
taire pour résister mieux 4a leurs 
farouches ennemis: “En un mot, 
dis-je,....je ne prétends point ici 
a l’empire, et encore bien moins 4 la 
tyrannie..... ce ne sera point par 
ma fierté et ma rigueur que je leur 
ferai sentir mon autorité. Je m’effor- 
cerai au contraire de contribuer a 
leur bonheur et a leur repos.”” (Cleve- 
land, 11, 117.) 


Il croit inutile de leur donner de 
nombreuses lois.—“‘Pour ce qui re- 
gardoit les loix, je ne crus pas devoir 
en établir un grand nombre. Celles 
de la nature suffisoient..... Vivez 
dans l’union; ayez les uns pour les 
autres les mémes égards de douceur 
et de patience que chacun souhaite 
qu’on ait pour lui-méme: telle fut la 
seule loi politique ... . dont je m’ef- 
forgai de leur faire comprendre la 
nécessité.” (Cleveland, 11, 137.) 


Les peuplades indiennes, déci- 
mées par les Espagnols, trouvérent 
un refuge dans les montagnes de 
Xarico. Ils formérent un gouverne- 
ment militaire et patriarcal, gou- 
vernement confié 4 un cacique qui 
dut cette position 4 sa valeur per- 
sonnelle et “non aux droits frivoles 
de la naissance. ‘Dans cette com- 
munauté,”’ un despote insolent ne 
prétendoit pas un droit sur la pensée. 
.... La lot universellement recon- 
nue et respectée etoit ....laloidela 
Streté générale..... Les infracteurs 
étoient séverement punis’.”” (Homme 
sauvage, 30 sq.) Non seulement les 
familles étaient indépendantes et 
libres, mais elles vivaient dans une 
union et une concorde extraordi- 
naires. Ceci était da 4 la nécessité 
d’étre forts afin de pouvoir résister 
aux incursions de leurs farouches 
ennemis, les Espagnols, donc, “Unis 
par le malheur, ils s’aimerent davan- 
tage.”” (Homme sauvage, 30 sq.) 


Les lois données par les caciques 
“furent aussi simples que l’esprit de 
ces peuples, et elles en étoient plus 
sublimes: . elles tendoient a unir et 
non a diviser les coeurs, 4 concentrer 
Vintérét particulier dans Vintérét 
général.” (Homme sauvage, 30 sq.) 
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Plusieurs conclusions s’imposent 4 la fin de cette ¢tude. Une 
ceuvre telle que celle de Mercier, par le fait méme qu'elle est 
secondaire et peu originale, explique mieux que toute autre les 
courants d’influence qui se sont partagés la pensée 4 certaines 
périodes du dix-huiti¢me siécle. Elle a donc, au point de vue des 
idées, une importance que ne sauraient obscurcir ni le manque de 
composition, ni les fautes de style, ni l’extravagance de |’auteur. 
C’est ce qu’ont par trop ignoré les critiques purement littéraires, 
et ce qui cause souvent l’étroitesse de leur jugement. D’autre part, 
hypnotisés par les grands noms du dix-huitiéme siécle, certains 
critiques n’ont pas suffisamment étudié la littérature secondaire du 
temps qu’ils croyaient décrire. Ceci a faussé quelque peu la ques- 
tion des influences relatives, question primordiale, on en con- 
viendra, dés qu’on désire connaitre l’influence véritable de quelques 
grands écrivains sur l’esprit de leur temps. De tout ceci sont 
venues des classifications purement arbitraires, souvent méme 
erronnées, que nous retrouvons dans les manuels et dans les 
histoires de littérature. L’esprit d’un siécle, et l’influence exercé 
sur lui par de grands écrivains, ne seront vraiment connus que par 
une étude sérieuse et approfondie de la littérature secondaire de ce 
siécle. 

EvuGENE E. ROVILLAIN 


University of Michigan. 








XLIV 
RACINE ET LA C™ITIQUE CONTEMPORAINE 


z ES lecteurs de ces passionnants ouvrages publiés périodique- 
= ment sous le titre de listes bibliographiques n’ont pu manquer 





ey d’étre frappés par le nombre des livres qui viennent d’étre consacrés 
3 ces derniéres années 4 Racine. Ce poéte classique jouirait-il d’un 
#4 regain de faveur auprés de nos contemporains qu’on nous dépeint 
a tous les jours si matérialistes? Il convient certes d’étre prudent en 
os ces matiéres et de ne point parler trop vite de la popularité d’un 
be poéte qui n’a jamais été et ne sera jamais que le régal des délicats; 
os : ; et c’est avec quelque défiance que l’on aborde cette récente littéra- 
ie of ture racinienne. Que peut-on apporter de nouveau sur un sujet ot 
Be La a chaque pas, nous rencontrons l’inévitable et merveilleux Sainte- 
ee Beuve? Le Bidois, dans la premiére année de ce siécle, dans un livre 
ac non sans valeur, mais déja oublié,' plus tard André Suarés, en anti- 
bt racinien épris de littérature russe et scandivave,? Jules Lemaitre* 
3 et Anatole France* qui ont tant aimé leur cher Racine, n’ont pas 
se réussi 4 renouveler le sujet. Masson-Forestier,’ qui avait prétendu 
e . le faire, n’a pu écrire qu’un livre curieux, mais plein d’hypothéses 


gratuites, reposant sur de prétendus faits depuis controuvés. N’at- 
tendons donc pas de nos contemporains des révélations raciniennes. 
Recherchons plus humblement ce que notre génération trouve et 
aime dans Racine. Si ce n’est 1a un probléme proprement racinien, 
c’est du moins un point curieux de psychologie contemporaine. 
Deux de ces ouvrages frangais qui viennent de paraitre sur Ra- 
cine sont des vies de notre poéte: Racine, par Madame Saint- 
René Taillandier* et La Vie de Jean Racine, par Francois Mauriac.’ 
Elles ne sont évidemment pas plus la marque d’un renouveau racin- 
ien que les vies analogues de Descartes, d’Attila ou de la Belle 
Héléne ne répondent 4 une curiosité réelle du public d’aujourd’hui 
envers ces personnages. On a tout dit, ces derniers temps, sur, ou 
plutét contre, la mode des biographies romancées. Dans notre cas, 


1 Le Bidois. Le vie dans les tragédies de Racine. Paris, 1901. 

2 A. Suarés. Sur la vie. Paris, Cornély, 1910. 

3 J. Lemaitre. Jean Racine. Calmann-Lévy, 1908. 

4A. France. Le génie latin. Nouvelle édition, 1917. 

5 Masson-Forestier. ‘‘Autour de Racine ignoré.” Mercure de France, 1910. 
6 Mad. Saint-René Taillandier—Racine. Plon, 1927. 

7F. Mauriac. La vie de Jean Racine. Plon, 1928. 
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il est aisé de voir ce qui attire les faiseurs de “‘vies’’: l’éternel mys- 
tére de la retraite et de la conversion de Racine est bien fait pour 
tenter les conjectures gratuites et les solutions partielles. Le petit 
livre de Madame Saint-René Taillandier n’est qu’un ouvrage de vul- 
garisation. Mais le volume de Mauriac unit un louable souci 
d’exactitude et d'information solide aux qualités du romancier qui 
nous présente un “‘Racine in modern dress,’’ un Racine qui resemble 
fort 4 un personnage de Mauriac. Fidéle 4 sa psychologie, Mauriac 
plonge son héros dans la boue pour mieux avoir ensuite la plaisir de 
le laver d’eau bénite. Mais le livre est semé d’apercus pénétrants 
sur la technique et la poésie raciniennes. Mauriac, aprés plusieurs 
autres, et notamment Charles Péguy,® voit le secret profond de la 
retraite de Racine dans |’épuisement méme de son génie et dans le 
souci de ne pas imiter l’exemple d’un Corneille dans sa vieillesse 
obstinément féconde. C’est peut-étre trop expliquer le passé par 
le présent et attribuer 4 Racine les difiicultés ot se débattent en 
effet nos romanciers contemporains—et, qui sait?, Mauriac lui- 
méme—cherchant ase renouveler d’une ceuvre 4 |’autre, c’est-a- 
dire souvent d’une année 4 l’autre. On oublie trop que Racine, a 
cinquante-deux.ans, pouvait encore écrire Athalie. Du moins, dans 
tout ce livre de Mauriac, Racine apparait toujours étonnamment 
vivant et proche de nous. 

C’est 1a le premier trait que nous voudrions dégager de cette 
,floraison de critique racinienne. Chez le romancier Mauriac, 
comme chez un historien littéraire de métier, M. Gonzague Truc, 
auteur d’une étude approfondie,? chez M. Lucien Dubech, qui 
vient d’écrire un Jean Racine Politique, d’ailleurs assez superficiel,!° 
comme chez M. Victor Giraud," partout nous voyons Racine 
traité avec passion et vénéré d’un ardent amour qui ne redoute 
méme pas d’étre indiscret. Alors que, ces vingt ou trente derniéres 
années, des grands auteurs du dix-septiéme siécle, Pascal seul 
semblait étre resté notre contemporain et partager nos inquiétudes 
modernes, le poéte aujourd’hui pourrait disputer la premicére 
place dans nos cceurs au grand prosateur de Port-Royal. 

L’amour des Frangais pour Racine s’accompagne souvent 
d’une nuance de tendresse d’autant plus exclusive que cet amour 


®§ Ch. Péguy. Victor-Marie, Comte Hugo. Cahiers de la Quinzaine. Ie cahier, 
XII® série. 1910. 

°G. Truc. J. Racine. L’euvre, Vartiste, Vhomme et le temps. Garnier, 1926. 

107. Dubech. Jean Racine politique. Grasset, 1926. 

"YV, Giraud. “La poésie de Racine.” Revue des Deux-Mondes, 15 juillet 1927. 
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se sent moins partagé hors de France. On se plait a affirmer chez 
nous que Racine, poéte de 1’Ile-de-France, est inaccessible aux 
étrangers et on préfére leur envoyer Moliére comme produit 
d’exportation. I] n’est plus sar qu’il en soit ainsi. Plusieurs d’entre 
nous ont pu éprouver personnellement qu’il n’est pas impossible, 
ni méme trop malaisé, de faire comprendre Racine a des étudiants 
anglais et américains. Le nombre et la qualité des études qui 
viennent de paraitre 4 ]’étranger sur Racine semblent indiquer 
a cet égard un revirement curieux. 

En Angleterre, ot l’offensive contre Racine, nourrie par le 
culte idolatre de Shakespeare, avait été le plus violente, une 
attitude de bienveillance attentive et souvent de vraie compré- 
hension, semble étre devenue plus fréquente. Deux écrivains 
britanniques, tous deux fort au courant des choses francaises, se 
sont attachés a lutter contre les préjugés insulaires de leurs com- 
patriotes 4l’endroit de Racine. La Life of Racine de Mary Duclaux” 





A 
i. est une biographie sans prétentions scientifiques ni méme critiques, 
, mais animée envers son sujet d’un amour délicat que l’auteur 
a s’efforce de faire partager au lecteur le plus rebelle. Les pages 
a de Lytton Strachey, dans ses Landmarks of French Literature™ 
te et surtout dans le bel essai qui ouvre Books and Characters,“ 


sont plus célébres et plus profondes. L’éloge de Racine va aussi 

loin que peut le désirer le plus enthousiaste des admirateurs 

francais du poéte. Ce brillant essai, venant d’un écrivain aimé 

3 du public, a ouvert les yeux a bien des Anglais, et marque une 
gf date pour la fortune de Racine en Angleterre. 

- L’Allemagne, ot le culte de Shakespeare n’est souvent rien 

moins qu’une religion nationale, n’a pas toujours été tendre pour 

Racine. Or voici que, du pays de Schlegel et de Herder, nous 

arrivent des études pleines de sympathie pour notre poéte et 

: notre siécle classique. F. Ernst a consacré en 1924 un volume 

‘ a une comparaison du classicisme en France, en Italie et en Alle- 

magne. Fritz Adler est l’auteur d’une dissertation de doctorat 

sur Racine, l’Homme et le Poéte.’* Surtout en 1926, Karl Vossler, 
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Racine dense et plein des vues les plus ingénieuses.'’ Nous ne 
pouvons résumer ici les pages ot Vossler réussit 4 étre original 
aprés tant d’autres. Le critique allemand veut voir dans Racine, 
non pas tant le poéte de la passion, déja tant célébré, que le chantre 
du renoncement. La force qui fait agir tous ses personnages n’est 
pas une force qui s’épuise en s’extériorisant et en atteignant son 
objet. C’est une force qui, au lieu de poursuivre une fin et de 
périr dans cette poursuite, rebondit sur le personnage et allume 
en lui une flamme qui, tout en le consumant, le pousse a s’analyser 
et a s’étudier. Cette thése, on le voit, n’est point trés claire et 
souléverait mainte difficulté. Mais elle a permis 4 Vossler d’écrire 
un livre qui a déja rempli en partie l’objet qu’il se proposait, c’est 
a-dire qui a éveillé chez les Allemands unecuriosité nouvelle 
envers Racine. 

L’Italie enfin a aussi apporté sa contribution 4 la littérature 
racinienne. Aprés deux études déja anciennes de V. de Angelis'® 
et de Clara Cenni,!® Lugli a écrit, pour la collection des Projsili, 
un Racine qui est un estimable ouvrage de vulgarisation.?° Croce 
a repris le sujet de la poésie de Racine dans un article de sa revue 
La Critica, paru en Amérique dans The Dial.** Tout racinien se 
plaira 4 y retrouver, avec la profondeur habituelle de Croce, un 
amour trés vif pour le poéte de Phédre. Croce, comme Lytton 
Strachey en Angleterre et Vossler en Allemagne, conseille le 
‘retour a Racine, ow il voit ‘‘un antidote contre tout ce qu’il y a 
‘de méprisable et de tapageur dans la pseudo-posésie moderne. 
Mais la contribution italienne la plus considérable est l’ouvrage 
de Mario Fubini: Jean Racine e la Critica delle sue tragedie.” 
L’auteur, par la finesse et la justesse de son admiration pour 
Racine, offre la plus éclatante réplique aux Frangais qui voudraient 
jalousement garder pour eux seuls le privilége de la pleine com- 
préhension de leur poéte. La plus grande partie du livre est 
d’ailleurs une étude attentive de la critique racinienne; la tache 
méritait d’étre entreprise, tout autant que les travaux déja 
volumineux censacrés 4 la critique dantesque, chaucérienne ou 

1 Karl Vossler. Jean Racine. Miinchen, 1926. 

18V. De Angelis. ‘Per la fortuna del teatro di Racine in Italia.”” (Studi di 
Filologia moderna, 1913.) 

19 Clara Cenni. La retraite de Racine aprés Phédre. Florence, 1913. 

20 Lugli. Racine. Rome, Formiggini, 1926. 

21 Benedetto Croce. ‘La poesia del Racina.” La Critica, 20 jan. 1927. Cf. 


The Dial, June 1928. 
2 Mario Fubini. Jean Racine ela critica delle sue tragedie. Torino, 1925. 
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shakespearienne—et Fubini l’a accomplie avec autant de science 
que de gofit. 

Sans insister plus longuement sur le mérite de ces ouvrages nous 
croyons pouvoir conclure que Racine est actuellement l’objet, en 
France et dans d’autres pays d’Europe, d’un renouveau de curio- 
sité sympathique. Mais il est plus aisé de constater le fait que de 
V’expliquer. On a pu parler d’une mode actuelle du catholicisme, 
ou méme du jansénisme, mode dont Racine profiterait indirecte- 
ment. D’autres, férus de psychanalyse, se sont appliqués 4 retrou- 
ver dans les personnages de Racine des complexes et des refoule- 
ments, et ont cru par 14 renouveler la critique racinienne. D’autres 
encore, et au premier rang un éminent critique, M. Benjamin 
Crémieux, vont préchant le retour 4 Racine, parce que ce classique 
a fait du ‘“‘théatre pur,’ au lieu de ce théatre contaminé par 
Vhistoire, le roman, le cinéma et le music-hall, qui est celui de nos 
contemporains.% Nous voudrions ici nous placer sur un terrain 
plus solide et rechercher 4 la vogue actuelle de Racine des raisons 
plus proprement littéraires. 

L’aspect sur lequel semblent insister aujourd’hui de préférence 
tous ces fervents de Racine n’est pas le jansénisme de Racine, 
ses qualités de dramaturge ou de psychologue: c’est Racine poéte. 
M. Lanson certes l’avait déja fait, et Sainte-Beuve encore avant 
lui. Mais on sait qu’une épidémie de pureté sévit actuellement 
dans la poésie francaise. Dans les innombrables débats que ce 
sujet a récemment fait naitre, qui a-t’on cité comme modéles de 
poésie pure? Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Paul Valéry et invariable- 
ment.... Jean Racine. Voila pour Racine une compagnie qui 
efit fait frémir un Nisard ou un Brunetiére. Ce sont pourtant nos 
contemporains qui voient clair. Ne pourrait-il pas en effet ap- 
partenir aux Fleurs du Mal ce beau vers de Phédre? 

Ariane aux rochers contant ses injustices, 


ou cet autre d’/ phigénie? 
Déja le jour plus grand nous frappe et nous éclaire. 


Sont-ils indignes de Racine ces vers de notre grand poéte con- 
temporain? 
Sans vous, belles fontaines, 
Ma beauté, ma douleur, me seraient incertaines. 
Je chercherais en vain ce que j’ai de plus cher... . 


23 Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, Vaotit 1926. Voir aussi G. Baty, Le masque et 
l’encensoir. Introduction a une esthétique du théatre. Bloud, 1926. 
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Et mes tristes regards, ignorants de mes charmes, 
A d’autres que moi-méme adresseraient leurs larmes. 


ou encore: 
Mon coeur jette aux échos l’éclat de noms. divins. 


et: 
Et leur secréte oreille 
Partout place une voix qui n’a point de pareille.™ 


et vingt autres que nous pourrions citer. 

Ce qui nous charme aujourd’hui dans Racine, comme dans 
Baudelaire et dans Valéry, c’est un rare mélange d’intelligence et 
de sensualité, une “alliance d’analyse et d’harmonie,” qu’a célébrée 
le successeur d’Anatole France dans son discours de réception 4 
Académie Frangaise.** Le vers racinien est une vers savant, ou 
les mots subtilement choisis, amoureusement combinés par le 
poéte, chargés par lui de sens et de mélodie, ouvrent devant nous 
les plus infinies perspectives. La densité de ces vers, leur fluidité 
musicale, les visions qu’ils font surgir en nous, leur retentissement 
illimité, et un mot leur qualité de suggestion et d’évocation, voila 
ce que notre époque demande 4 ses poétes préférés—cela, et la 
sensualité sublimée commune aussi 4 Baudelaire et 4 Racine, 
attrait voluptueux de ce vers racinien qu’on voudrait caresser, 
tel un vase grec au pur et parfait contour, ce vers qu’ona appelé 
“une caresse toute pétrie de sensualit é.’”** 

Chez Racine enfin, comme chez Baudelaire, puisque ces deux 
noms sont si souvent et si curieusement accouplés aujourd’hui, 
nos jeunes contemporains se plaisent 4 retrouver un art conscient, 
une intelligence pleinement maitresse d’elle-méme,”’ sachant ce 
qu’elle veut et possédant a merveille toutes ses resources. On se 
montre volontiers dur aujourd’hui pour l’inspiration aveugle des 
romantiques: on semble mépriser la part de la spontanéité dans 
la création artistique, les illuminations brusques qui entrainent 
le poéte malgré lui, pour leur préférer les combinaisons conscientes 
d’un “compositeur incomparable’”’ tel que Racine. ‘La véritable 
condition d’un véritable poéte,”’ a dit encore Paul Valéry, ‘est ce 
qu’il y a de plus distinct de l'état de réve. Je n’y vois que recherches 
volontaires, assouplissement des pensées, consentement de l’4me 


* P, Valéry. Charmes. (Fragments du Narcisse.) 

% P. Valéry. Discours de réception al’ Académie Francaise. Juin 1927. 

* Henri Ghéon. Nos directions. N.R.F. 1911. 

77Cf. F. Paulhan. “Racine et la mattrise de soi.” Revue Universelle, 1926. 
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a des génes exquises, et le triomphe perpétuel du sacrifice.’’8 
On loue dans Racine la splendide lucidité de cet esprit, cette 
poésie gouvernée, qui jamais ne s’égare ou ne vogue au hasard, 
ces tragédies qui se déploient lentement et savamment, et font 
réver au grand vers de Baudelaire: 








nn Tu fais l’effet d’un beau vaisseau qui prend le large. 


Qu’est-ce 4 dire, sinon que notre génération chérit par dessus 
tout dans Racine des qualités classiques—et est-cesurprenant 4 une 
époque ot toute notre littérature semble en effet dominée par la 
culte de l’intellectualité? Ceux de nos contemporains qui admirent 
Racine sont les mémes qui se refusent 4 laisser aucun rdle a la 
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ee iy 4 . sensibilité dans la créationde |’ceuvred’art—qui,dans leur notation 

Bes ot} aigiie de sensations nouvelles, dans leur recherche d’images dis- 

as continues, par la sécheresse et l’ironie qu’ils se plaisent a afficher, 


Eee fl montrent une défiance de la passion, de la déclamation, de tout ce 
que la guerre avait da exalter, et qui sont avant tout soucieux de 
voir clair. C’est, croyons-nous, que les gofits profonds de notre 
époque nous rapprochent d’un état d’esprit classique; et si l’on 
porte aux nues un Valéry, un Baudelaire, un Stendhal, un Racine, 
c’est bien qu’on se sent avec eux quelque affinité. 

Rien n’est plus hasardeux que de généraliser en ces matiéres, 
Bie is surtout sur d’autres littératures que la nétre. Nous voudrions 
! cependant insinuer encore que ces raisons du culte de Racine que 
nous avons essayé de dégager seraient aussi valables pour expliquer 
la nouvelle attitude des étrangers, et surtout des Anglais envers 
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; ‘ ; ce poéte. L’admiration que beaucoup de jeunes écrivains britan- 
bs - niques témoignent a Racine, n’est qu’un aspect d’une admiration 
cf 3 plus générale qui va actuellement 4 notre dix-septiéme et surtout 
44. f A notre dix-huitiéme siécle. Lytton Strachey est ici loin d’étre 
Bh € :, un isolé. Richard Aldington, David Garnett, Aldous Huxley, 
+ 4 .| Geoffrey Scott, Bonamy Dobrée, n’ont pas moins de sympathie 
ee pour nos deux siécles naguére si honnis. Le classicisme ardent de 
Pil T. S. Eliot, ce prince de la jeune critique anglaise, et des col- 
oh ' laborateurs qu’il a réunis au Monthly Criterion,”® l’intellectualité 
ih ou méme l’hyper-intellectualité, qui caractérise les ceuvres d’une 


28 P. Valéry. Variété. P.55 

29 Voir surtout H. R. Collins, “The Classical Principle in Poetry.’”’ Criterion, 
April 1925—Humbert Wolfe, “English Bards and French Reviewers,” Criterion. 
Jan. 1927—Herbert Read, Reason and Romanticism, London, 1926 
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Virginia Woolf et des Sitwell, ne sont-ce point 1a des indices assez 
nets d’un retour général de nos contemporains vers la classicisme? 
N’y a-t-il pas 14 une tentante explication 4 la ferveur nouvelle qui 
célébre aujourd’hui Jean Racine? 


HENRI PEYRE 
Yale University 
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XLV 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY AS PRECURSORS OF 
THE ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN FRANCE: A STUDY 
OF THE CHOIX DES ANCIENS JOURNAUX 


ROM the popularity of Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques, one 

might infer that 1734 marks approximately the beginning of the 
English vogue in France. Although interest in English literature was 
greatly enhanced by Voltaire, a study of French periodicals pub- 
lished during the seventy years preceding 1734 shows that the in- 
fluence of English science and philosophy was at its height prior to 
the appearance of Voltaire’s Lettres. This study’ will endeavor to 
trace the early development of Anglomania, particularly in the fields 
of science and philosophy, as revealed in the Choix des anciens Mer- 
cures et des autres journaux. This collection, published at Paris from 
1757 to 1764, drew its material from various periodicals of the seven- 
teenth and the first sixty years of the eighteenth century. 

Since the plan of the Choix varies somewhat with each editor, 
it will be necessary to describe not only its original form but also 
the successive changes introduced. Bastide (1724-98), the editor 
of the first fifteen volumes, was one of the numerous group of com- 
pilers and minor journalists of the eighteenth century. His interest 
in England is shown by his Nouveau Spectateur (1758) and its suc- 
cessor, Le Monde (1761), which were among the several French 
imitations of Addison. Although Bastide ceased editing the Choix 
with volume XV, he published in 1765 the volume of tables (CIX). 

The first nine volumes bear the title Choix des Anciens Mercures, 
avec un extrait du Mercure francais. The editor’s name is not given 
nor is there an approbation at the end of each volume, although the 
title-page states: Avec Approbation et Permission. The Table des 
Articles contains:? 


I. Extrait du Mercure Francois; II. Pieces Fugitives en Vers et 
en Prose; III. Spectacles, Beaux Arts, Sciences, Livres nouveaux, Modes, 
traits d'Histoire, Réflexions, Critiques; IX. Nouvelles de la Guerre, de la 
Cour, de Paris. 


* My special thanks are due to Professor E. P. Dargan of the University of 
Chicago, who read my manuscript and offered valuable suggestions. 

* The original spelling and punctuation of the Choix are retained in the quo- 
tations, although the titles of the periodicals are modernized. 
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Each volume begins with a lengthy historical extract drawn from the 
Mercure frangais,’ followed by selections in both prose and poetry 
from the early volumes of the Mercure de France. 

On reaching volume X, the editor, feeling that his venture is a 
success, announces his name on the title-page and changes the general 
plan of the work. The title-page now reads: 


Nouveau Choix 
de Pieces 
tirées des 
Anciens Mercures, 
et des autres Journaux; 

Concernant, 1°. l’Histoire Ancienne, celle du moyen Age, l’Histoire mod- 
erne, les Histoires particulieres, les Cérémonies. 2°. Les Médailles, In- 
scriptions et autres Monumens anciens. 3°. Les Arts. 4°. La Littéra- 


ture et les nouvelles Littéraires. 5°. Les Histoires Romanesques, et la 
Poésie. 


An avis in this volume (pp. 3-16) states that the collection will be 
made more interesting by drawing from other journals besides the 
Mercure de France. No more selections are included from the Mer- 
cure francais, although historical articles are continued. Bastide 
abandons his plan of quoting all selections entire but cuts them when- 
ever he can thus make his collection more interesting. Nor does he 
hesitate to retouch an author’s style in conformity with contemporary 
taste. The fourth department of the Choix, “La Littérature et les 
nouvelles littéraires” gives extracts and criticisms of once popular 
works which are no longer generally accessible. In this revival of 
,seventeenth-century books it is notable that no references occur to 
English works or to translations from them. 

In general, the fifteen volumes edited by Bastide draw their ma- 
terial from periodicals appearing before 1700. These volumes in- 
clude no mention of English literature as such, although there are 
two remarks on Bacon, one on Hobbes, and one article on Locke. 
After volume X, a few articles on English science, taken from the 
Journal des Savants, begin to put in an appearance. The volumes 


*The Mercure francais, which is not to be confused with the later Mercure 
de France, was a collection of historical tales rather than a typical journal. Its 
twenty-five volumes (1611-48) gave a tabular view of events in the different 
European countries during the years 1605 to 1648. 

* Marmontel, the second editor, prints extracts from the Mercure francais in 
volumes XVI to XXV of the Choix, although he, likes Bastide, apologizes for 
their lack of interest. 
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edited by Bastide show no evidence of French admiration for English 
customs. This lack of reference to England is apparently not due 
tt to prejudice on the part of Bastide, since the succeeding editor, 
i ; Marmontel, includes no material on England, other than historical, 
oe scientific, or philosophical, until his chronological scheme allows the 
selection of articles from the eighteenth century, instead of from 
the seventeenth. Therefore, the Choix, in so far as it represents the 





oe general trend of French thought, definitely places the beginning of 
4 the English vogue well after the year 1700, except for history,° science, 
™ and philosophy. In these three fields, however, much of the material 


in the Choix was originally published in the seventeenth century. 
In 1758 the Choix, hitherto a private enterprise, was combined with 

the Mercure de France, though the two journals appeared under 

separate covers. The new editor was Marmontel,® the future en- 





ie cyclopedist, who began his work with volume XVI, as announced 
ae in an avis at the beginning of the volume: 

ae i: Le Roi ayant jugé a propos de réunir au privilege du Mercure de France, 
oe 4 le privilege exclusif du Choix des anciens Mercures historiques et lit- 
ae } téraires, M. Marmontel, en vertu de son Brévet, s’est proposé de continuer 
oe > la collection qui a d’abord paru sous ce titre. Mais comme on avoit 


3 réuni depuis au Choix des anciens Mercures, \’extrait de tous les anciens 
pe Journaux, il n’a pas cru devoir séparer ces deux objets, et il vient d’ac- 
“ee quérir le droit de donner cette collection dans toute son étendue. 


The reason for the connection of the Choix with the Mercure is not 
given, but probably the need of greater financial aid for the Mercure 
influenced the governmental decision. 

Marmontel, following in the footsteps of his master, Voltaire, was 
a professed admirer of the English. However, the volumes edited 
under his direction do not exemplify his own literary theories.* The 
detail work of selecting articles for the Choix was left largely to his 
assistants, Coste and Suard. Louis Coste (1719-77), not to be con- 
fused with Pierre Coste, friend and translator of Locke, is an al- 
most unknown figure in literary history. Jean-Baptiste-Antoine Suard 


5 This study will not discuss the réle of English history in the development 
of Anglomania. One notes, however, that news of state traveled quickly from 
England to France, even in the seventeenth century. Historical items in French 
periodicals are frequently contemporary with the event in England. 

* Cf. Lenel, Un homme de lettres au XVIIIe siécle. Marmontel (Paris, 1902). 

7 Cf. Marmontel, Eléments de Littérature (1787). 
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(1734-1817)® took a lively interest in England and, during the time 
which he worked on the Choix, was also engaged in editing the Jour- 
nal étranger, one of the main organs of Anglomania. 

Marmontel retained the same title which Bastide had adopted 
with volume X, although the list of Articles no longer appears on 
the title-page. The different departments of the Choix now are: 


I. Morceaux Historiques; II. Pieces Fugitives en Vers et en Prose; 
III. Enxtraits d’Ouvrages; IV. Epoques Littéraires, Scientifiques, et 
Remarques particulieres. 


An avis stated that the fourth department would be devoted to 
“L’époque des découvertes et des productions intéressantes dans les 
sciences et dans les arts, ainsi que celle des événemens remarquables 
par leur singularité” (XVI, iv). The editor expresses his belief that 
“un ouvrage exécuté sur ce dessein peut devenir un recueil de mé- 
moires pour servir 4 V/histoire du goit et de la philosophie.” An 
avertissement explains Marmontel’s plan: 


Mon objet étant de suivre pas 4 pas, autant qu’il se pourra, les progrés 
des Arts et du goiit, j’ai di extraire et dépouiller nos Journaux, suivant. 
ordre des temps. Le Journal des Scavans est, comme on scait, le premier 
de tous, et le seul, qui ait paru en Francois, depuis l’année 1665, dans 
laquelle il a commencé, jusqu’en 1684. Je n’ai donc pu d’abord puiser des 
matériaux de la partie des Sciences et des Arts, que dans ce Journal: ceux 
qui prendront la peine d’en parcourir les premiers volumes, verront qu’il 
ne m’a pas été possible d’en tirer des extraits plus développés, ni plus 
intéressans, et que je n’en ai retranché que ce qui ne pouvoit plus avoir 
ni utilité, ni agrément pour notre siecle. Ce ne sont pas les anciens Jour- 


maux, mais la substance des anciens Journaux que je donne (XVII, 151- 
52). 


This plan presupposes numerous extracts on scientific subjects, taken 
largely from the Journal des Savants. As the purpose is to show 
the progress of science and art, the editor says that he will preserve 
even the errors of the oider journalists in order to illustrate more 
clearly the contrast between the ideas of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury and those of his own day. 

Apparently the readers of the Choix preferred the stories and verse 
to the scientific articles, for we soon find the editor somewhat on the 
defensive with regard to his plan: 


*Cf. Garat, Memoires historiques sur la vie de M. Suard (Paris, 1820, 2 
vols.). 
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Quand a la sécheresse qu’on a reprochée aux extraits de mon premier 

volume, je réponds que dans les premiers Journaux on n’a cherché qu’a étre 
utile, et fort peu a étre agréable (XVII, 153). 
However, as these scientific articles are continued, they must have 
found some favor with the readers. In fact, the predominance of 
articles relating to English science is the outstanding feature of the 
Choix under Marmontel. Volumes I to XV had contained five ar- 
ticles on English science; of which four were from the Journal des 
Savants, and one from the Journal de Trévoux. But in volume XVI 
alone are ten articles relating to English science, all taken from the 
Journal des Savants. The volumes issued under Marmontel’s di- 
rection (XVI to XXXIX) reprinted over seventy scientific articles 
taken from the Journal des Savants between 1665 and 1690. Mar- 
montel also drew ten scientific articles from the Nouvelles de la Ré- 
publique des lettres, seven from the Bibliotheque universelle, three 
from the Mercure de France, and one from the Histoire des ouvrages 
des Savants. None of these selections was originally published later 
than 1700. 

Before volume XXIX articles on English literature are limited 
to a single mention of Waller as an English poet and to one trans- 
lation from The Tatler, without mention of the name of the periodical. 
But, beginning with volume XXIX, articles on English literature and 
men of letters become frequent. Nor is this tendency due to any 
change of editors. However, the scheme of the Choix is, in general, 
chronological; and, by volume XXIX, the period of 1730 is reached 
for most of the journals, with the exception of the Journal des Savants. 
By that date, Anglomania was becoming prominent, hence references 
to English literature are more and more frequent. 

Pierre Antoine de La Place, who took over the editorship of the 
Choix with volume XL, had known English from early childhood. 
By 1760 he had published translations of Otway’s Venice Preserved 
(1747), Fielding’s Tom Jones (1750), and eight volumes of the 
thédtre anglais (1745-49), which included ten plays from Shakes- 
peare. Though Voltaire treated La Place’s versions with great con- 
tempt,’ in his appreciation of Shakespeare he seems to us today more 
advanced than some of his critics.*° La Place was assisted in the 
Choix by the Abbé de La Porte, an industrious and careful compiler 
but not an original writer. 


® Voltaire, GEuvres (Moland), XLII, 128 and 221. 
” Haines, C. M., Shakespeare in France, 22-23 (London, 1925). 
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La Place simplified somewhat the form of the Choix. There are 
but three Articles: “I. Morceaux Historiques; II. Pieces fugitives 
en vers et en prose; III. Pieces de Littérature.” The Pieces fugitives 
consist largely of light verse and contes, often of a moral nature. 
Anglomania is represented in this department chiefly by translations. 
The Pieces de Littérature contain the scientific articles, political ob- 
servations, and criticisms of society. During the entire period of 
La Place’s editorship, the Choix contained only twenty-seven articles 
which refer in any way to English science. Furthermore, a number 
of the references occur in articles not otherwise devoted to England; 
and several of the others afford only general observations. 


An avertissement in volume LXXII informs the reader that the 
Choix has now reached its definitive form. A table is given of the 
articles published in all the preceding volumes. The final avertisse- 
ment of the Choix (volume XCII) reads as follows: 


Nous ne prévoyons pas que les Journaux d’ou nous avons tiré toutes 
les pieces qui composent les quatre-vingt-douze volumes de ce Recueil, 
puissent nous fournir encore la matiere de plus de seize volumes. C’est 
pourquoi nous comptons finir cette collection au mois de Juin de l’année 
1764. Nous choisirons pour cette derniere année, les morceaux les plus 
curieux et les plus piquans qui se trouveront dans les Journaux qui nous 
restent 4 parcourir. Ceux qui possederont toute cette collection, auront 
lavantage de réunir dans leur cabinet, en cent huit volumes, les meil- 
leures pieces contenues et dispersées dans plus de dix mille volumes de 
Journaux, et autres Recueils périodiques. 


The Choix contains one hundred and eight volumes, of which the 
last is dated May 30, 1764. 


The selections in the Choix are taken from seventy-nine different 
journals." Thirty-seven of these contain some reference to the Eng- 
lish influence in France. The journals containing ten or more refer- 
ences to England, listed in order of frequency, are Journal des Savants 
(77); Pour et Contre (65), Choix littéraire (51) Journal encyclo- 
pédique (46), Mercure de France (45), Journal étranger (15), Jour- 
nal de Trévoux (13), Nouvelles de la République des lettres (13), 
Anecdotes ou Lettres secrétes (11), Le Conservateur (10), and Gazet- 


" Hatin, Histoire politique et littéraire de la presse en France, 1, 435-37 (Paris, 
1859-61) has a complete list of the seventy-nine journals with the date of the 
first number of each. 
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tes et papiers anglais (10). Since Pour et Contre’ existed primarily 
to spread Anglomania in France, practically all the articles selected 
from this journal refer in some way to England. The Journal en- 
cyclopédique of Pierre Rousseau and the Choix littéraire of the Swiss 
Vernes deal more with literature than with science or philosophy. 
The Journal étranger,!* the Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 
the Gazettes et papiers anglais were intended to include news from 
England. The purpose of Le Conservateur was similar to that of 
the Choix. 

The Anecdotes ou Lettres secrétes was an almost unknown periodi- 
cal published at Amsterdam from 1734 to 1736. Its chief interest 
for the English influence lies in the fact that of the eleven Choix 
selections from this periodical seven are copied from Voltaire’s Lettres 
philosophiques (1734), although all indication of their source is con- 
cealed. The Choix probably printed these selections anonymously 
because the Lettres philosophiques had been condemned by the gov- 
ernment through its official organ, the Mercure, with which the Choix 
was then connected. The Voltaire selections reappear in the Choix 
without change of wording but with some omissions, most of them 
due either to censorship or to the excision of extraneous material. The 
articles of interest to science or philosophy are Sur le chancelier 
Bacon (Choix XLI, 158-64) from Lettres philosophiques, X11; and 
Comparaison de Descartes et de Newton (Choix, LXVII, 127-33), 
from Lettres philosophiques, XIV. 

In general, the attitude of the Choix is orthodox, and care is taken 
not to admit articles which would meet with governmental disap- 
proval. The first nine volumes are marked on the title-page: “Avec 
Approbation et Permission.” The succeeding volumes all contain 
the signature of the state censor. In spite of the strict control the 
censor warns the public in what he terms an avis important: 


Le Censeur préposé pour examiner le Nouveau Choix des pieces tirées 
des anciens Mercures et autres Journaux croiroit manquer 4 ce qu'il se 
doit A lui-mé me, et ne pas répondre 4 la confiance dont Monseigneur le 
Chancelier a bien voulu l’honorer, s’il n’avertissoit le Public qu’il s’est 


2 Excellent monographs have already treated the English influence in the 
Pour et Contre and the Journal étranger. Cf. Havens, G. R., The Abbé 
Prévost and English Literature (Princeton, 1921. Elliott Monograph, no. 9) and 
Sichel, J., Die Englische Literatur im Journal étranger (Darmstadt, 1907). 
However, these studies deal only with literature and not with science and 
philosophy. 
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glissé jusqu’ici dans ce Recueil plusieurs morceaux qui ne lui ont point 
été communiqués avant l’impression, et qui par conséquent ont été pub- 
liés sans son aveu (XXXVI, 212). 


However, articles of a bold nature are ordinarily avoided, as their 
appearance would probably mean that the editor would lose the 
brevet of the Mercure, as well as of the Choix. 

It is impossible to determine, except in a few instances, the authors 
of the articles in the Choix. Only a few, by famous writers, have 
their authorship indicated. In this respect the Choix follows the prac- 
tice of the journals from which it selects, in which it was not then 
customary to sign articles. The contributors to the Journal des 
Savants did not sign their names until the close of the eighteenth 
century. Critical accounts were ordinarily written by the editors 
of a journal. Reviews of English books usually give the foreign 
author’s name. But articles translated from English may, or may 
not, have the name of the original writer. In the case of selections 
from well-known authors identification is frequently possible, but a 
number of the translations must rest anonymous. Furthermore, the 
phrase, traduit de l'anglais, was at times used to conceal the origin 
of articles which might not meet with official approval. Also, on 
account of the great vogue of Anglomania in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, English authorship was sometimes pretended in 
order to secure greater popularity. 

An examination of the Choix shows literally thousands of articles 
called from almost all the periodicals published in French during 
, the seventeenth and the first part of the eighteenth century. Al- 
though little of this material has any real literary value, such a large 
and varied selection offers excellent means of following the move- 
ment of public thought and opinion. A study of English science and 
philosophy in the Choix indicates that both phases appeared early in 
the development of Anglomania and reached their greatest importance 
before interest in English literature began to be prominent. 


I, ENGLISH SCIENCE AS SEEN IN THE “CHO1X” 


In the seventeenth century, the thinking world, led by England, 
was awakening to the importance of science based on observation and 
experiment, rather than on the written word of the ancient sages: 
Aristotle, Galen, and Hippocrates. But the scientific writings of the 
seventeenth century were unlike those of the twentieth. Modern 
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science is a highly specialized study, and the vocabulary and formulas 
used by the scientist of one field are scarcely comprehensible to the 
specialist dealing with a different field, and much less so to the lay- 
man. In the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, however, 
scientific articles were written with the view of being read by the 
average cultivated man. Technical language was avoided, and inter- 
est was aroused by relating unusual phenomena. 

The international element in science and philosophy forms a con- 
trast with the nationalism so prominent in literature. Thomas More, 
Francis Bacon, Robert Boyle, as well as many French scientists, 
wrote largely in Latin in order that their studies might be read by 
scholars in all countries. Although the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society, begun in 1665, took a stand for scientific writing 
in the vernacular, translations of their reports appeared in the lead- 
ing French periodicals, especially the Journal des Savants. Texte 
recognizes the importance of the early spread of English science 
abroad:** 


Ainsi le culte de la science anglaise, en tournant tous les regards vers 
la patrie de Newton, devangait et préparait le culte de Shakespeare ou 
de Richardson. Les hommes s’unissent plus aisément sur le terrain de 
la science, qui n’a point de patrie, que sur celui de l’art, qui ne peut étre 
que plus difficilement universel et humain. 


Travelers to England frequently commented upon the excellence 
of English scientific studies. Sorbiére, whose Relation d’un voyage 
en Angleterre was written in 1664, discussed science much more than 
literature. Muralt in his first letter indicated the reputation of the 
English in scientific matters: '* 


Je ne dois pas oublier de vous dire que les Anglais réussissent dans les 
sciences, et que sur toutes sortes de sujets il y a de bons écrivains parmi 
eux. Cela ne me parait pas surprenant: ils se sentent libres; ils sont 
a leur aise; ils aiment a faire usage de leur raison, ils négligent cette 
politesse dans le discours, et cette attention aux maniéres, qui dissipe et 
rend l’esprit petit; et enfin, leur langue est riche et claire, difficilement 
un rien y parait-il quelque chose. Quoi qu’il en soit, ils prétendent avoir 
devancé les autres nations dans les sciences, de pas moins d’un siécle. 


* Texte, J., Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les origines du cosmopolitisme littéraire, 
99 (Paris, 1895). 

™* Muralt, Béat-Louis de., Lettres sur les Anglais et les Francais (1725). Edi- 
tion by Eugene Ritter, Paris, 1897. Letter I, p. 10. 
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Muralt here strikes a note which was to be so frequently sounded by 
Voltaire: that the liberty of the English was largely responsible for 
their progress in science and philosophy. 

Very early in the eighteenth century science became a popular pur- 
suit in France. Fontenelle made such study so attractive that ladies 
read astronomy in their boudoirs. The young Montesquieu dissected 
a frog and observed insects and plants under a microscope. Courses 
on experimental science began to be given even in the Jesuit schools. 
Voltaire had a large share in furthering the new movement now 
becoming general. While at Cirey he spent much time dabbling in 
scientific experimentation. Of his tracts on science, only the Elé- 
ments de la philosophie de Newton has much real value. Buffon 
and the Encyclopedists also played prominent réles in this populariz- 
ing movement. The influence of English scientists, especially New- 
ton, is clearly shown in their works. 

French journals also furthered the new interest in science. Be- 
sides the Journal des Savants, many other periodicals, such as the 
Nouvelles de la République des lettres, the Histoire des ouvrages des 
Savants, the Bibliothéque universelle, the Journal de Trévoux, the 
Journal encyclopédique, and even the more frivolous Mercure, testify 
to the popularity of scientific material. Mornet’s investigations’® 
indicate the amateur nature of many of these articles: 


Les Bibliothéques de Le Clerc, la Bibliothéque britannique, journaux 
graves, le Mercure et les feuilles de Desfontaines qui le sont moins, mélent 
aux théologies, 4 l’érudition ou aux piéces fugitives, les dissertations sur 


_ le coeur de la tortue ou la trompe des papillons. 


Many pages of the Choix, especially in the first volumes, are devoted 
to pseudo-scientific articles of scarcely more scholarly type. How- 
ever, the interest thus awakened paved the way for more serious 
studies in the future. 


I. Tue Royat Society 
The fame of the Royal Society, which numbered among its mem- 
bers the leading English scientists and men of letters, soon spread 
to France. Foreigners were sometimes admitted to membership. 
Sorbiére, one of the first French members, attended a meeting of 
the Royal Society in 1663 and was impressed by the liberty of dis- 


* Mornet, D., Les Sciences de la nature en France, au dix-huitiéme siecle, 3 
(Paris, 1911). 
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cussion permitted. Montesquieu was also a member and corresponded 
with the vice-president, Martin Folkes. Twelve years after leaving 
England, Montesquieu sent a paper to the Royal Society, On stones 
of a regular figure found near Bagnéres in Gascony. When Voltaire 
was in England, he made the acquaintance of several members of 
the Royal Society, including the president, Sir Hans Sloane. In 
1743 Voltaire was elected a Fellow, an honor which he greatly appre- 
ciated. Fontenelle and Maupertuis were also members. 

The History of the Royal Society, written by Sir Thomas Sprat, 
bishop of Rochester, was first published in 1667. French editions 
appeared at Geneva in 1669 and at Paris in 1670. Only the second 
part of the History deals with the Royal Society proper, the first 
and third divisions treating of ancient philosophy and experimental 
knowledge. The organization and early growth of the Royal So- 
ciety are related at some length, and the relation of each foreign 
country to English science is also discussed. France is given special 
praise as the country second only to England in experimental science. 
Sprat mentions the mutual good will existing between English and 
French scientists. 

The Ckoix contains a few references to Dr. Sprat. An article on 
the invention of a siphon notes that this instrument has been dis- 
cussed by Sprat: “Voyez Hist. de la Société Roy. par Thom. Sprat.”?° 
In praising the Count 0° Dorset the Choix names Sprat among the 
writers protected by this courtier: “Le Docteur Sprat ne publia 
rien en prose sans l’avoir soumis 4 sa censure.”** So extravagant a 
statement must, of course, be discounted, yet it does indicate the 
friendly relations existing between Sprat and Dorset, one of the 
most famous of the noble patrons of letters. Besides the History, 
Sprat wrote an account of the life of his friend Cowley. The Lettre 
a monsieur Dargenville in the Choix, which discusses Cowley’s works, 
mentions his biography by Sprat:1* 


L’ingénieux Sprat, Evéque de Rochester, a écrit sa vie 4 la téte de 
Védition des ouvrages de ce Poéte, qu’il a donnée au Public. 


Sprat’s History is not the only record which we have of the Royal 
Society. The Choix reviewed Nehemiah Grew’s description of the 
curiosities of the Royal Society, under the title: Museum Regalis 


* Choix, XXVII, 186, from Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 1685. 
"QL, 53, from Pour et Contre, V (1734). 
™ XXXIV, 60, from Mercure de France, 1735. 
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Societatis, or a catalogue of the natural and artificial Rarities, belong- 
ing to the royal Society, etc., by Nehemias Grew, Med. Doct. in Lon- 
don. Description des curiosités naturelles et articifielles du Cabinet 
de la Société Royale de Londres, etc. Scientific articles frequently 
appeared in the Choix with the title in both English and French, a 
custom almost never followed in the case of reviews of literary works. 
The review of Grew’s book praises the work of the English Society: 


Personne n’ignore aujourd’hui avec quels soins et avec combien de 
succes la Société royale d’Angleterre s’applique depuis plusieurs annés a 
l’'avancement de la science naturelle, de la Médecine et de tous les beaux 
Arts. On voit déja un cabinet trés-riche et trés-curieux rempli d’une in- 
finité d’ouvrages rares, tant de l’art que de la nature.... . C’est de 
toutes ces curiosités que le sieur Grew, autrefois Secretaire de cette 
illustre Société, nous donne ici une ample connoissance (pp. 167-68). 


Then follows a description of the rarities in the museum: an Egyptian 
mummy, a table of the human arteries, the skeleton of a crocodile, 
the branch of a cocoa tree, some cypress parchment, etc. 

The Journal des Savants, whose first number was issued the fifth 
of January, 1665, is said to have served as a model for the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, which began March first of the same year. The 
Choix discusses the relationship of these two journals:*° 


Le dessein de faire un Journal pour apprendre aux Scavans ce qui se 
passe de nouveaux dans la République des Lettres, a été si universellement 
approuvé de toutes les Nations, qu’il y a peu de pays ou, a l’exemple de 


_ Paris, l’on n’en fasse. On a traduit en Italie le Journal des Scavans; on 
« a fait la méme chose en Allemagne: mais on a fait plus en Angleterre. 


Car comme la belle Philosophie y fleurit plus qu’en aucun autre lieu du 
monde, on a pris le soin d’y faire un Journal en Anglois, sous le titre 
de Philosophical Transactions, pour instruire le public de tout ce qui se 
découvre de nouveau dans la Philosophie. C’est dela qu’il faut attendre 
une infinité de belles choses; car il y a une Société de Physiciens qui 
s’appliquent constamment 4a la recherche de la nature. Elle a l’honneur 
d’avoir le Roi d’Angleterre pour fondateur, le Duc d’Yorck et le Prince 
Robert, pour membres. Aussi cette Société est-elle toute composée de 
grands Seigneurs et de personnes recommandables par leur mérite, et par 
une connoissance trés-particuliere de ce qu’il y a de plus secret dans la 
nature, et de plus curieux dans tous les arts. 


®XXV, 167-71, from Journal des Savants, 1682. 
® XVI, 206-07, from Journal des Savants, 1666. 
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Although the Journal des Savants boasts of being the model for the 
Philosophical Transactions, England soon surpassed all the world in 
scientific experiments. Part of her success was due, the article as- 
serts, to the patronage granted the Royal Society by the English 
sovereigns. 

The Journal d’ Angleterre, which is the name applied to the Philo- 
| sophical Transactions by the Journal des Savants, is quoted no less 
ey : than thirty-four times in the Choix. As the name itself indicates, this 
‘ was probably the only English periodical known to seventeenth-cen- 
i | tury France. The titles show a wide range. The material includes 
an experiment with the baroscope, whale fishing in the American 
seas, the isles of Greece, causes of an explosion in an English coal 
mine, the structure of plants, a remedy for rattlesnake bites, descrip- 
tion of a petrified gland, an experiment with the blood of animals, 
etc. The experiments are usually described minutely, but there is 
little comment on their value. Eagerness for the new and unusual 
is shown. Although most of the scientific material in the Choix 
was written during the seventeenth century, the reprinting of the 
articles in the eighteenth century shows that French interest in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society was still largely undiminished. 
The organization is never mentioned except with the highest praise, 
Be and its activities are held up as a model for French scientists. 








* 


ae 2. Sir Isaac NEWTON 


By the time the Choix was being published, Newton’s fame abroad 
surpassed that of any, or even all, English scientists. Yet, although 
the Principia Mathematica was published in 1686, its author was 
not widely known in France until the eighteenth century. Voltaire, 
who was largely responsible for the popularity which Newton at- 
tained in France, was not the first to call French attention to the 
English scientist. In 1720, Pierre Coste, the translator of Locke, 
made a French version of the Optics of Newton, based upon Clarke’s 
Latin edition. However, Coste does not appear to have greatly ad- 
vanced Newton’s fame, probably because the material presented was 
too difficult to be readily understood. As early as 1721, Montesquieu, 
in his Observations sur U histoire naturelle,?* showed some admiration 
for Newton, whom he praised as the “successeur de Descartes” 
(p.53). But Montesquieu failed to see that the Englishman’s system 
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would some day replace that of Descartes, which he called “ce sys- 
téme immortel, qui sera admiré dans tous les Ages et toutes les révo- 
lutions de la philosophie” (p. 48). Fontenelle’s loge (1727) gave 
the first real impetus to Newton’s fame in France. However, Fon- 
tenelle’s whole effort was to reconcile the ideas of Newton with 
those of Descartes and not to set up Newtonianism as opposed to 
the earlier system. The éloge lacked the clear and simple style of 
Voltaire’s Eléments and accordingly did not appeal to the general 
reader as did the latter work. 

The first to advance Newton’s theories over those of Descartes 
seems to have been Maupertuis, who spent six months in England 
in 1728 and returned a confirmed follower of Newton and an enemy 
of Descartes. His Lois de Vattraction and the Différentes figures des 
astres, written six years before the Eléments, explained the ideas of 
Newton, though lacking the popular appeal of Voltaire. Further- 
more, when president of the Berlin Academy, Maupertuis had the 
misfortune to incur the displeasure of Voltaire, whose Diatribe du 
docteur Akakia added nothing to the President’s fame as a scientist. 

Voltaire claims the honor of having first introduced Newton to the 
French: ‘Ma destinée a encore voulu, que je fusse le premier qui aie 
expliqué 4 mes concitoyens les découvertes du grand Newton.”*? 
Although this statement is not strictly correct Voltaire certainly was 
the great vulgarizer of Newtonian theories in France. He had been 
deeply impressed, while in England, by the funeral services for New- 
ton at Westminster Abbey and often referred to them as an example 
of the public honor accorded to English scholars and men of letters. 


_Voltaire was by nature more suited to be the exponent of Newton 


than of Descartes, since the Englishman’s genius was marked by 
analysis and penetration, whereas Descartes was more imaginative. 
The Lettres philosophiques (XIV-XVII) argued for the superiority 
of Newton over Descartes and explained the English scientist’s dis- 
coveries in the field of optics, attraction, and chronology. The Elé- 
ments de la philosophie de Newton (1738) gave the death blow 
to Cartesianism in France. The work was immensely popular,”* but 


” Ceuvres (ed. Moland) XLVI, 80, Lettres @ Horace Walpole (1768). Simi- 
lar statements are made in XVIII, 588, Dictionnaire philosophique, art. Epopée 
(1771) and V, 20-21, Mémoires pour servir a la vie de M. de Voltaire (1759). 

= Mornet finds that seventy-seven out of five hundred private library cata- 
logues (1750-80) have copies of Voltaire’s Eléments. This is a large number 
for a scientific work. Cf. Mornet, “Les Enseignements des bibliothéques privées 
(1750-80),” Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, XVII, 460. 
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governmental opposition was aroused because Voltaire in introducing 
to France the theories of the pious Newton, had made them irre- 
ligious. From the Eléments, as explained by Voltaire, the eighteenth- 
century philosophes learned to substitute positive and rationalistic 
thought for metaphysical speculation.2* Thus, Newton, joined with 
Locke, furnished the basis for French philosophy of the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

As one would expect, there are numerous references to Newton 
in the Choix. He is first mentioned in the Description d’une petite 
Lunette ....inventée part M. Newton, Professeur de Mathématique 
dans l'Université de Cambridge.*> At this time (1672), Newton was 
practically unknown abroad, and it is necessary to identify him as 
a professor at Cambridge, an explanation not needed in the references 
of the eighteenth century. The article is concerned exclusively with 
the description of a telescope which was given favorable consideration 
by the Royal Society before whom it was exhibited. There is no at- 
tempt to evaluate or criticize Newton’s work. 

The other early reference to Newton is in a review of the Essais 
de Physique .... par M. Mariotte, de Académie Royale des Sci- 
ences.*® This article also appeared in France before Newton had 
published his Principia (1686). It is probable that Mariotte derived 
his information from Newton’s papers on optics which were printed 
frequently in the Philosophical Transactions after the year 1672. 
Mariotte, who believed that rays of light assumed different colors 
in the spectrum due to the rapidity of their motion, tried to refute 
the opinion of Newton that the sun’s rays were of different colors. 
Mariotte’s theory was not accepted by the compiler of the Choix, 
who registered his dissent in a footnote: 


M. Mariotte s’éleva contre le sentiment de Newton, parce qu’ayant 
voulu répéter les expériences de la décomposition de la lumiere par le 
prisme, il ne put y réussir; mais ce n’étoit pas la faute de Newton, dont 
les principes sont regus aujourd’hui presque sans contradiction, tandis que 
les hypotheses de Descartes, de Mariotte et des autres sont oubliées (p. 
178). 

Hence by 1759 Cartesianism was dead in France, and the doctrines 
of eighty years before seemed strangely antiquated. 

* Bloch, La Philosophie de Newton, 523-24 (Paris, 1908). 

* XVIII, 205-10, from Mémoires et Conferences sur les arts et les sciences, 


1672. 
* XXIII, 161-86, from Journal des Savants 1679, 1681, and 1682. 
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Prévost, who had read the English edition of the Lettres philoso- 
phiques before publishing the first volume of Pour et Contre, was 
no scientist and largely echoed Voltaire’s idea on Newton. Like 
Voltaire, Prévost admired the honor shown Newton; his tomb in 
Westminster Abbey should be an inspiration to all scientists: 


Qu’on se jette les yeux sur le tombeau de Sir Isaac Newton, on con- 
viendra que le nom d’un si grand homme n’avoit pas besoin de ce secours 
pour vivre longtems. Le plus beau marbre et les plus magnifiques in- 
scriptions n’ajoutent rien 4 sa gloire. Si sa cendre étoit demeurée dans 
quelque lieu obscur . . . . ce seroit bien un nouveau sujet de reproche 
contre un peuple ingrat, mais qui ne feroit pas le moindre tort 4 la mémoire 
de Newton. La magnifience de son tombeau est donc bien moins utile 
pour lui que pour nous-mémes. Elle apprendra seulement 4 la postérité 
que nous avons connu son mérite, et elle servira de motif 4 nos descendans 
pour s’élever 4 la méme gloire par la culture de leurs talens.?" 


Again following the Lettres philosophiques, Prévost in the Mélange** 
couples Newton’s name with that of Locke as one of the two greatest 
English thinkers. 

The Choix contains several references by Voltaire to Newton be- 
sides the Comparaison de Descartes et de Newton,”® which is taken 
from the Lettres philosophiques. The Avis ad un Journaliste®® de- 
clares that any one who follows the progress of knowledge will easily 
see how Newton surpasses his predecessors. The Lettre ad M. de 
Maupertius (1738) states:*4 


Dans ce conseil divin Newton parut sans doute. 
Descartes précédoit, incertain dans sa route, 

Tel qu’une foible aurore, aprés la triste nuit, 
Annonce les clartés du soleil qui la suit. 


Such praise indicates the reverence which Voltaire felt for the English 
scientist. 

Numerous other articles in the Choix refer to Newton. The Vie 
de Nicolas Saunderson** gives account of Newton’s interest in the 
progress of this blind scholar, who expounded his master’s theories 


™ XLIX, 194, from Pour et Contre, IV (1734). 

* XLIX, 151, from Pour et Contre, V (1734). 
*LXVII, 127-33, from Lettres secrétes, 1734. 
*LXXVIII, 147-87, from Mercure de France, 1744. 
* LXXXVIII, 105-11, from Le Conservateur, 1757. 
*LIII, 28-29, from Choix littéraire, III (1755). 
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at Cambridge. La raison fait souvent respecter des préjugés qu'elle 
condamne** praises Newton to the detriment of Descartes. The 
Assemblée de Cythere** notes the universal popularity of Newtonian 
science in the mid-eighteenth century. 

It is not necessary to cite other eighteenth-century references to 
Newton, all of which are entirely laudatory. The two selections from 
the seventeenth century indicate that Newton’s name was then known 
only to a few savants. Though first regarded with distrust by the 
followers of Descartes, Newton’s theories attained such fame that 
by 1760 the influence of Descartes had practically disappeared. For 
this, Voltaire, by the Lettres philosophiques and by his subsequent 
writings, was largely responsible. 


3. Robert BOYLE 


Boyle was well known to French scholars, since he had traveled 
in France, and an incomplete edition of his works had appeared at 
Geneva in 1677. Furthermore, Boyle usually wrote in Latin, the 
international language of scholars. The results of his experiments, 
written in English for the Royal Society, were frequently trans- 
lated by the Journal des Savants. 

The Choix refers rather frequently to Boyle as illustre or fameux. 
Denis Papin,*° a French member of the Royal Society, wrote:** 


Liillustre M. Boile a fait voir tant de belles expériences dans son livre 
des Expériences Physico-Mathématiques, imprimé l’année derniere. 


The Choix lists Boyle in company with Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes 
as the greatest of modern scientists.** A review of one of Boyle’s 
books begins:** 


Les belles découvertes que M. Boyle a faites dans la nature, par un 
trés-grand nombre d’expériences, lui ont acquis tant de réputation parmi 
les Scavans, qu’il n’y a pas lieu d’étre surpris que ses ouvrages soient 
recherchés avec cet empressement qu’on a d’ordinaire pour les choses 
rares. 


* LITI, 94-95, from Choix littéraire, VIII (1756). 

™XCIII, 92, from Choix littéraire, XVI (1758). 

* Papin was a friend of Boyle and assisted him in experiments with an air- 
pump. 

* XXIV, 206, from Journal des Savants, 1681. 

- IIT, 194, from Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 1685. 

* XXXIV, 162, from Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 1688. 
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Boyle, according to this and other articles, was especially noted for 
his efforts in the field of experimental science. 

A number of scientific articles in the Choix consist of translations 
from papers by Robert Boyle, or of reports concerning his longer 
works. A wide variety of subjects are treated, including problems 
in chemistry, surgery and physics. A list will indicate the nature 
of the selections and will attest the popularity of Boyle in France: 


XII, 106-14, from Journal des Savants, 11. Extrait du Journal d’Angle- 
terre, contenant la maniere de faire passer le sang d’un animal dans un 
autre. 

XVI, 95-97, from Journal des Savants, 1666. Extrait du Journal 
d’Angleterre, contenant quelques observations .... touchant le Baroscope, 
et le moyen de peser Vair. 

XVI, 124-25, from Journal des Savants, 1666. Extrait du Journal 
d’Angleterre. (Report of a biological monstre). 

XIX, 160-66, from Journal des Savants, 1675. Conjectures sur quelques 
qualités occultes de Vair. 

XIX, 166-69, from Journal des Savants, 1675. Extrait du Traité de 
la restauration des métaux et des mines. 

XX, 206-08, from Journal des Savants, 1675. Nouvel instrument in- 
venté et expliqué. 

XXVI, 191-92, from Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 1684. 
Expériences de M. Boyle sur le sang humain, etc. 

XXVII, 131-36, from Journal des Savants, 1685. Expériences et Con- 
sidérations sur la porosité des corps. 

XXX, 176-90, from Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 1686. 
Recherche libre sur Vidée qu’on se forme ordinairement de la nature. 

. XXXIV, 162-82, from Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 1688. 

Traité de V’origine des formes et des qualités, etc. 

XXXV, 155-79, from Bibliothéque universelle, 1688. Dissertation 
touchant les causes finales des choses naturelles. 

XXXV, 196-98, from Journal des Savants, 1688. Nouvelles Expé- 
riences Physico-mathematiques, etc. 


The titles of Boyle’s treatises are frequently given in English or 
Latin as well as in French. In at least half of the articles Boyle’s 
connection with the Royal Society is mentioned. 

All these articles are of very early date, the latest appearing in 
1688. Boyle’s greatest fame in France was thus within the period 
of his life (1627-91). His reputation abroad apparently surpassed 
that of Newton before 1690; but after that date it waned while 
that of Newton increased steadily. Boyle, therefore, does not be- 
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long to the period of the great wave of the English influence in 
France, but is rather one of the precursors who show that English 
science was greatly admired in France even during the days of 
Louis XIV. 


4. Tuomas WILLIs 


Another important scientist, although of lesser fame than Boyle, 
was Dr. Thomas Willis, a fashionable London physician, who was 
one of the original Fellows of the Royal Society. His collected works 
were published at Geneva in 1680 and at Amsterdam in 1682. No 
less than six articles in the Choix are concerned with Willis. The 
Choix*® reviewed his Cerebri Anatome, a treatise on the brain. Two 
articles consist of reports sent by Willis to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions.*° The other three selections are from the Journal des 
Savants of 1680 and of 1686. They give the opinion of Willis on 
certain medical questions. All references to Willis are also of early 
date, the latest being of 1701. All but one article is from the Journal 
des Savants. Most of the material presented concerns experiments 
in medical science. 


5. Ropert HooKE 


Hooke aided Willis in his chemical experiments and assisted Boyle 
in the construction of an air-pump. In 1662 he was made Curator 
of Experiments for the Royal Society, which office he held until his 
death in 1703. He was also secretary of the Royal Society from 
1667 to 1682 and edited several numbers of their journal to which 
he gave the name, Philosophical Collections. His experiments were 
varied and showed original ideas, but he lacked the ability to perfect 
his projects. 

Four articles in the Choix deal with studies made by Hooke. 
Two of these describe microscopic and telescopic instruments, one 
is a study of an anatomical question, and another treats the theory 
of the spiral coil. A few scattered references furnish additional evi- 
dence of the wide range of Hooke’s activities. He hoped to further 
Newton’s invention of a short telescope.‘ Hooke also reported to 


“XVI, 164-66, from Journal des Savants, 1665. 

“XI, 140-44, from Journal des Savants, 1666; and XIV, 128-35, from 
Journal de Trévoux, 1701. 

“ XVIII, 209, from Mémoires et Conférences sur les Arts et les Sciences, 
1672. r 
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the Royal Society concerning the manner in which plants receive 
their nourishment.** 

The Choix*® refers to Hooke as “ingénieux”; he is also described 
as “le célebre Robert Hook, 4 qui la Physique expérimentale doit 
beaucoup d’observations neuves et curieuses, et des machines utiles.’’** 
Hooke, like Boyle and Willis, is treated only in articles originally 
printed in the seventeenth century. All selections concerning him, 
with one exception, were first published in the Journal des Savants. 
The references show Hooke’s versatility and indicate his reputation 
as an ingenious and original investigator, although he is not accorded 
the eulogies granted to Newton and Boyle. 


6. WILLUGHBY AND RAy 


Francis Willughby and John Ray about 1663 conceived the plan 
of undertaking between them the systematic organization of knowl- 
edge concerning natural history. Willughby, as his share, was to 
describe birds, beasts, fishes, and insects; while Ray was to treat 
plant life. Willughby died in 1672, and Ray devoted twenty-seven 
years to the publishing of his deceased friend’s manuscripts. Ray 
edited Willughby’s Ornithologia in 1678 and the Historia Piscium 
in 1686, the same year in which he published his own Historia Plan- 
tarum. 

The Choix contains several articles by these friends. A joint pro- 
duction was the Extrait du Journal d’Angleterre . . . . touchant le 
mouvement du suc dans les arbres.“° The Ornithologia*® and the 
Historia Piscium* are reviewed in the Choix. The reviewer says of 
the latter work: “Le mérite de ce grand ouvrage est trés-connue” 
(p. 147). Willughby is commended for his effort to describe only 
what he has actually observed. The Historia Plantarum*® is also 
discussed in the Choix. The critic praises Ray’s style: 


Le style de M. Ray est une marque indubitable qu’il a étudié avec 
soin la belle latinité: son travail sur lhistoire des oiseaux et des poissons 
que M. Villughby avoit compilée, a été fort estimé (p. 163). 


@XXXIII, 113, from Bibliothéque universelle, 1688. 

“XIII, 103, from Journal des Savants, I (1665). 

“XXVIII, 211, from Journal des Savants, 1685. 

“ XXIV, 108-11, from Journal des Savants, 1682. 

“ XXI, 175-79, from Journal des Savants, 1677. 

“ XXIX, 147-56, from Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 1686. 
“XXX, 151-63, from Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 1686. 
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Most of Ray’s works are in Latin, a fact which helps to explain 
their popularity with the French. Ray is mentioned only once in a 
Choix selection published during the eighteenth century. In an 
article on coffee,*® he is called “l’un des plus fameux Botanistes de 
notre tems.” 


7. THomaAs BuRNET 


Thomas Burnet was one of the most curious of the English scien- 
tists or pseudo-scientists. In 1681 he published his Telluris theoria 
sacra, which presented an unusual doctrine of the universe, in which 
he endeavored to explain certain difficult passages in Genesis. The 
earth, according to his theory, which excited much contemporary in- 
terest, resembled in shape an enormous egg whose shell had been 
crushed in at the deluge, causing the internal waters to burst out. 
The irregularities of the surface were due to the ground cracking 
open as the land dried out after the flood. The Choix*® reprints a 
contemporary review of the Telluris theoria and adds a nota to show 
the progress made in science during the century from Burnet to 
Buffon. The judgment given by Buffon in his Histoire naturelle, 
tome I, article III is quoted with approval by the Choix: 


Burnet est le premier qui ait traité cette matiere généralement et d’une 
maniere systématique; son livre est élégamment écrit, il scait peindre et 
présenter avec force de grandes images, et mettre sous les yeux des scenes 
magnifiques. Son plan est vaste, mais l’exécution manque faute de moy- 
ens; son raisonnement est petit, ses preuves sont foibles, et sa confiance 
est si grande qu’il la fait perdre 4 son Lecteur..... C’est un roman bien 
écrit, et un livre qu’on peut lire pour s’amuser, mais qu’on ne doit pas 
consulter pour s’instruire. L’Auteur ignoroit les principaux phénomenes de 
la terre, et n’étoit nullement informé des observations; il a tout tiré de 
son imagination qui, comme l’on sgait, sert volontiers aux dépens de la 
vérité (p. 136). 


The editors of the Choix evidently selected this review in order to 
show how antiquated Burnet’s century-old theory had become. 


8. OTHER SCIENTISTS 


Several other scientists are given brief attention in the Choiv. 
The most famous is William Harvey who, in 1628, announced the 


“ LXVII, 191, from Journal de Trévoux, 1716. 
®XXVI, 127-37, from Journal des Savants, 1683. 
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discovery of the circulation of the blood. Harvey’s claim to priority 
was attacked by savants throughout the seventeenth century. His 
most noted defender was Archibald Pitcairne, himself a scientist 
of no mean ability. The Choix*! publishes a review of Pitcairne’s 
Solutio problematis de Historicis, which asserts that Harvey carried 
to perfection ideas merely suggested by others and should, there- 
fore, be given full credit for his discovery. Experiments on the 
circulation of the blood were frequent in the seventeenth century and 
are elsewhere mentioned in the Choix.®? 

Four articles refer to members of the Molyneux family. William 
Molyneux (1656-98) is represented in a discussion of optics,°* which 
originally appeared six years before the author’s great Dioprica nova 
(1692). His Brother, Thomas Molyneux (1661-1733), is the author 
cited in three articles: a study of chemical phenomena,"* an experi- 
ment on the circulation of the blood,®® and a popular Dissertation 
sur les géants.°®° The Molyneux brothers were frequent contributors 
to the Philosophical Transactions and were ranked among the scien- 
tists of distinction in their time. 

Nehemiah Grew (1641-1712) was an eminent vegetable physiolo- 
gist and a member of the Royal Society. His Anatomy of Plants 
is reviewed in the Choix,°* which also quotes his paper to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions: Touchant la structure et la végétation des 
plantes.5* 

Richard Mead (1673-1754), one of the most popular physicians 
of London, was a member of the Royal Society and the intimate 
friend of Pope and Newton. In 1723 he delivered an address in 
Latin before the Collége des Médecins at Paris, which is reviewed 
and praised by the Choix in the Lettre... . sur les honneurs rendus 
@ la Médecine.** 

Stephen Hales (1677-1761) was the author of physiological and 
chemical studies, and some essays of a more general nature. In 
1735 Buffon translated his Statical Essays into French. On the 

™* XXXVI, 159, from Histoire des ouvrages des savants, 1689. 

@ XXIII, 117, from Journal des Savants, 1680. 

XXX, 204-10, from Bibliothéque universelle, 1686. 

™ XXVI, 193-206, from Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 1684. 

% X XIX, 199-200, from Journal des Savants, 1686. 

*PTXVII, 156-67, from Journal de Trévoux, 1701. 

XIX, 169-78, from Journal des Savants, 1676. 

XIX, 122-24, from Journal des Savants, 1676. 

®XXXV, 83-90, from Mercure de France, 1735. 
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death of Hales the Journal encyclopédique published an article, La 
mort de M. Hales, Philosophe Anglois trés-estimé,®° praising his 
works and especially his character: 


On a élevé bien des statues 4 des mortels qui en étoient moins dignes 
que cet excellent homme, dont le nom passera certainement jusqu’a la 
posterité la plus reculée (p. 52). 


This éloge bears witness to the high esteem in which English scientists 
were held by the French. Written at a date contemporary with 
the Choix, it shows that the French respect for English science, 
noticeable as early as 1665, still continued a century later. 


9. CONCLUSION 

It is impossible even to name the large number of articles on 
science in the Choix. In the field of medicine alone, some of the 
topics treated are a cure for the bite of a mad dog, a remedy for 
gout, the discovery of a petrified gland, experiments on the trans- 
fusion of blood, the harmful effects of narcotics, etc. One article® 
reports that an English lady learned at Montpellier that tuberculosis 
is contagious and desires to warn her friends of the danger. 

Physics receives some consideration in the Choix. There is an 
article on the use of the pendulum for measuring longitudes at sea, 
another on the time which it takes light to reach the earth from 
the sun, and a demonstration of the impossibility of perpetual mo- 
tion. These articles are all from the Journal des Savants. 

Some of the articles on chemistry are of doubtful scientific value; 
for example, one which states that an English chemist was able to 
swallow fire. Others are of more practical nature: a description of 
the use of ammonia for cooling water, and an explanation of a chemi- 
cal fire-extinguisher. Useful inventions described include a mega- 
phone, an odometer, an incubator, and a method of imitating precious 
stones. 

There are pseudo-scientific selections, entertaining rather than edi- 
fying, which describe curious biological forms, such as two children 
born with transparent heads. The Choix relates the story of Thomas 
Parr, who lived to be one hundred and fifty years old. There is a 
review of an English work which advances the theory that birds of 
passage spend the winter in the moon.*? The editor comments: 

 XCV, 49-52, from Journal encyclopédique, 1761. 

"XC, 172-78, from Le Nouveau magasin francais, 1750. 

®XXXVIII, 96, from Mercure de France, 1737. 
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Un pareil ouvrage convient parfaitement au génie de sa Nation (Eng- 
land), qui donne volontiers dans l’extraordinaire, et éléve souvent ses 
idées au-dessus des nués. 


Yet, on the whole, English scientific studies bear evidence of much 
patient investigation and reflective thought. 

There are at least eighty-six articles in the Choix aside from those 
on Newton, in which English science is the leading interest. Nine 
of these review Latin works, two of which are by Sir Robert Boyle. 
The Latin works do not necessarily precede the English in point 
of date, as many authors wrote of their scientific discoveries in both 
English and Latin. At least five reviews of English books give the 
title in both English and French. The Choix never assumes knowl- 
edge of English on the part of its readers, and accordingly an English 
title is never given without translation, as is sometimes done in the 
Année littéraire, which is of later date than most of the scientific 
articles in the Choix. 

Of the more than eighty scientific articles in the Choix, at least 
three-fourths originally appeared in journals published from 1665 
to 1700; and, very few, aside from those on Newton, are of later 
date than 1734. Such a proportion furnishes conclusive evidence that 
the vogue for English science was one of the first phases of Anglo- 
mania to develop in France. 


II. ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY AS SEEN IN THE “CHOILX” 


Interest in philosophy is another phase of the English influence 
which developed before the time of the Lettres philosophiques. Eng- 
lish philosophy, though less represented than science among the ar- 
ticles in the Choix originally published before 1700, increased rapidly 
in importance during the early years of the eighteenth century. Hol- 
land served as the bridge by which the ideas of the later philosophers, 
especially Locke, passed into France. A number of English philoso- 
phers—Hobbes, Locke, Bolingbroke, Hume, and lesser lights—trav- 
eled in France and discussed metaphysical questions with their French 
contemporaries. Thus English thinkers, less bound by theological 
dogma than their neighbors, served as the masters for the positive 
and skeptical side of eighteenth-century French philosophy. 


1. Sir FrRANcis BACON 


The works of Sir Francis Bacon had aroused internal interest even 
during his lifetime. But Bacon, scientist as well as philosopher, wrote 
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much in Latin and was thus read without recourse to translation. 

The French vogue of Bacon falls into three periods: (1) the 
seventeenth century; (2) the early part of the eighteenth century; 
and (3) the time of the publication of the Encyclopédie. 

Among the Chancellor’s early French admirers was Descartes who, 
although he originated a very different school of philosophy, had 
great respect for the English thinker. A letter to the Pére Marséne®* 
in 1632 indicates that Descartes regarded Bacon’s works as a real 
contribution to the new scientific method. Gassendi, in his De 
Logicae Origine et Varietate gave some account of the contents of 
the Novum Organum and also compared the author favorably with 
Descartes. Gassendi twice mentioned Bacon in other works. Sor- 
biére’s Voyage en Angleterre (1664) praised Bacon: 


De tout temps l’Angleterre a produit d’excellents esprits, qui se sont 
pleus 4 l’estude des choses naturelles... . . Mais, 4 dire le vray, Bacon 
le Chancellier l’a emporté par dessus tous les autres..... Ce grand 
homme est sans doute celuy qui a le plus puissamment solicité les interests 
de la physique, et excité le monde 4 faire des expériences (pp. 63-64, 
Cologne edition, cited by Fowler, p. 104). 


Finally, Bayle in his Dictionnaire of 1697 called Bacon “un des plus 
grans Esprits de son siécle, et l’un de ceux qui connurent les plus 
doctement l’imperfection ou étoit la Philosophie” (Fowler, p. 105). 
Such evidence is sufficient to show that Bacon’s merits were recog- 
nized by some of the foremost French philosophers before 1700. Fur- 
ther testimony is furnished by the eleven seventeenth-century transla- 
tions of Bacon listed in Lanson’s Bibliographie. The books trans- 
lated include not only his scientific works but also his essays and 
aphorisms. 

The Choix, likewise, gives proof of the early French interest in 
Bacon. Announcement is made in 1666 of the Frankfort edition 
of his Opera omnia.** The article begins: 


On peut dire que ce grand Chancelier est un de ceux qui ont le plus 
contribué a l’avancement des sciences. 


®Information on Bacon’s early French influence is taken from Rémusat, 
Charles de, Bacon, sa vie, son temps, sa philoscphie et son influence jusqu’d nos 
jours (Paris, 1857); and, more especially, from Fowler, T., Bacon’s Novum 
Organum, edited with Introduction, Notes, etc., pp. 98-131 (Oxford, 1899, 2nd 
edition). 

“XIV, 176-79, from Journal des Savants, 1666. 
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The reviewer then briefly sketches the contents of Bacon’s works: 
the Novum Organum, the Silva Sylvarum, the Sermones fideles, the 
De Sapientia veterum Liber, and the History of Henry VII. The 
last work is praised as “toute pleine d’esprit, et qui fait voir qu'il 
n’étoit pas moins grand Politique que grand Philosophe” (p. 179). 
Of the Novum Organum, the writer remarks: “Cet ouvrage est excel- 
lent” (p. 179). On the whole, however, the selection is a review 
rather than a criticism. Yet the early date makes it of interest for 
the study of Bacon’s French popularity. 

The Journal des Savants® reviews a book by Childrey, translated 
under the title of Histoire des singularités naturelles d’Angleterre.®® 
The author explains in his opening sentence his reasons for writing 
about natural history: 


Le scavant Bacon, Chancelier d’Angleterre, qui a tant travaillé dans 
ces derniers temps a perfectionner les sciences, s’est souvent plaint dans 
ses Ouvrages que ce qui manquoit a la Physique, étoit d’avoir une Histoire 
naturelle trés-exacte, sur laquelle on put établir des principes plus cer- 
tains que ceux qu’on a eus jusqu’a présent. 


Childrey here refers to the third part of the Jnstauratio magna, which 
was to consist of a Historia Naturalis et Experimentalis and to con- 
tain a collection of arranged and sifted materials on which the method 
of induction was to work. The most important completed portions 
of this division are the Historia Ventorum and the Sylva Sylvarum. 

But all was not praise for Bacon in the seventeenth century. The 
Réflexions sur la Philosophie ancienne et moderne®’ accuses Bacon of 
being an “esprit vague, qui n’approfondit rien,” and speaks of the 
Novum Organum as containing only “des imaginations creuses, et la 


,passion de la singularité” (p. 196). But the author is René Rapin, a 
_ Jesuit father whom Voltaire several times accused of religious narrow- 


ness. Rapin’s prejudices aroused the scorn of the compiler of the 
Choix, who added a note to show how curious such ideas seem to 
the reader of the mid-eighteenth century, inasmuch as the cleric 
considers Aristotle infallible and refuses to recognize the ability of 
Galileo. 


*® XII, 140-41, from Journal des Savants, III (1667). 

™ Childrey’s book is entitled Britannia Baconica, or the natural rarities of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, according as they are to be found in every Shire 
historically related according to the precepts of the Lord Baccon (1660). The 
book appeared at Paris in French translation in 1662 and 1667. 

™ XIX, 195-96, from Journal des Savants, 1676. 
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The Choix contains a few other early references to Bacon, most 
of which come from his Essays, translated by Jean Beaudoin as early 
as 1619. De la contestation®® quotes from the essay On Friendship 
in order to illustrate how society refines the crude savage instincts 
of man. The Traité du secret®® refers to the essay, Of Simulation 
and Dissimulation, in which secrecy is regarded as the chief virtue 
of a confessor. 

The Mémoire communiquée par M. Lufneu, Médecin de Rotter- 
dam*® shows some acquaintance with Bacon: 


Feuilletez les écrits des Scholastiques, vous n’y trouverez que des 
abstractions métaphysiques plus minces que des toiles d’araignée, pour 
me servir des termes du fameux Bacon (p. 193). 


Lufneu names Galileo, Descartes, Boyle, and Bacon as the most 
famous scientists of modern times. 

During the first thirty-five years of the eighteenth century Bacon’s 
influence waned somewhat. Lanson’s Bibliographie lists only two 
translations: the Histoire naturelle in 1702 and the Essais in 1734. 
The first comment in the Choix for this period is in the Jugemens des 
Scavans sur les Auteurs qui ont traité de la Rhétorique:™ 


Francois Bacon, Chancelier d’Angleterre sous Jacques J. a été un 
trés-grand homme, et reconnu pour tel dans la République des Lettres, ou 
il a occupé un rang si considérable. I] a fait un bon nombre d’excellens 
ouvrages; et ses études lui firent si fort négliger ses affaires domestiques, 
qu’il mourut fort pauvre. Ce qu’il dit touchant la Rhétorique, se trouve 
dans son traité du Progrés des Sciences. Il y parle de Ciceron et d’Aristote 
d'une maniere trés-glorieuse; il trouve seulement qu’on pourroit ajouter 
a leurs ouvrages de Rhétorique un secours qui leur manque; a savoir de 
bons répertoires des choses, des principes, et des pensées dont 1’Orateur 
peut avoir besoin. 


The Progrés des Sciences is probably the De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum. This work outlines the new inductive method as distinguished 
from the methods used by the ancient philosophers, such as those 
named above. 


*IV, 105, from Extraordinaire du Mercure, 1679. 

"1X, 106, from Extraordinaire du Mercure, 1682. 

* XXVIII, 193-94, from Nouvelles de la République des lettres, 1685. 

™ XLVIII, 183, from Journal littéraire, 1716. The Choix, LXVII, 164 (from 
Journal de Trévoux, 1701) names Bacon, but the article is a translation from 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. 
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Voltaire praises Bacon in his Lettres philosophiques (X11), in which 
he names him with Locke and Newton as one of England’s greatest 
men. Bacon is the “pére de la philosophie expérimentale.” The 
Choix, in volume XLI, prints Voltaire’s letter under the title of Lettre 
d’un Anglois a un Francois sur le Chancelier Bacon. This same 
article is reprinted word for word in volume LXVIII. Since this is 
not the only selection thus repeated in the Choix, the repetition is 
obviously due to carelessness on the part of the editor. However, it is 
interesting that an article about Bacon twice impressed the compiler 
as worthy of a place in his collection. 

There are two other Voltaire references to Bacon in the Choix. The 
Avis @ un Journaliste’® warns the aspiring author to remember that 
many of his ideas may have found expression before his day by such 
famous men as Seneca, Montaigne, Bacon, and Addison. The Réponse 
de Auteur de l'appel aux Nations a M. le Duc La Valiére™’ laments 
the barbaric state of culture in Elizabethan England but calls the 
Chancellor a man of genius. 

Baconian references in the Choix, which are of later date than the 
Lettres philosophiques, include one remark by the Abbé Prévost,”4 
one quotation from the essay, Seditions and Troubles," one selection 
trom the History of Henry V1I,"° and one reference to Bacon’s influ- 
ence on the Encyclopédie."" The latter is a brief remark in which the 
Encyclopedists are called “nos Bacons modernes.” Were it not for 
the orthodox attitude shown by the C/oix, one would expect more 
reference to the important influence of Bacon on the Encyclopedists. 

Of the fifteen or more references to Bacon in the Choix, nine origi- 

‘nally appeared in journals published before the time of the Lettres 
philosophiques, and all but two of these were originally published in 
the seventeenth century. Although Bacon’s scientific and philosophical 
studies, written in Latin, were probably better known on the Con- 
tinent than were his Essays, the latter are rather frequently men- 
tioned, showing that knowledge of Bacon was not confined to his 
Latin works. His popularity, therefore, was well established in 


72 TXXVIII, 174, from Mercure de France, 1744. 

™ XCIX, 174, from Journal encyclopédique, 1761. 

™ XLIX, 146, from Pour et Contre, V (1734). 

® XXXIX, 70, from Mercure de France, 1738. 

*XCV, 57-64, from Journal encyclopédique, 1761. Voltaire discussed the 
History of Henry VII in the Lettres philosophiques, XII. 

“7 TNVII, 62-67, from Choix littéraire, VI (1756). 
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France before the time of the Lettres philosophiques, which added 
little to his reputation. The Encyclopedists did much more to en- 
hance his fame. Of this, the Choix gives little evidence, unless there 
be significance in the repetition of so many early Baconian references 
in a collection published shortly after the appearance of the first 
volume of the Encyclopédie. 


2. Tuomas Hosses 


During the two generations separating Bacon and Locke, Hobbes 
was the one English philosopher of first rank, but, save in the chrono- 
logical sense, there was no true relation of succession among the 
three. Their only common tendency is a disposition to take sense as 
a prime factor in subjective experience; for their mutual interest in 
physical science was shared by many others. Hobbes admired Bacon 
but can not be considered his disciple. 

Thomas Hobbes was virtually as well known on the Continent 
as in England. He made four visits abroad: the first three times 
as a traveller and tutor of young nobles, and the last for a sojourn 
of eleven years began with the meeting of the Long Parliament in 
1640. Hobbes was a Royalist and in the Leviathan condemned the 
death of Charles I. The chief French friend of Hobbes and the pro- 
moter of his interests abroad was Samuel Sorbiére, who made in 1648 
a version of the De Cive under the title of Eléments philosophiques du 
citoyen. Sorbiére also translated in 1652 the De Corpore politico of 
Hobbes. When Sorbiére visited England in 1663, he was the guest 
of Hobbes, who is frequently mentioned in the Relation d’un voyage 
en Angleterre, published the next year. 

Hobbes was probably more influential during his lifetime than in 
the eighteenth century, yet most of the mid-century philosophers— 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, Diderot, the Encyclopedists, D’Holbach, and 
the Ideologues—give evidence of some acquaintance with his works. 
Voltaire mentions Hobbes several times, but all the references are of 
later date than the publication of the Choix. Furthermore, Voltaire 
seems to have been little impressed by this English philosopher. 

As is to be expected, Hobbes has much less prominence than Bacon 
in the Choix. There are no articles dealing exclusively with his life or 
works. However, a number of scattered references throw interesting 
sidelights on his foreign reputation. His name is first mentioned in a 
selection from the Mercure francais: Deux Athées condamnés au 
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feu.*® This undated article must have originally appeared about 
1616, since the event related took place in 1615. Furthermore, the 
succeeding article was selected from the Mercure francais of 1616. 
But at this time Hobbes was only twenty-eight years of age, and all 
his books were as yet unwritten. He had, however, travelled on the 
Continent in 1610 as the tutor of Cavendish. No journal was kept 
during this tour, but it seems that Hobbes learned to speak French 
and made acquaintances among French philosophers and scientists. 
The article quoted by the Choix says: 


C’est par une mauvaise foi . . . . qu’Hobbes, 4 peu-prés dans le méme 
temps, faisoit profession d’athéisme, et craignoit les phantémes et les 
démons. 


Since Hobbes, in later life, was often accused of this type of cowardice, 
it seems probable that some of his French friends knew of the trait 
recorded here. The article in the Mercure francais is anonymous. 
The editor, Etienne Richer, is otherwise unknown in literary history. 

Of much later date, yet still early for the Choix, is the Nouveaux 
Mémoires pour servir 4 V Histoire du Cartésianisme."* Hobbes was 
asked to criticize the Méditations of Descartes, but his efforts in this 
direction were resented by the author. The article in the Choix dis- 
cusses the resulting dispute between the two philosophers. Descartes 
is scorned because of the lack of historical foundation for his ideas: 


Et pensez-vous que tous ces gens scavans que vous avez traités avec 
tant de mépris, les Gassendi, les Hobbes, les Roberval, ne découvrent 
jamais cet artifice, et que quand ils l’auront découvert, ils ayent pour 
vous plus d’indulgence. 


Hobbes is thus classed among the worthy opponents of Descartes. 

The Lettre sur les sympathies et les Antipathies*® recalls the early 
reference to Hobbes’s fear of ghosts. The personal peculiarities of 
certain philosophers are discussed, among them, “Thomas Hobbes, 
qui manquoit de force aussitdt qu’on le laissoit la nuit sans lumiere.” 

The Choix has several mid-eighteenth-century references to Hobbes. 
The Mélange, traduit de lV Anglois*' mentions him along with Locke 
and Newton as English scholars. In the Réponse de M. Neéricault 


® XIX, 30, from Mercure francais, IV. The twenty-five volumes were pub- 
lished between 1611 and 1648. 

* XIV, 151, from Mercure de France, 1692. 

"XXVII, 79, from Mercure de France, 1729. 

* XLIX, 151, from Pour et Contre, V (1734). 
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Destouches,5* Hobbes is named as a philosopher in company with 
Spinoza and Bayle. The Diverses Réflexions politiques et morales 
. . . . traduites de Vitalien** praises the philosopher for his adherence 
to the Royalist cause. Hobbes’s atheistic tendencies are criticized in 
the Discours sur les principes et les suites funestes de l’Irréligion.®* 

These references show that the name and reputation of Hobbes 
were fairly familiar to both seventeenth and eighteenth century 
France. However, his popularity is much less than that of Bacon 
or Locke, and the selections in the Choix indicate an acquaintance 
with his name and personal characteristics rather than any intimate 
knowledge of his philosophy. 


3. Joun Locke 

John Locke was certainly the English philosopher most influential 
in eighteenth-century France. Only Bacon or Newton could other- 
wise lay claim to this distinction, and their greatest influence per- 
haps lay in the field of science rather than philosophy. In his own 
country Locke was no less important. By patient analysis he laid the 
basis of the system of sensation already suggested by Bacon and 
Hobbes. But Locke went further than his predecessors and under- 
took a systematic investigation of the human understanding with a 
view to determining the truth and certainty of knowledge, and the 
grounds of belief on all matters about which men are in the habit 
of making assertions. Tracing first the origin and history of ideas, 
he showed that they are the result of sensations rather than innate. 
Finally, he studied the nature of self, the world, and God, and the 
basis of our knowledge of them. Locke is the leading figure in English 
philosophy because he expressed the theories of economics, politics, 
and religion which were soon to become dominant. Although Locke 
was himself a sincere Christian, he reduced dogmatic elements to a 
minimum, and his followers became the leaders of the deistic move- 
ment in England. 

Locke paid brief visits to France in 1668 and 1672, and made a 
longer stay in 1675. During his last visit he kept a journal, which 
contains statistics, accounts of experiments, notes on French customs 
and institutions and some study of Catholicism. He formed friend- 
ships with Parisian scientists and scholars but made no acquaintance 

"LVI, 200, from Mercure de France, 1741. 


> XLVII, 57-86, from Choix littéraire, II (1755). 
™ LX, 189, from Choix littéraire, IV (1755). 
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among members of the court or purely literary circles. Locke was 
welcomed abroad as a student of political theory and a member of 
the Royal Society, but he made little impression on French philosophy 
and he was not much studied in France until the opening of the 
eighteenth century. 

Far more important was his sojourn from 1686 to 1689 in Hol- 
land, a voluntary exile occasioned by the suspicion which fell on him 
because of his connection with Lord Shaftesbury. Here Locke found 
leisure for further study and also established friendship with Dutch 
scholars. The Latin form of his first Treatise on Tolerance (1689) 
was published in Holland, and here the Essay concerning Human 
Understanding was first presented to the world. In 1688 Le Clerc’s 
Bibliothéque universelle (VIII, 49-142) published a summary of this 
work, which did not appear in England until 1690. The abstract 
was prepared by Locke, but, since he did not write French easily, it 
was put into final form by Le Clerc. 

It was this rather extended summary which gave the impetus to 
Locke’s fame on the Continent. His works were translated soon after 
they appeared; by 1700 practically all the major works had been 
translated: the Civil Government in 1691, Some Thoughts concerning 
Education in 1695, The Reasonableness of Christianity in 1696, and 
the Human Understanding in 1700. The translations of the last 
three were made by Pierre Coste. These books all reached from four 
to nine French editions. 

Locke’s life and writings were frequently discussed in French peri- 
odicals. The Bibliotheque universelle (1686-93) and its successor, the 
Bibliotheque choisie (1703-13), both edited by Jean Le Clerc at 
Amsterdam, are especially fruitful in material. The Bibliothéque 
choisie alone contains, besides a Vie de Locke, reviews in volume II 
of The Reasonableness of Christianity; in volume XII of the Essay 
concerning Human Understanding (1706 edition); and in volume 
XVII of Some Familiar Letters between Mr. John Locke and several 
of his Friends. 

The Essay concerning Human Understanding is his most important 
book and naturally the one best known on the Continent. The 
French version was frequently reprinted. So great an impression did 
the translation make upon Bayle that he regretted his ignorance of 
English which prevented study of the original.*° Mornet finds that 


* Bastide, Charles, John Locke, ses théories politiques et leur influence en 
Angleterre, 114 (Paris, 1907). 
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3 of five hundred private libraries (1750-80) one hundred and fifty-six A 
‘a had copies of the Essai sur ’entendement humain.** re 
i ? One of the early reviews of Coste’s translation is in the Histoire des e 
a ouvrages des Savants [XVI (1700), 291-308], edited by Basnage Cc 
. de Beauval, the friend of Bayle and of Le Clerc. This review is not i1 
: quoted in the Choix, but some account of it is here given in order to si 
compare the favorable attitude of the Protestant periodical with the W 

penetrating but prejudiced review in the Jesuit Journal de Trévoux. 
Basnage de Beauval emphasizes the popularity of Locke’s work: ‘ 
‘ ! Il y a long tems que cet Ouvrage fait du bruit et par le nom de ]’Auteur, R 
| 3 et par la matiere; mais la traduction le rend nouveau pour ceux qui g 
4 i ; n’entendent point la langue Angloise (p. 291). . 
| | At the end of his review of the book the editor notes the need of 0 
1s careful study in order to understand the abstract material presented: 5 
] Se 
: Nous ajoiterons donc seulement encore, que dans l’Ouvrage de Mr. i1 
j Locke, parmi beaucoup de choses solides et profondes, il y en a qui a 
{ paraitront peut-étre un peu abstraites, et metaphysiques. .... Mais p 
. ceux qui voudront bien y apporter toute l’attention nécessaire conviendront, C 
que ce traité est trés-utile pour arréter, ou pour moderer la précipitation n 

de nos jugemens, pour nous garantir des erreurs populaires, et pour nous 
deffier de tant de préjugez qui entrainent l’esprit avec d’autant plus de I 
* violence qu’il les prend pour la raison (p. 308). I 
0 

In spite of the difficulty which Locke’s work presents, even for one 
who reads English easily, the reviewer admires the philosopher’s pene- . 
trating insight and the helpful suggestions which he offers in matters p 
of thought and conduct. A 

The Choix** contains a review of Coste’s translation from the Jour- 
nal de Trévoux of 1701, which appeared a few months after that in I 
the Histoire des ouvrages des Savants. The opening sentence indicates g 
the author’s purpose: t 
Le dessein que Monsieur Locke se propose, est de montrer comment . 
les idées que nous avons des choses, se forment dans l’entendement, et | 
jusqu’ou va la certitude de nos connoissances et la probabilité de nos opin- ‘ 

ions. Cet ouvrage est d’un esprit pénétrant, qui médite beaucoup et qui 
trouve. V 
rf * Mornet, D. “Les enseignements des bibliothéque privées (1750-80),” Revue P 1 


Whistoire littéraire de la France, XVII (1910), 460. 
*™X, 134-44, from Journal de Trévoux, 1701. 
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After acknowledging the philosophical penetration of the Essai, the 
review gives a summary book by book, listing the principal points of 
each division, and laying special emphasis upon those sections which 
contain material for theological controversy. The Jesuits see a menace 
in the views expressed by Locke and are careful to use the words, 
selon M. Locke or M. Locke dit. The editor quotes Locke’s own 
words to show the danger of his theories: 


M. Locke conclut ainsi le chapitre de l’imperfection des mots: c’est le 
neuvieme de son troisieme Livre. Puis donc que les préceptes de la 
Religion naturelle sont clairs et tout-a-fait proportionnés 4 Vintelligence du 
genre humain; qwils ont rarement été mis en question, et que d’ailleurs 
les autres vérités révélées, qui nous sont instillées par des livres et par le 
moyen des langues, sont sujettes aux obscurités et aux difficultés qui sont 
ordinaires, et comme naturellement attachées aux mots, ce seroit, ce me 
semble, une chose bien-séante aux hommes de s’appliquer avec plus de 
soin et d’exactitude a l’observation des loix naturelles, et d’étre moins 
impérieux et moins décisifs, @ imposer aux autres le sens qu’ils donnent 
aux vérités, que la révélation nous propose. Cette conclusion du Philoso- 
phe est au moins suspecte: et s’il ne croit pas toutes les Sectes du 
Christianisme indifférentes, il a di sans doute s’expliquer autrement qu’il 
n’a fait (p. 142). 


Locke is thus openly accused of lack of Christian faith and is made a 
leading exponent of deistic principles. The editor indicates further 
objections to such philosophy: 


L’Auteur ne voit point de contradiction que Dieu donnat, s’il le jugeoit 
a propos, quelques degrés de pensée 4 une matiere créée. Quand on est 
dans ce sentiment, l’on n’a plus guere de chemin a faire pour en venir 
a ne pas croire d’esprits (p. 143). 


Locke had raised the question whether God might not, if He wished, 
give to matter the power of thought. His followers not only answered 
the question in the affirmative but even inferred that a material 
object might of itself have the power of thought.*® 

The Jesuit writer finds still more to criticize in Locke’s unorthodox 
theology: 


Au défaut des miracles, nous avons deux regles pour connoitre la 
vérité, scavoir la raison et l’Ecriture (according to Locke): M. Locke 
devoit en ajouter une troisieme, qui est l’Eglise dans ses définitions (p. 
144). 


* Cf. Voltaire, Lettres philosophiques, XIII (Ed. Lanson, I, 170). 
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Locke has gone too far, according to his critic, when he would appeal 
to reason rather than to church authority. The reviewer concludes by 
absolving himself from all responsibility for Locke’s views and by 
further reiterating his lack of sympathy for the ideas expressed: 


L’on ne prétend pas que l’extrait qu l’on vient de voir, soit l’abrégé 
de tout ce que contient le livre de M. Locke: on a seulement ramassé 
ici ce qu’on y a trouvé de plus singulier. On prie le Lecteur de se 
souvenir qu’en faisant extraits des Ouvrages, on n’adopte pas les senti- 
mens des Auteurs (p. 144). 


Although the general attitude is unfavorable, the contents of the book 
are well enough presented to give a good idea of the main points in 
the Essay concerning Human Understanding, provided the reader 
overlooks the theological prejudice expressed. 

The articles on Locke in the Choix reflect two opposing attitudes: 
(1) scorn of Locke’s writings as fostering unorthodox beliefs on re- 
ligious matters, (2) praise of Locke as a Christian scholar and gentle- 
man.*® But all parties acknowledge Locke’s penetrating insight and 
his clear perception of philosophical problems. An example of the 
second attitude is the Vie de Locke, Philosophe Anglois,*° written by 
Le Clerc. The Vie is probably the most important single article for 
the study of English influence in the Choix. Its fifty pages are sym- 
pathetically and attractively written and are accurate in the presenta- 
tion of fact. The article is still considered of sufficient importance to 
be cited by the Cambridge History of English Literature and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica as a source for the life and works of Locke. 

Le Clerc tells in detail the story of Locke’s life from early childhood. 
Some of this information he gained from Locke himself. He men- 
tions (p. 42) a letter which he received from Locke at London. Spe- 
cial emphasis is laid upon the philosopher’s relation to Shaftesbury. 
The French visits are discussed, in particular that of the winter of 
1675, spent at Montpellier. From this city Locke went to Paris where 
he became acquainted with M. Justel and the circle of scholars who 
met at his house. There is also a long account of the philosopher’s 
voluntary exile in Holland from 1683 until shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Locke feared that his connection with Shaftesbury 
might lead to imprisonment which would be injurious to his frail 


® The Choix, due to its orthodox attitude, gives no reflection of the immense 
influence of Locke upon the skepticism of Voltaire and the philosophes. 
™ XCI, 5-56, from Bibliothéque choisie, VI (1705). 
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health. After the overthrow of the conspiracy headed by the Duke of 
Monmouth in 1685, James II sent to The Hague the names of eighty- 
four people accused of being implicated in the conspiracy. In the list 
Locke was given the title, ‘“‘ci-devant Secretaire de Mylord Shaftes- 
bury,” although he had never officially served in that capacity. In- 
nocence did not save him from danger, and his friends secured him a 
place of hiding for several months. 

Le Clerc also discusses Locke’s life after his return to England. His 
friendly relations with the principals of the Revolution of 1688 could 
have secured him a high office, but he modestly contented himself with 
that of commissioner of appeals and refused the opportunity to be- 
come a minister or ambassador. In 1695 he was made commissioner 
of trade and plantations. He held this position for five years, re- 
signing only because his health no longer permitted continued resi- 
dence in London. However, he was frequently called to court for 
consultation with King William. 

Le Clerc discusses at length his friend’s religion and Christian death, 
probably hoping thus to combat accusations, such as those made by 
the Journal de Trévoux, against Locke’s faith. According to Le Clerc, 
the philosopher devoted the last few years of his life almost exclusively 
to the study of the Scriptures. 


L’étude de 1’Ecriture Sainte avoit produit en lui une piété trés-vive 
et trés-sincere, quoique trés-éloignée de toute affectation Il étoit 
entierement pénétré d’admiration pour la sagesse de Dieu, dans la maniere 
dont il a voulu sauver les hommes (p. 44). 


The writer reveals his Protestant sympathies by this praise of Locke’s 
piety, and in his account of Locke’s death he pays the loving tribute 
of a friend and admirer. After describing the death-bed scene, Le 
Clerc concludes: 


C’est ainsi que mourut l’un des plus excellens Philosophes de nos jours, 
qui aprés avoir pénétré presque toutes les parties de la Philosophie, et en 
avoir developpé les mysteres les plus cachés avec une finesse et une ex- 
actitude peu commune, tourna heureusement son esprit du coté de la 
Religion Chrétienne, qu’il examina dans sa source avec la méme liberté 
qu’il avoit fait les autres Sciences, et qu’il trouva si raisonnable et si belle, 
qu’il lui consacra le reste de sa vie, et tacha d’inspirer aux autres la haute 
estime qu’il en avoit congue La méme lumiere qui l’avoit conduit 
dans ses études philosophiques, le conduisit dans celle du Nouveau- 
Testament, et alluma dans son coeur une piété toute raisonnable et digne de 
celui qui ne nous a donné la raison que pour profiter de la Révélation, et 
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dont la volonté révelée suppose que nous nous servions de tout le bon-sens 
qu’il nous a donné pour la reconnoitre, pour l’admirer et pour la suivre 
(pp. 47-48). 

The result of such pious study of the Bible was the Reasonableness of 
Christianity, which Le Clerc considers the crowning glory of the 
philosopher’s career. To Biblical themes Locke applied the same im- 
partial and penetrating spirit which he had used in his study of 
philosophy. 

1670 is given as the date when Locke first began to think of the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding. However, travel and other 
affairs prevented its completion until the time of the exile in Holland. 
Le Clerc comments upon Coste’s translation: 


Ce fut l’année 1690 que son ouvrage de l’Entendement parut in-folio 

pour la premiere fois en Anglois. Il a été publié en cette méme langue 
triis fois depuis, en 1694, en 1697, et en 1700. Cette derniere année on le 
publia en Francois 4 Amsterdam chez M. Schelte. M. Coste, qui 
demeuroit alors dans la méme maison que |’Auteur, le traduisit avec beau- 
coup de soin, de fidélité et de netteté sous ses yeux, et cette version est 
trés-estimée. Elle a fait connoitre ses sentimens decd la mer, avec plus 
d’étendue que l’abrégé, qui avoit paru en 1688, ne pouvoit le faire. Comme 
l’Auteur étoit présent, il corrigea divers endroits de l’original, pour les 
rendre plus clairs et plus faciles 4 traduire, et revit la version avec 
soin; ce qui fait qu’elle n’est guere inférieure 4 !’Anglois, et qu’elle est 
souvent plus claire (pp. 31-32). 
Thus Coste’s translation had the advantage, rare for an eighteenth- 
century version, of personal supervision by the author. Le Clerc 
also mentions the English editions and Latin translation of the Human 
Understanding. Locke is praised for his fair-mindedness and his will- 
ingness to change his opinion when he found that he was mistaken. 

The Vie explains why the Treatise on Civil Government first ap- 
peared anonymously: 


M. Locke n’y avoit pas mis son nom, parce que les principes qu'il y 
établit sont contraires 4 ceux que l’on soutenoit communément en Angle- 
terre avant la révolution, et qui alloient 4 établir le pouvoir arbitraire, sans 
avoir égard a aucunes loix. I] renverse entierement cette Politique Turque, 
que bien des gens soutenoient sous des prétextes de religion, pour flatter 
ceux qui aspiroient 4 un pouvoir qui est au-dessus de la nature humaine 


(p. 33). 
This comment shows the liberal trend of Le Clerc, who was an Ar- 
minian minister and strongly opposed to the church assuming authority 
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in state affairs. He also disbelieved in the divine right of kings. In 
the Civil Government, Locke had defended the privilege of the Eng- 
lish people to choose their own king; and, therefore, the right of 
William III to the throne of England. The publication of such a 
work at a time when there were still so many Jacobite sympathizers in 
England, made its anonymity advisable. 

Locke’s treatise on coinage was published in 1691 to warn the 
English of the danger of their debased monetary system. However, 
the government did not heed his advice, and the panic of 1695 was 
the result. Le Clerc praises Locke’s ability in such practical matters: 


Il parut par-la qu’il n’étoit pas moins capable de raisonner des affaires 
ordinaires de la vie, que des choses les plus abstraites, et qu’il n’étoit 
nullement comme ces Philosophes, qui consument leur vie 4 la recherche de 
vérités purement spéculatives, et qui ne sauroient donner aucun bon avis 
dans les choses qui regardent le bien de l’Etat (p. 36). 


Unlike many abstract philosophers, he was interested in the applica- 
tion of his theories, especially when he believed that his suggestions 
could benefit the state. 

The Thoughts concerning Education was published in 1692, with 
augmented editions in 1694 and 1698, besides translations into Dutch, 
French, and Flemish. While primarily intended for England, Le 
Clerc assures the reader that the work contains a “quantité de re- 
marques utiles pour toutes sortes de nations” (p. 37). And, in fact, 
this treatise exerted influence upon both Rousseau and the Encyclo- 
pedists. 

Le Clerc thought that it would not be necessary for him to make an 
éloge of Locke, inasmuch as his works, translated into various lan- 
guages, constitute a permanent monument to his endeavor. He added 
to his article, nevertheless, the éloge sent him by an unnamed friend 
of Locke. Le Clerc’s personal friendship for the philosopher enabled 
him to testify to the truth of this éloge. Selections are here quoted 
as indicative of the esteem in which Locke was held by his con- 
temporaries: 


C’étoit ... . un profond Philosophe, et un homme propre pour les plus 
grandes affaires. Il avoit beaucoup de connoissance des Belles-Lettres 
et des manieres pleines de politesse et tout-a-fait engageantes. II savoit 
quelque chose de presque tout ce qui peut étre utile au genre humain, et 
possédoit 4 fond ce qu’il avoit étudié Personne ne prenoit moins I’air 
de maitre, ni n’étoit moins dogmatique que lui, et il ne s’offensoit nullement 
qu’on n’entrat pas dans ses opinions Il étoit le fidele serviteur, ou, 
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si l’on veut, l’esclave de la vérité, qu’il n’abandonnoit jamais, pour quoi 
que ce fat, et qu’il amoit pour elle-méme... . . 

Aussi avoit-il appris tant de choses concernant les arts et le négoce, 
qu’il sembloit en avoir fait une étude particuliere; et que ceux qui en 
faisoient profession profitoient souvent de ses lumieres, et le consultoient 
avec plaisir... .. 

Il regardoit la civilité, non-seulement comme quelque chose de con- 
venable et de propre 4 gagner les cceurs, mais comme un devoir du 
Christianisme, que l’on devoit priser davantage que l’on ne faisoit com- 
munément.... . Ceux qui recherchoient le commerce de M. Locke pour 
apprendre de lui ce qu’on pouvoit apprendre d’un homme de son savoir, 
et qui en approchoient avec respect, étoient surpris de trouver en lui, non- 
seulement les manieres d’un homme bien né, mais encore toute la politesse 
que l’on pouvoit demander. .... 

Non-seulement il gardoit exactement un secret qu’on lui avoit confié, 
mais il ne redisoit jamais ce qui pouvoit nuire, quoiqu’on ne lui efit pas 
recommandé de n’en rien dire, ni n’avoit aucune sorte d’indiscrétion ni 
d'inadvertence qui pit faire tort 4 ses amis. II étoit exact a tenir sa 
parole, et ce qu’il promettoit étoit sacré..... 

Son plus grand divertissement étoit de parler avec des gens raison- 
nables, et il recherchoit leur conversation. II avoit toutes les qualités 
qui pouvoient entretenir une agréable amitié (pp. 48-54). 


The éloge praised Locke’s kindliness and the charm of his per- 
sonality. His great knowledge, which he shared with others freely 
and undogmatically, made his opinion valued by all who knew him. 
Le Clerc gives a fairly complete picture of Locke’s life and works. 
The date is early, and the author is writing sympathetically of a per- 
sonal friend. Such a detailed account must have aided greatly in 
spreading knowledge concerning Locke on the Continent, long before 
the time of Voltaire. 

Other articles in the Choix give further indication that the French 
held Locke in high esteem. Their dates are all later than that of the 
Lettres philosophiques and show that Locke was, by 1734, well estab- 
lished in French opinion as the leading English philosopher. The 
Origine de la Fortune de M. Addison™ states that Addison, upon the 
death of Locke in 1704, was made commissioner of appeals. A note 
reads: 


Cette Place venoit d’étre occupée par le fameux Locke, qui avoit été 
appellé (sic) en méme temps 4 une plus haute fortune. 


"XL, 34, from Pour et Contre, I (1733). 
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Such praise in an article not otherwise concerned with Locke is evi- 
dence of interest in the English philosopher. Similar praise is found 
in the Dissertation sur les Poémes de MM. Boileau, Addison et de 
Voltaire.°* Le Philosophe amourcux* calls Locke the philosopher par 
excellence. An Anecdote concernant le fameux Locke** tells how a 
friend of the philosopher’s youth first betrayed his secrets and then 
stole some of his money. Later his former friend returned in great 
distress and begged Locke’s aid. He controlled his anger and thus 
revealed himself a philosopher even in the minor irritations of life. 
This anecdote, originally published in 1762, shows that Locke was 
by that time a fairly familiar figure to French readers, who were 
interested even in the minor details of his life. 

No philosopher so profoundly influenced the philosophy of Voltaire 
as did Locke. Much Voltairian psychology comes straight from the 
Human Understanding, and the famous thirteenth letter of the Lettres 
philosophiques was, because of its tendency toward deism, the chief 
cause of the suppression of that work. This letter, Voltaire asserted, 
first presented Locke to the French nation.*® However, the evidence 
of the Choix indicates that his writings first entered France by way of 
Holland, as the principal journals dealing with Locke: the Biblio- 
théque universelle, the Bibliotheque choisie, and the Histoire des 
ouvrages des savants, were all published in The Netherlands. As 
early as 1701, within the borders of France, Locke’s philosophy was 
disturbing the minds of the Jesuits of Trévoux. But, even though he 
was known in France before the Lettres philosophiques, no doubt 
Voltaire helped to popularize the theories of the English philosopher. 
The Choix makes no mention of Voltaire’s Lettre sur M. Locke, 
which was too heretical to be admitted to this orthodox journal. The 
Choix reference to Locke written about the middle of the century are 
brief and unimportant, except as they show that his fame had re- 
mained undimmed with the passing of time.*® 


“C, 163, from Mercure de France, 1745. 

* XC, 113, from Lettres sur quelques Ecrits de ce tems, VIII (1752). 

“CII, 82-83, from Journal encyclopédique, 1762. 

“ (Euvres (ed. Moland) I, 21. Mémoires (1759). Voltaire wrote: “Le 
sentiment de Locke n’avait point fait de bruit en France auparavant” (i.e. before 
the Lettres philosophiques). 

* Choix references to such philosophers as Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Hume, 
Burke, belong to a period when English influence was well established, hence are 
not included in this discussion. © 
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CONCLUSION 


The Choix, containing a large number of selections covering an ex- 
tensive period, furnishes excellent means for a chronological study of 
the English influence in France. It is evident that the wide-spread 
Anglomania of the mid-eighteenth-century was preceded by an in- 
terest in English science and philosophy. With the exception of 
Newton, who owed his prominence to Voltaire, science is treated in 
the Choix largely in selections reprinted from seventeenth-century 
periodicals. Most of the articles on science are of a popular nature. 

The vogue for English philosophy appears to have developed some- 
what later than that for science but was, nevertheless, prominent be- 
fore English literature began to be influential. Bacon acquired an 
international reputation during his lifetime. His waning fame in the 
early eighteenth century was restored by the Lettres philosophiques 
and the Encyclopédie, although the orthodox attitude of the Choix 
prevents much discussion of this revival. Scattered references to 
Hobbes date from 1616 to 1755, but he seems to have attained con- 
siderable popularity during the seventeenth century. Two long se- 
lections deal with Locke, showing that the French were interested in 
this philosopher long before Voltaire called attention to the possibilities 
of sensationalism. 

MINNIE M. MILLER. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. 





XLVI 
THE CHRISTINE OF FREDERIC SOULIE 


HRISTINE A FONTAINEBLEAU (Odéon, October 13, 1829), 
by Frédéric Soulié, has been called “le premier effort de 
V’école romantique.”? The statement must of course be taken as re- 
ferring only to the movement in the theatre, and even then needs 
qualification; but it contains a certain amount of truth. Christine 
was a “drame historique en cing actes et en vers,” written in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Romantic school. At the time of its 
production, Cromwell had not been played; Amy Robsart, besides 
being merely a dramatic adaptation of a novel of Scott, was in prose; 
so was Henri III et sa cour; Vigny’s translation of Othello, Hernani, 
and Dumas’ Christine were yet to come. The failure of Soulié’s 
Christine was complete, and the excitement of its stormy first night 
was effaced by the subsequent and more spectacular premiére of 
Hernani. As a consequence this early romantic tragedy is practically 
forgotten, though it is mentioned, with varying degrees of accuracy, 
by several of Soulié’s contemporaries, notably Dumas pére? and Jules 
Janin,® and is occasionally referred to by modern scholars.* 
Nevertheless, on account of its early date, and the expectations it 
aroused,® and because it marked the desertion of the Romantic cause 
by a man who was to attain renown in other fields, it has a distinct 
historical interest. 
When Soulié came to Paris in 1824 to storm the heights of literary 
renown, he was quite out of step with the trend of his times in lyric 
poetry. He had been nourished on the mild lyricism of the abbé 
Delille, Guiraud, Soumet, and Millevoye.* His verses were trite and 
conservative, pale echoes of inadequate masters. He nevertheless 


*Le Voleur, Aug. 20, 1838, p. 158. 

*Mes Mémoires, Paris, 1868-1883, IV, 281-283; V, 75-78, 285-291; VI, 
21-24. 

* Histoire de la littérature dramatique, Paris, 1853-1858, V, 57-63. 

“See particularly J. Marsan, La Bataille romantique [I'® sér.], Paris, 1912, 
pp. 195-198. 

*Cf. Figaro, Oct. 13, 1829. 

*Janin, op. cit., V, 21. See also Soulié’s poems Millevoye and La Nuit de 
douleur, in Amours francaises, pp. 151 and 179. 
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achieved a certain standing among literary men by his first volume, 
Amours francaises,’ and gave readings in salons.® 

In the drama he showed himself somewhat less conservative, and 
embarked upon two abortive dramatizations of Scott, in collaboration 
first with Adolphe de Leuven, then with Alexandre Dumas.® His 
Roméo et Juliette (Odéon, June 10, 1828), a tragedy in verse based 
on Shakespeare, departed from classical rules only in the last act. 
It was favorably received; but a critic remarked that if the author 
was going to depart from tradition at all, he might as well have done 
so earlier, and thus have relieved the coldness and restraint of the 
first four acts.‘° Soulié took the advice to heart,’' and resolved in his 
next play to be unhampered by the rules. 

He began work on his play before the production of his Roméo et 
Juliette, but it was more than a year after that event before he put the 
finishing touches to Christine. The account given us by Dumas of 
the relationship of his Christine to that of Soulié, while containing the 
inaccuracies inseparable from his writings, agrees in the main with the 
other evidence, and may be briefly summarized. 

Dumas, according to his account,’? on a visit to the Salon in Sep- 
tember, 1827, was impressed by two bas-reliefs by mademoiselle de 
Fauveau, one of which represented the assassination of Monaldeschi 
by the orders of Christine. He knew nothing whatever of the episode, 
but did not care to reveal his ignorance by asking questions. He spent 
the evening with his friend Soulié, who at that time was occupying 
an apartment in a sawmill, of which he was manager, in the rue 
d’Austerlitz. Recalling in the course of the evening the bas-relief of 
Monaldeschi, Dumas asked Soulié if he might consult his Biographie 
universelle. After reading the articles on Monaldeschi and Christine, 
he remarked that the story afforded material for a “drame” and 
proposed to Soulié that they undertake it in collaboration. Soulié 
declined somewhat shortly on the ground of having already pro- 
jected a play of his own on the subject, and of having been promised 
by David that he would receive the cross for the first important work 


* Paris, Ladvocat, 1824. 

* Autobiographical letter of Soulié, La Presse, Sept. 27, 1847; Th. Gautier, 
Portraits contemporains, Paris, 1898, p. 29. 

* Dumas, op cit., III, 223; IV, 267. 

* Moreau, in Courrier francais, June 16, 1828. 

™ Soulié, op. cit. 

"Op. cit., IV, 281-283. 
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he should achieve without collaboration.'* Evidently he did not fear 
the competition of Dumas, who was his junior, and who had not yet 
made his triumph with Henri II] et sa cour; for he urged him to go 
ahead with his idea of writing a play on Christine. The one who 
finished first would have the right to offer his work first to the Comé- 
die, the other could try the Odéon. When the friends parted that eve- 
ning with some coolness, it was with the understanding that each was 
to write his own Christine. 

Soulié, busy at the sawmill, and preoccupied with his Romeéc et 
Juliette, which was still hanging fire at the Comédie before its trans- 
ference to the Odéon, made slow progress. Dumas, facile by nature, 
and in urgent need of money, rushed through his play, which was ac- 
cepted for the Théatre-Frangais by acclamation. It was not, however, 
put into rehearsal at once. Picard, called into consultation, dis- 
approved of the play. ._ Mademoiselle Mars, who was to play Christine. 
lost enthusiasm for her part; Ligier, who had been assigned the rdle 
of Sentinelli, and who later played Mérula in Soulié’s Christine, left 
to join the Odéon troop. Worst of all, pressure was brought to bear 
on the Comédie to produce another play on the same subject by a 
former prefect, a M. Brault. The lead of this play had been promised 
to madame Valmonzey, who, according to Dumas, was the mistress 
of Evariste Dumoulin, dramatic critic of the Comnstitutionnel; and 
Dumoulin threatened to wreck Dumas’ play, if it was produced before 
that of Brault. Brault being mortally ill at the time, an appeal was 
made to the sympathies of Dumas, who yielded his precedence." 
Brault’s play was rushed into rehearsals, produced, and maintained 
for several performances. It attracted slight attention, being mediocre 
in quality and conservative in form.” 

Dumas occupied his period of waiting with Henri II] et sa cour, 
which scored an overwhelming success on February 10, 1829. He 
sent two balcony seats for the first night to Soulié, who neither ac- 
knowledged them nor congratulated the author on his success."® 


* The dedication of the first edition of Soulié’s Christine is as follows: 
“A mon ami CHARLES DAVID, avocat a la cour royale de Paris. Mon ami, 
Lorsque quelques personnes promettaient un grand succés a ce drame, je comptais 
te le dédier et je te le dédie, aujourd’hui que l’évenement a trompé ces espé- 
rances. C’est un droit de notre amitié. Frédéric Soulié.” Soulié received the 
cross of the Legion of Honor in 1845. 

* Dumas, op. cit., V, 75-77. 

* Cf. Ibid., VY, 285, and Courrier francais, Oct. 15, 1829, review by Moreau 
of Soulié’s Christine. 

** Dumas, of. cit., V, 286. 
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Soulié, after the performance of his Roméo et Juliette on June 10, 
1828, felt justified in giving up his position at the sawmill to devote 
himself exclusively to literary work.’* In the spring of 1829 he with- 
drew to Le Raincy for concentration on his Christine, and his retreat 
was shared, for a time at least, by Janin.** In July he was back in 
Paris, where he was present at the reading of Hugo’s Marion de 
Lorme, then called Un Duel sous Richelieu.’® His play was accepted 
by the Odéon, put into rehearsal at once, and, after several post- 
ponements, was produced on October 13, 1829. Harel, the new 
manager of the Odéon, had been active with his publicity,”° and 
expectations ran high, for it was not anticipated that the premiére 
of Christine, like that of Roméo et Juliette, would be safe and unevent- 
ful. Warned by the flatness of Brault’s conservative play, and by 
the mild reception accorded his own cautious adaptation of Shake- 
speare, Soulié had handled his subject boldly. 

The action, unlike that of the final version of Dumas’ play, all 
takes place at Fontainebleau, but with change of scene. The plot is 
complicated, but in substance it is as follows: Christine has had 
many lovers, though Monaldeschi ostensibly holds the position of 
favorite. The queen, however, is interested at the moment by the 
apparently sincere love of a young nobleman, Suénon de la Gardie, 
whose father is numbered among those she has assassinated. Monal- 
deschi, in turn, is torn between the love of Marianne, a sixteen-year- 
old girl he has seduced, and his ambition for the throne of Sweden, 
to which he aspires through his connection with Christine. Through 
a dismal labyrinth of plots and abductions, secret stairways, poison, 
swords, and daggers, with a liberal sprinkling of “Rage!”, “Damna- 
tion!” and the like, and scenic accompaniments of darkness, thunder, 
and storm, we are led to a harrowing fifth act in which the boards 
are drenched with blood, and Monaldeschi, trapped by Christine’s 
assassins, drags himself about the stage, bleeding from numerous 
wounds. Suénon, a witness to the scene, finds his devotion to Christine 
considerably shaken. Whereupon the play ends abruptly. 

The staccato tone of this depressing composition is very striking, 


™ Soulié, op. cit. 

* Janin, op. cit., V, 58. 

“Victor Hugo raconté par un témoin de sa vie (Oeuvres completes, Paris, 
1885), II, 259. 

* Pumas, op. cit., V, 285. 
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and is maintained with scarcely a moment’s relief. An example will 
show the characteristic movement: 


Marianne 
Monaldeschi! 
Monaldeschi, 4 Mérula 
Reviens. 
Mérula 
Monseigneur le défend. 
Que Dieu le sauve donc. 


Monaldeschi 
Malheur. 
Landini, descendant précipitamment. 
Jentends la reine. 
Tous. 
Dieu!® 


The doctrines of the Romantics are clearly at work in Christine. 
Though the action all takes place in a very limited time, there is 
frequent change of scene. During the first three acts these changes 
call for various settings within the palace of Fontainebleau, but in the 
fourth act the stage directions call for the interior of a cave, with prie- 
dieu and porte délabrée. A hermit is praying, and Marianne lies 
dying on a pile of straw. “On entend tomber la pluie, et de temps en 
temps le tonnerre gronde.” 

Throughout the play Soulié is much preoccupied with his contrasts. 
Especially is this apparent in Act IV, scene 3, where Mérula (bandit 
nqpolitain) and Landini (empoisonneur) are busy with spells to call 
up Beelzebub in one part of the cave, and Marianne and the hermit 
are in another, Marianne delirious, and the hermit roused from his 
prayers by the incantations of Mérula and Landini: 


Le pére Le Bel 

Damnés, je vous proscris de ]’éternel salut. 
Marianne 

Monaldeschi. 
Le pére Le Bel 

Malheur éternel! 
Landini et Mérula 
Belzébuth! 
Viens! 


"II, 8. 
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Le pére Le Bel 
Mort! 





Landini et Mérula 





Viens. 






Le pére Le Bel 
Mort! 

Landini et Mérula 

Viens. 








(La foudre éclate, la porte s’ouvre avec fracas. Christine parait, 
Marianne a son aspect tombe sur un banc de pierre dans l’angle du roc.) 
Marianne, avec un cri, et montrant Christine. 
La! 
(Elle tombe) 

Probably it was to this sort of scene that Soulié’s friends were dis- 
creetly referring when they explained his early dramatic failures on 
the score of “excés de force dramatique.”*? Even his Alexandrines can 
scarcely save certain parts of Christine from lapsing into melodrama; 
for they are so consistently hacked apart that they bear little re- 
semblance to the traditional verse form of tragedy. In the more 
connected passages they are still harsh, and far inferior to the smooth 
verses of Roméo et Juliette. 

Enjambement, however, is comparatively infrequent in Christine, 
and where it occurs it is far less striking than the famous “escalier— 
Dérobé” of Hernani: 














Car certe aucun de nous ne pourrait achever 
Cette route.” 


Qui l’approuve d’avoir presque forcé la reine 
A V’hymen, par la honte ou lui-méme il la traine.* 


As for the sources of Christine, it is one of the few plays of Soulié 
that shows no evidence of direct borrowing. History, the account ] 
of le Pére Le Bel—who, as we have noticed, appears as a character 
in the play—and a large amount of imagination seem to account for 
the bulk of Soulié’s material. If he read the historical Christine et 
sa cour of C. F. Van der Velde, he did not use it as a direct model. 
But this novel, the translation of which by Loéve-Veimars first ap- 
peared in February, 1827, and in a second edition a year later, may 

*™Soulié, op. cit. 


“Ii, 8. 
“TV, 1. 
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well explain the appearance of three tragedies and a bas-relief on 
the same subject at such close intervals. Perhaps Christine et sa 
cour directly inspired the plays of Brault and Soulié, and indirectly, 
through the bas-relief of mademoiselle de Fauveau, the Christine of 
Dumas. 

In October, 1829, when this play was produced, and when the con- 
flict between the conservatives and the radicals in the theatre was at 
its height, so startling a composition as Christine could scarcely pass 
unnoticed. It did not. Its failure was resounding. 

Janin, who had been Soulié’s first confidant in his work on the 
tragedy, and had watched its completion with eager sympathy,”° thus 
describes its reception: 


On sifflait, on riait, on hurlait, puis de temps a autre un silence énorme, 
afin que la comédienne et le comédien, maintenus par ce silence, eussent 
le loisir de se remettre et d’amener de nouveaux scandales.” 


Soulié himself wrote: 


Des mots des halles partis des loges, des apostrophes tutoyées adressées 
aux acteurs, des sifflets continus et des clameurs perpétuelles, sans qu’on 
ait pu entendre une scéne entiére de tout ce travail; voila ce qu’on 
appelle un jugement!” 


The performance, which would have been long in any case, was 
prolonged to such an extent by interruptions that the papers of the 
following day were able to carry only the briefest of notices of the 
much-heralded play, and were obliged to defer their long reviews until 
October 15. 

‘On the fourteenth, Evariste Dumoulin reported as follows in the 
Constitutionnel: 


Christine a Fontainebleau, représenté ce soir 4 l’Odéon, n’est ni une 
comédie, ni un drame, ni une tragédie; c’est une véritable mystification 
dont le public a fait justice. Ce qu’il y a de plus surprenant, c’est que 
lauteur, M. Soulié, est un jeune poéte qui avait fait preuve d’un talent 
trés-distingué. 

Moreau, in the Courrier francais of the same date, was no more 
flattering: 

Le drame prétendu historique (Christine @ Fontainebleau) qu’on a fait 
jouer ce soir 4 l’Odéon n’est qu’un long roman presque incompréhensible 

* Janin, op. cit., V, 60. 


* Ibid., V, 57. 
*F. Soulié, Christine a Fontainebleau, Paris, 1829, p. xxi. 
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et qui n’a obtenu aucun succés. On attribue cette malheureuse nouveauté 
a un jeune auteur qui avait fait preuve de talent dans un premier ouvrage, 
mais que cette fois ont complétement égaré les folles doctrines préchées 
par quelques missionnaires du romantisme.” 


The following day Dumoulin extended his comments: 


Christine & Fontainebleau, drame historique, en cinq actes et en vers, 
de M. Frédéric Soulié. 

Ainsi dit l’affiche; mais les affiches des spectacles sont comme les 
almanachs de Mathieu-Laensberg, ou comme les nouveaux dépositaires 
d’un pouvoir quelconque; elles tiennent rarement tout ce qu’elles promet- 
tent. 

Que nos lecteurs n’attendent point une analyse de la piéce nouvelle; 
elle a mis en défaut notre perspicacité, et nous confessons humblement 
notre impuissance. Hatons-nous de le déclarer: nous n’avons rien compris 
au nouvel ouvrage de M. Frédéric Soulié. 


There follows a burlesqued description of the action. 


Voila ce qu’on appelle une piéce et ce que l’affiche désigne sous le nom 
de drame historique! Le dialogue, les vers, 4 un petit nombre d’excep- 
tions prés, sont 4 la hauteur de cette espéce de salmigondis, qui a 
presque constamment excité ’hilarité, les sifflets et les huées du véritable 
public. Il serait superflu de s’appesantir sur cette pauvreté, dans laquelle 
s'est égaré, dans laquelle s’est perdu un jeune poéte qui avait déja donné 
a l’Odéon une imitation de Roméo et Juliette, ouvrage imparfait sans 
doute, mais étincelant de beautés d’un ordre trés-élevé. 


Dumoulin, if we accept Dumas’ gossip about him and madame 
Valmonzey and Brault’s Christine, might be accused of prejudice; 
but not so Moreau. “Il est vrai,” says Janin,”® “que ce M. Evariste 
Dumoulin était un maladroit et un ignorant; quant 4 M. Moreau, 
c’était un galant homme qui n’avait que faire en cette galére.” But 
Moreau is scarcely less severe than Dumoulin. In his long article in 
the Courrier francais of October 15, he ridicules the Romantic school 
and their prefaces and theories, and declares that “la chute de 
Christine 4 Fontinebleau est un terrible échec pour la nouvelle école.” 
The author of Christine has learned nothing from the failure of Amy 


* These articles, and those of the following day, are unsigned. Their au- 
thorship is attested by references in Soulié’s preface (pp. xxv-xxvi), and in 
Janin, op. cit., V, 59, confirmed by marginal notations in the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale copies of the newspapers. 

* Janin, op. cit., V, 59. 
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Robsart. The critic is astonished that three poets (Brault, Soulié, and 
Dumas, whose turn is still to come) should show interest in so ungrate- 
ful a subject. “Le parterre ne pouvant s’intéresser vivement ni a la 
reine qui exerce une vengeance atroce, ni 4 ce misérable favori qui 
recoit lachement la mort, il me semblait [at the time of Brault’s pro- 
duction] que l’auteur auquel l’histoire ne présentait que cette unique 
situation, avait besoin de trop d’effort pour remplir dramatiquement 
l’intervalle de la protase a la péripétie.” Soulié’s drama is so compli- 
cated that the most careful attention cannot follow its intricacies. 

The Gazette de France of October 15 reviewed the play no less 
scathingly, speaking of “ces niaises abominations,” and “un style 
qui. . . . n’est ni prose ni vers.” And these reviews may be taken 
as typical of the reception of Christine by the press. The Figaro of 
October 14 did what it could for Soulié’s feelings, and hoped that the 
play would receive a fairer judgment than had been accorded it on 
the first night; but the review, though sympathetic in tone, could 
hardly be called favorable. 

After making due allowance for the sharp resistance that any play 
appearing under the Romantic standard was sure to encounter at that 
date, we can say that the definitive failure of Soulié’s Christine was 
due, not so much to its dramatic innovations, as to its obscurity and 
the ungrateful nature of the subject matter. Even Janin, writing many 
years later, called the play as a whole “une ceuvre informe, un monstre 
4 deux tétes, un conte, moins voisin du drame que du cauchemar.’’*° 


It must have taken no small degree of courage for the actors of 
the first night of Christine, among whom were mademoiselle Georges 
and Lockroy, to face the public again in the same play; yet the play 
attained five performances. On October 15 the Odéon was crowded. 
“Tout Paris voudra voir cette monstruosité,” observed the Courrier 
francais the next day. 

Soulié, as one can readily imagine, was in despair at the utter 
failure of the play over which he had labored so long. “J’avais fait 
cet ouvrage avec amour,” he said;*! “‘je fus désolé, désolé surtout de 
l’abandon des journalistes, qui, aprés nous avoir poussés, nous autres 
jeunes gens, dans une voie d’affranchissement, désertérent la cause a 
son premier essai.” And it must indeed have been difficult for him, 


© Ibid., V, 59. 
™ Autobiographical letter, La Presse, Sept. 27, 1847. 
“Cf. particularly Courrier francais of Oct. 15, 1829. 
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after having been flattered for his Roméo et Juliette, after having been 
considered one of the most promising members of the new generation, 
to find himself suddenly alone with his failure. The Classicists were 
jubilant; the Romanticists were carefully silent. 

Only one voice was lifted in his behalf. That enigmatical char- 
acter, Henri (or Hyacinthe) de Latouche, addressed the following 
curious letter to Soulié by way of the public press: 

Monsieur Frédéric Soulie [said the Figaro of October 16] nous com- 
munique la lettre suivante: 

“Monsieur, 

Dans plusieurs des journaux qui rendent compte ce matin de votre der- 
niére tragédie, mon nom se trouve cité 4 cété du vétre avec des éloges qui 
ressemblent 4 un contraste.5? Je suis affligé d’un tel rapprochement. J’aur- 
ais préféré, pour un futile article de la Revue de Paris, une toute autre oc- 
casion de succés. Un article est facile 4 faire, monsieur; une tragédie, méme 
attaquable, devient plus que jamais l’oeuvre du talent. Mon triomphe 
porte envie 4 votre disgrace. 

“Mais je ne voudrais point qu’il restét dans votre esprit quelques im- 
pressions facheuses de ces hasards de noms et de dates. Je n’ai pas 
Vhonneur d’étre connu de vous; et cependant les travaux d’un poéte et 
le goat d’un amateur pour les lettres nous rendent un peu moins étrangers 
que ne seraient ici des gens du monde qui se rencontreraient. Ne trouvez- 
vous pas qu’entre les personnes occupés d’art passionnément il s’établit 
une vague parenté, et ne comprendrez-vous pas sans peine que je sois 
jaloux d’entretenir ’harmonie de ces rapports secrets? Ces liens-la se 
ressérent [sic] quelquefois 4 notre insu: j’en ai fait l’épreuve a la premiére 
représentation de Christine. On a vu des revers, méme passagers, nous 
gagner des amitiés durables, et meilleures que les complaisances et les 
engouemens. Chacun a fait l’expérience que nos chagrins nous récon- 
cilient nos ennemis avec nous; on n’a pas souhaité le malheur, on peut 
avoir 4 le remercier. Le vétre, monsieur, effacé d’avance par un succés 
déja obtenu, affermira vos pas dans la carriére. Tenez-moi, je vous prie, 
malgré l’inopportunité des louanges de mes amis, de mes comarades, pour 
une des personnes qui voient le mieux dans Roméo et le Juliette et dans vos 
Poésies un gage de haute espérance pour l’avenir de notre scéne. 

“Ce n’est pas vous qui me ferez le tort de supposer que, pour avoir 
trouvé risibles quelques prétentions et quelques ridicules 4 la mode, je 
veuille abjurer le protestantisme nouveau. La liberté littéraire sera aussi 
constamment l’objet de mes voeux que la liberté politique; mais les 
hommes et les doctrines ne me paraissent inséparables que dans les cot- 
teries [sic]. La religion de Shakspeare sera toujours belle, malgré son 


“Cf. particularly Courrier francais of Oct. 15, 1829. 
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parti-prétre intolérant et rodomont. C’est ainsi qu’on peut, je crois, 
hononer le Seigneur sans adorer tous les lévites; et c’est ainsi qu’en 
méditant l’histoire de notre pays pendant les dix derniéres années de 
lautre siécle je dis quelquefois pour ma part: nos odieux révolution- 
naires, mais toujours notre glorieuse révolution. 

“La révolution du théatre vous placera au nombre de ses conquérans. 
Combattre en plein jour et 4 vos risques et périls est déja un titre 
d’honneur. Heureux, par le tems qui passe, et a travers tant d’immortels 
anonymes, de génies subjuguant le siécle au coin de leur feu, heureux qui 
tombe, s’il tombe de haut. 

“Agréez, etc. 

H. de Latouche. 
Paris, ce 15 octobre 1829.” 


The article in the Revue de Paris to which Latouche referred was, 
of course, his famous De la Camaraderie littéraire, which, with re- 
markable timeliness, had appeared at almost precisely the date of 
Soulié’s failure at the Odéon, and was creating a sensation.** 

At first reading this letter seems to be a sincere gesture of friendli- 
ness. M. Chaboseau, if he had noticed it in his articles on Latouche,** 
might have argued that here was further proof that his hero was not 
so black as he had been painted. But if the letter was sincere, why 
did Latouche send it to the newspaper direct, and not to Soulié per- 
sonally? That this was his procedure is shown clearly by Soulié’s 
reply, which we shall note below. And if Latouche’s impulse was 
friendly, could he not realize that after only one performance so 
proud a man as Soulié would scarcely be ready to admit that his 
tragedy was a complete failure? A. any rate, pity and lofty gener- 
osity were hardly likely to conciliate a deeply wounded and mortified 
author. 

Whatever may have been at the back of Latouche’s mind when he 
wrote his letter, there can be not the slightest doubt of how Soulié 
received it. In the Figaro of October 17, the following appeared: 


M. Soulié nous prie d’insérer la lettre suivante, qu’il adresse 4 M. de 
Latouche. 
“Monsieur, 


* Revue de Paris, 1829, VII, 103. For this article and the stir it created, 
see L. Séché, Le Cénacle de Joseph de Lorme. I. Victor Hugo et les Poétes. 
. . . Paris, 1912, chap. vi. 

“Un Grand Méconnu: Henri da Latouche, Mercure de France, 15 fév., 1924; 
Latouche réhabilité, ibid., \** oct., 1928. 
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“Le Messager des Chambres m’a averti hier soir que j’avais regu une 
lettre de vous, Figaro m’apprend ce matin que je la lui communique. 
Permettez-moi de répondre avec la méme discrétion aux confidences 
pleines d’amitié que vous voulez bien me faire dans cette lettre, dont 
je serais trop heureux de posséder une copie de votre main. 

“Non, monsieur, je n’ai pas pensé un moment que vous ayez voulu 
lancer dans votre article de la Revue de Paris, des épigrammes contre un 
auteur que vous prenez tant de plaisir 4 plaindre. Je sais trop bien que 
le malheur est respectable 4 vos yeux, et que vous n’en voulez guére 
qu’aux succés. Je m’estime heureux en méme tems que votre lettre ait 
été inspirée par le facheux résultat de la premiére représentation de 
Christine ; car aujourd’hui, aprés la troisiéme épreuve, j’aurais 4 craindre 
que de nombreux applaudissemens, sans doute mal-avisés, ne me priv- 
assent de cette aimable parenté qui nous unit 4 notre insu, et de cette 
douce compassion dont vous m’accablez par la voie des journaux. 

“Sans doute, il m’est doux, monsieur, de trouver un appui dans un 
homme dont le nom si connu apprendra 4 toute la France que je ne suis 
pas tout-a-fait indigne de pitié. Cela m’a d’autant plus touché, qu’il 
n’est que trop vrai que je suis seul de ma coterie. Si ce pauvre drame 
de Christine, hué, sifflé, bafoué, apostrophié par le public, flagellé et 
déchiré dans quelques journaux, n’en était pas une preuve suffisante, votre 
lettre n’y laisserait aucun doute. Hélas! oui, monsieur, j’ai voulu tout 
seul essayer de satisfaire aux impatiences de l’époque. J’avais pensé 
qu’on me saurait quelque gré d’avoir consumé de longs jours a un travail 
tout au moins consciencieux. 

“Je me suis grossiérement trompé. Cela m’est pardonnable, puisque 
trois mille personnes ont consacré mon erreur aux représentations qui 
ont suivi le premier jugement si calme et si impartial du public. Enfin, 
tcujours est-il vrai, que je suis tombé, tombé de haut, comme vous le 
dites, et par-dessus tout, tombé dans vos bras. A votre premier ouvrage, 
comptez sur une franche réciprocité. 

“Recevez donc, monsieur, mes remercimens pour votre aimable lettre, 
et croyez 4 la vérité des sentimens que m’inspire la sincérité des vétres. 

Frédéric Soulié, 
Auteur de Christine a Fontainebleau.” 


If Latouche wrote his article in malice, and not merely with an 
astonishing absence of tact, he found more than his match in Soulié; 
for whatever Soulié’s shortcomings as a dramatic poet, there is no 
denying his brilliance in invective.* 


*It is apparently to this quarrel that Dumas refers: “Les amitiés de Soulié, 
a cette époque (ca. 1824), étaient, en littérature, Jules Lefévre et Latouche— 
Latouche, avec lequel il se brouilla si cruellement depuis, 4 propos de Christine” 
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Seven years after this exchange, Soulié professed to feel grateful 
for having been publicly dissociated by Latouche from the “cama- 
raderie,” but his words showed that the incident still rankled. He 
wrote, in La Presse of October 31, 1836: 


A lépoque ot M. de Latouche triomphait dans la Revue de Paris, je 
succombais au théatre de l’Odéon .. . . M. de Latouche, me voyant par 
terre, m’écrivit tout doucereusement par les journaux qu’il n’avait point 
voulu me battre, et que je n’étais pas de ceux qu’il avait entendu ridi- 
culiser dans son article de la camaraderie. Que Dieu lui pardonne d’avoir 
voulu promener sa patte de chat sur mes blessures saignantes! Quant 
a moi, je ne m’en souviens plus aujourd’hui que comme d’un service. 
Je prends acte de la lettre de M. de Latouche, et je me tiens pour dit 
que je n’ai jamais fait partie de ce qu’on appelle la camaraderie. 


This clear-cut statement is furthermore interesting for what it shows 
us of Soulié’s stand with regard to the Romantic movement. If we 
think of Romanticism as a state of mind or a point of view, he was 
unquestionably in many respects a Romantic; but he did not belong 
to the clique of Hugo worshippers, and he did not practise their 
“camaraderie.” Of this we shall have more to say in connection with 
the preface to Christine. 

Perhaps it would have been more magnanimous on Soulié’s part if 
he had sadly laid his Christine aside, published no preface, and set 
to work in a chastened mood on a better work. According to one 
writer, this is precisely what he did.** Unfortunately for the validity 
of this testimony, Soulié was still proclaiming, after several undeniable 
successes on the stage and in the novel, that Christine was the best 
thing he had written;*’ and not only so, but he published his play 





(op. cit., III, 240). Latouche’s statement “je n’ai pas l’honneur d’étre connu 
de vous” seems to invalidate Dumas’ earlier dating of a friendship between 
Soulié and Latouche. The quarrel is also referred to in Maurice Champion’s 
wholly inadequate biography of Soulié, Frédéric Soulié, sa vie et ses ouvrages, 
Paris, 1847, p. 13, where Soulié’s sarcastic shaft about “tombé dans vos bras” 
is given in a much garbled form, and the occasion of the incident is said to be 
Roméo et Juliette. Champion is apparently merely passing on the mistake 
made by Charles de Matharel in his article on Soulié, Le Siécle, 27 sept., 1847. 

*A Racot, Portraits d’hier, Paris, 1887, p. 215. 

* Autobiographical letter, La Presse, 27 sept., 1847. This letter is undated, 
but internal evidence places its composition in 1834. Janin (op cit., V, 59) 
confuses the date of writing with the date of publication, and says that 
Soulié made this declaration about Christine twenty years after the failure. 
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promptly after the disaster at the Odéon,** with a preface that for 
sheer fury is a worthy pendant to his letter to Latouche, and predeces- 
sor to the Mémoires du Diable with which he was to galvanize Paris 
in 1837. In some respects this preface, with its general onslaught 
upon critics, first night audiences, and the Romantics, is more inter- 
esting and significant than the play itself.*® 

By the time Soulié wrote his preface, Christine was definitely a 
failure. The crowds at the second and third performances, to whose 
presence he had hopefully pointed in his letter to Latouche, had clearly 
been drawn to the Odéon only out of curiosity. He did not, there- 
fore, attempt to dispute the failure of the play, but he did—and 
most arrogantly—decline to accept the judgment either of the public 
or of the critics. 

After a quotation from Horace, the preface begins: 


C’est en vérité un pitoyable métier que celui d’auteur dramatique; si 
quelqu’un veut en savoir quelque chose, qu’il lise cette préface, c’est mon 
histoire. 


The author goes on to describe his country retreat at Le Raincy, 
with its lessons of contrast in nature and society. He pictures him- 
self as suddenly seized with the inspiration for a drame—in reality, 
we must remember, he had gone to De Raincy to complete a play al- 
ready planned. 


Il faut bien le dire, ce ne sera plus l’heure des poétiques .. . . La pré- 
sence du vrai sera trop solennelle pour qu’il y ait souvenir de convenances 
d’art .... Et, comme la vérité que le poéte sait voir et réfléter est un mél- 
ange de beau et de laid . . . . il voudra faire un drama ou tout cela se 
trouvera.” 


In other words, he would have us believe that it was the contrasts 
in life and in nature, and the solemn presence of Truth itself, that 
inspired the violences and the departures from tradition of Christine. 
Interesting as this is, it is not convincing. That “mélange de beau et 
de laid” has a suspiciously familiar ring, especially as we know that 
Soulié was well acquainted with the leaders of the Romantic group, 
and was to a certain extent publicly identified with it. 

He speaks of the misfortunes of the conscientious poet who tries 
to present historical characters as they really were, without benefit 


Lemoine, 1829. Bibliographie de la France, 19 déc., 1829. 
* Cf. J. Marsan, op. cit., p. 197. 
* p. iv. 
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of their traditional glorification: “Singuliére disposition du peuple, 
qui ne peut croire aux infirmités sous la pourpre.”’ * 

He then proceeds to attack his audience. “II faut le reconnaitre, le 
public n’aime plus son bonheur: il va vers la plaisir déja dupé.” *? 
The literary public, which for practical purposes coincides with the 
first night audience, is composed of three classes. “Il y a d’abord une 
sorte d’hommes qui regardent l’art dramatique comme une lice a trois 
cétés, qu’ils appellent les trois unités.”** Ceux dont je viens des vous 
parler sont la plébe des beaux-esprits, ils sont en si grand nombre 
qu’on n’en connait pas un. Pourtant la masse a un nom, elle s’appelle 
classique.” ** 

His description of the second class is particularly interesting in that 
is seems to refer to the Romantics, whom he now renounces. In this 
description one hears an echo of the salons which he has frequented, 
perhaps of the famous meeting at which Hugo read Marion de Lorme ; 
one feels, too, in the biting words, the spirit which animated De la 
Camaraderie littéraire: 


Passons aux aristocrates de ce public. Ils sont peu nombreux, quelques 
soleils et un dieu! Venez les entendre lorsqu’ils s’écoutent entre eux. 
Pour leurs productions, l’admirable est presque une injure, le sublime 
est le plus bas leurs éloges, et vraiment c’est un beau spectacle de les voir 
arriver au hurlement laudatif par les degrés du ravissant, de Vétourdissant, 
du renversant, du miraculeux, et de immense.” 


This passage bears a striking resemblance to one from an article 
which Balzac contributed to La Mode a year later, November 20, 
1830. After a reading by a poet in one of these gatherings, says 
Balzac, 


dans un murmure universel et violent, passent et brillent comme des 
éclairs & travers la tempéte: ‘Ravissant!—Miraculeux!—Immense!— 
Prodigieux!’ Un certain soir j’avais préparé avec adresse: Renversant! 
Le mot fut accuelli, mais je fus détréné par Etourdissant! qui fut mieux 
lancé et plus goiitté ... . Miraculeux et immense est le moins que vous 
devez 4 une élégie de quinze vers ou 4 une ode de trois strophes.” 


+ ee. 

“pb. xiii. 

* p. xiv. 

<2 

“ p. xv, Xvi. 

“Des Salons littéraires, Oeuvres completes, Lévy ed., XXII, 195. 
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It is not unlikely that Balzac had read Soulié’s preface, had been 
struck by the passage, and had enlarged upon it for his article in La 
Mode. However this may be, it is clear that both he and Soulié were 
following in the wake of Latouche, and joining the ever-growing band 
of those who, while approving of the new ideas in poetry and the 
theatre, yet dared to lift up their voices in criticism of the “cama- 
raderie” of “quelques soleils et un dieu.” 

Soulié is not so unjust as to deny any talent to the Romantics: it 
is to the worshippers rather than to the high priests that he objects: 


Il est pénible que trois ou quatre hommes de talent vrai et puissant se 
laissent élire les chefs de cette nobilace d’écrivains impuissans et faux, sans 
s’apercevoir, ces rois littéraires, que pour s’étre faits [sic] quelques serfs, ils 
ont perdu tout un peuple.” 


The third of the classes into which he divides his audience is de- 
scribed as follows: 


Deux cents élégans de café qui suppriment le monsieur devant tous 
les noms comme s’ils parlaient toujours d’un goujat ou d’un grand homme. 
Fort vaniteux de ne rien faire, de n’avoir rien fait, et de se dire usés. 
Fort connus au théatre du boulevard pour y lutter de gestes et de paroles 
avec les interrupteurs du paradis.“ 


The first class (les classiques) are armed with “le sifflet,”” the second 
(les aristocrates ) with “ricanement,” the third, with “blague,” and to 
their tender mercies poor Christine is cast. 

For his story of the first night, Soulié tells a parable of a man 
arrested by the Inquisition, but torn from his custodians by the mob 
and murdered before he can be tried. So, he says, it was with 
Christine: it was condemned unheard, for in the uproar which ob- 
tained, it was physically impossible to hear the larger part of the 
work. 

Having demolished his audience, he turns to the critics, and replies 
specifically and scathingly to the reviews of the Gazette, the Constitu- 
tionnel, and the Courrier francais, addressing Moreau and Dumoulin 
by name. A significant passage stands out: 


Chercher le motif de la colére haineuse des journaux serait folie a 
un homme qui ne touche aux ambitions de personne, qui n’a point fait 
de profession de foi littéraire, qui n’écrit dans aucun journal, ne fait de 
lecture dans aucun salon, et n’a ni pension du roi, ni maitresse au théatre.* 


“ p. xvi. “ p. xxiii. 
* p. xvi, xvii. 
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“Ni pension du roi” may well be intended for Hugo, while “ni 
maitresse au théatre” seems an attempt to be offensive to Dumoulin. 
As for the rest, it is clearly intended to serve notice that he dissociates 
himself from the Romantic clique. However untrue some of his 
statements may be with regard to his past, they are significant for 
his future. From Christine on, Soulié is careful not to identify him- 
self with any group bound together by a common literary creed. He 
made, it is true, several contributions to /’Europe littéraire (1833- 
1834), an ardent supporter of the Romantics; but /’Europe littéraire 
paid well, and Soulié was chiefly interested, at that time and later, 
in financial profit. There is nothing to show that he was particularly 
friendly to Nodier, or Hugo, or others of the “pures’” who likewise 
contributed. On the other hand, there are on record distinctly un- 
pleasant remarks about Soulié by Sainte-Beuve in 1829, by Hugo 
in 1832.°° Latouche contributed to l’Europe littéraire, and we know 
how Soulié felt about him, in 1829 and even in 1836.°? 

Such literary creed as Soulié himself held is well summed up in a 
passage from a book he wrote five years after Christine: 


Qui sait quelque chose a l’époque ou nous vivons? qui peut répondre 
qu’une chose est bonne ou mauvaise? qui oserait écrire au bord d’un 
chemin: voici la vraie route .... Que faire? que dire donc? quelle 
route suivre? Heélas! faire ce que j’ai fait, jeter sa plume au vent et 
suivre le chemin ow elle nous méne: le hasard est plus sage que les 
hommes.” 


From time to time Soulié reminded his readers of his position with 
regard to the Romantics by jibes at their theories or pretensions. In 
a dedicatory letter to Janin in Le Port de Créteil, dated October 1, 
1833, he observes maliciously: 


Je voudrais avoir 4 te dire, pour n’étre pas en arriére de la marche de 
notre siécle et de la portée des écrits de nos bons amis, que ce livre est 
le résultat d’une haute vue morale, religieuse ou politique; j’aurais méme 
désiré, aprés l’avoir composé, y découvrir que j’avais inventé un genre, 
creusé une nouvelle route, élargi le sol littéraire; mais je n’ai pas eu le 
bonheur de trouver 4 mon ceuvre une de ces destinations supérieures ou 


“ Sainte-Beuve, letter to Hugo, 27 oct., 1829; Revue de Paris, 1904, VI, 759. 
Hugo, letter to Sainte-Beuve, 12 juin, 1832; Victor Hugo, Correspondance, Paris, 
1896, p. 290. 

"For l’Europe littéraire, its policies and contributors, see T. R. Palfrey, 
L’Europe littéraire, Paris, 1927. 

" Le Magnétiseur, Paris, 1834, I, 154, 156. 
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une de ces pensées profondes a laquelle les habiles rattachent si artisti- 
quement les récits les plus disparates. 


In Le Conseiller d’Etat (1835), he presents a character named 
Antoni, and through him takes a fling at the romantic hero, and in- 
cidentally at his old friend Dumas: 


Hélas! Madame, reprit le jeune homme d’une voix sombre et en 
fatalisant son regard, je m’appelle Antoni... . 

M. Antoni Leroux est frappé d’Antoninisme. Il est jeune, il est beau, 
il est triste, il a un poignard dans sa poche, il a un regard fatal, un amour 
qui tue, et par-dessus tout, il s’appelle Antoni. La seule chose qui le 
géne dans la fatalité de son existence c’est d’étre si cruellement apparenté; 
cest d’avoir pére, mére, fréres, soeurs, tantes, oncles, cousins, cousines, 
de ne pas marcher seul enfin dans le désert du monde, avec son dme 
isolée et son nom a qui ne répond aucune voix amie.” 


Les Mémoires du Diable (1837-1838) abound in quips at the ex- 
pense of romantic foibles. The case of Fernand, a young man “gaté 
par une mauvaise littérature,” will serve as a single example: 


Etant encore au collége, ou il avait lu les Brigands de Schiller, ce mon- 
sieur s’était pris d’amour pour les longues figures errantes des détrousseurs 
de grands chemins . . . Bientét . . . il lui tomba dans les mains le détestable 
roman de Faublas, et voici Fernand se créant dans toutes les loges de 
lOpéra des marquises de B. . . . Une autre fois, aprés avoir dévoré 
Werther, Fernand s’imagina qu’il devait se tuer d’amour. . . . L’histoire 
des guerres de la révolution faillit faire engager Fernand en temps de 
paix, et, s'il efit pu traverser la Garonne sans haut-le-coeur, il se serait 
fait marin pour rivaliser avec Améric Vespuce ou le capitaine Cook.™ 


The “muse” and the “femme incomprise” he ridiculed in L’Ame 
méconnue.*® 

To return to the preface to Christine. Soulié concludes his de- 
nunciations by explaining why he writes a preface: 


S’il a fait une préface, ce n’est pas pour entreprendre la défense 
littéraire de son drame, mais pour expliquer comment ce drame aurait pu 
tomber toujours et dans tous les cas et quel que fit son mérite. C’est 
surtout pour déclarer qu’il n’accepte pas le jugement du public ni celui 
des journaux, et, pour en revenir au point d’ou il est parti, pour prouver 
que c’est véritablement un pitoyable métier que celui d’auteur drama- 
tique.” 


"Ed. of Gossenlin, 1841, p. 48. 

* Constitutionnel ed., 1857, I, 168. 

= Les Frangais peints par eux-mémes, Paris, 1840, I, 309. 
“P. xxvii. 
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Dumas tells a story which is an agreeable epilogue to the angry 
recriminations of the Odéon disaster. Although his memory plays 
him false in one or two respects, as we shall presently note, it seems 
hardly likely that he invented the whole story, for he told it in two 
different places,°’ with only minor differences of detail, and on both 
occasions with a warmth and a sincerity that cannot be denied. It 
is worth a summary—and a correction or two. 

After the failure of Soulié’s play, in October, 1829, and while 
the Comédie was holding up Dumas’ Christine and insisting on an- 
other reading, Dumas received the following letter from Harel, di- 
rector of the Odéon: 


Mon cher Dumas, que dites-vous de cette idée de mademoiselle Georges: 

Jouer immédiatement votre Christine sur le méme théatre et avec les 
mémes acteurs qui ont joué la Christine de Soulié? 

Quant aux conditions, c’est vous qui les ferez. 

Ne vous préoccupez pas de cette idée que vous étranglez la piéce d’un 
ami; elle est morte hier de sa belle mort. 

Votre tout dévoué, 


Above this letter Dumas wrote, Harel. 


Mon cher Frédéric, lis cette lettre. 
Quel brigand que ton ami Harel! 
A toi, 
Alex Dumas. 


and sent it by messenger to Soulié’s apartment at the sawmill. An 
hour later, the reply came back, written at the bottom of Harel’s 
letter: 


Mon cher Dumas, 

Harel n’est pas mon ami, c’est un directeur. 

Harel n’est pas un brigand, c’est un spéculateur. 

Je ne ferais pas ce qu’il fait, mais je lui conseillerais de le faire. 

Ramasse les morceaux de ma Christine,—et il y en a beaucoup, je t’en 
préviens,—jette-les dans la hotte du premier chiffonnier qui passera, et 
fais jouer ta piece. 

Tout a toi, 

F. Soulié. 


Thus authorized, Dumas felt justified in accepting the offer of 
Harel, and the play was put in rehearsal. Soulié was present at the ré- 


* Op. cit., V, 289-291, and VI, 21-24; and in a letter to Charles Matharel, 
Le Siécle, 28 sept., 1847. 
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pétition générale, and encountering Dumas after the last act, greeted 
him with open arms and a generous recognition of the younger man’s 
genius. He then warned Dumas of a cabal against the play, and 
asked him for fifty tickets. He planned to bring a claque of work- 
men from his sawmill. At once Dumas handed over a large block 
of tickets, without counting, and without feeling the slightest doubt 
of the use to which Soulié would put them. 

On the first night, Soulié and his workmen were there, and valiantly 
and noisily drowned with their applause every hostile movement. 
“Un masque sur le visage,” says Dumas, “je n’eusse pas osé faire 
pour le succés de ma propre piéce ce qu’il faisait, lui!” 

C. Chavigny, commenting on Dumas’ story as related in Le Siécle 
of September 28, 1847, says that he was present at the first night of 
Dumas’ Christine and that in his opinion not ten tickets were sold 
at the box office, the rest being distributed by the management for 
the support of the play; so that Soulié and his scieurs-de-long, if they 
were there, did not play such an important part as Dumas indicated.** 

This testimony hurts Dumas’ story very little, but unfortunately 
there is a more serious objection. It is that at the time of Dumas’ 
Christine Soulié had given up the sawmill business, and was not 
living in the rue d’Austerlitz (“a la scierie de la gare’”’)*® but at 31, 
boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. “Soulié et co., f. menuiserie par mécani- 
que, rue d’Austerlitz prés la barriére de la Gare” had been succeeded 
by Dupin et Dallemagne, of the same business and the same address.*° 


Even these facts, while they throw a little doubt on Dumas’ anec- 
dote, do not invalidate its essentials. Dumas did not send Harel’s 
letter to Soulié’s address in the rue d’Austerlitz: that much, but 
only that much, we can disprove. For is it not possible, and even 
likely, that Soulié, even after leaving the sawmill, was still on friendly 
enough terms with its operatives to call upon them for such a service 
as the support of a friend’s play? And Soulié’s letter, quoted by 
Dumas, is very convincing; it is just the sort of thing, if we may 
judge by many others of his letters, that he would have delighted 
to write. After telling his story, Dumas bursts out with a sincerity 
and a warmth that carry conviction: 


® Echo de la littérature et des beaux-arts, 1847, VIII, 316. 

* Dumas, op. cit., V, 290. 

“See Bottin for 1828, 1829, and 1830. The Bottin appeared in January 
of its year. 
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O cher coeur d’ami! chare ame loyale! peu t’ont connu, peu t’ont ap- 
précié; mais, moi qui t’ai connu, moi qui t’ai apprécié, de ton vivant, 
je t’ai défendu; aprés ta mort, je te glorifie!™ 


Soulié’s Christine had only a negative and ephemeral effect on the 
development of the Romantic theatre; but if the play had succeeded, 
he might have been encouraged to continue with a group of writers 
with whom he had slight temperamental affinity. As it was, he turned 
to the novel, to the roman-feuilleton, to plays treating realistically 
the manners of his time. And if these works, written in haste and 
with a view to immediate success, have not stood the test of time, 
they at least brought him a very real contemporary renown and 
exercised an appreciable influence upon the literature of his day. 

Harotp M. Marcu 

Yale University 


"Op. cit., VI. 24. 

















XLVII 
BALZAC AND SAINTE-BEUVE 


O MANY false and misleading statements concerning the his- 

toric literary feud between Balzac and Sainte-Beuve have 
found acceptance that it seems important to reopen the question 
in an attempt to arrive at the real facts. 

There are three well-known documents in the quarrel: first, 
Sainte-Beuve’s criticism of Balzac in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of November 15, 1834; second, Balzac’s review of the first volume 
of Port-Royal, appearing in his Revue parisienne of August 25, 
1840, and, lastly, Sainte-Beuve’s tempered eulogy of Balzac in the 
Constitutionnel, September 2, 1850, shortly after the novelist’s 
death. But these represent only a few aspects of a drama which, 
it must be admitted, at times bordered on the burlesque, and which 
is complicated by a number of apparently extraneous factors. 

In the “duel 4 la plume” between the two authors it was Balzac 
who spoke the first words, which were quite complimentary. Re- 
ferring to Sainte-Beuve in 1830 and 1831, he characterized him as 
“ce critique si remarquable’! and as a “talent consciencieux.’? 

Sainte-Beuve’s first reference to Balzac came more than three 
years later, in an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes of November 
15, 1834, entitled ““M. de Balzac. (La Recherche de l’absolu)’”® 
signed “‘C.-A.,” (i.e. C.-A. Sainte-Beuve). While ostensibly a 
review of la Recherche de l’absolu, which had just been published, 
this article is in reality a study of all Balzac’s works which had 
thus far appeared. It presents a keen analysis of Balzac in his 
earlier manner and is on the whole rather favorable than other- 
wise. 

Sainte-Beuve begins by explaining that he has seen fit to include 
Balzac among his contemporary portraits because he is the most 
prolific, the most popular, and the most typical novelist of his day: 


Il est temps d’en venir, dans cette galerie qui sans cela resterait trop 
incomplete, au plus fécond, au plus en vogue des romanciers contemporains, 
au romancier du moment par excellence, 4 celui qui réunit en si grand 
nombre les qualités et les défauts de vitesse, d’abondance, d’intérét, de 
hasard et de prestige, que ce titre de conteur et de romancier suppose.‘ 


1 (Euvres complétes, Paris, 1869-1876, XXII, 181 (May 29, 1830). 
2 [bid., XXIII, 180 (January 29, 1831). 
3 TV, 440-458. 4 Ibid., p. 440. 
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The critic follows his usual method by first sketching the sub- 
ject’s early life and writings, and then, after concluding these 
preliminaries, launches into his criticism of Balzac’s qualities and 
defects. Sainte-Beuve considers les Chouans the novelist’s first 
satisfactory work, though it is too obviously an imitation of Scott 
and Cooper: 


Les Derniers Chouans [sic] offrent seuls pour la premiére fois du pitto- 
resque, de l’entente dramatique, des caractéres vrais, un dialogue heureux; 
par malheur, limitation de Walter Scott et de Cooper est évidente.‘ 


La Physiologie du Mariage is in decidedly questionable taste: 


L’auteur y rajeunit 4 la moderne un sujet usé¢; il n’échappe pourtant pas 
toujours a des plaisanteries devenues vulgaires. La morale scrupuleuse 
en est exclue, dés le titre, et il n’en faut pas parler.® 


In /a Peau de Chagrin, les Célibataires (le Curé de Tours), Eugénie 
Grandet and la Recherche de l’'absolu, after beginning with admirable 
descriptions and character studies, the author, yielding to his 
unbridled imagination, is wont to forget his realism in an improb- 
able and purely fantastic conclusion: 


La plupart de ses commencements sont a ravir; mais ses fins d’histoire 
dégénérent ou deviennent excessives. Il y a un moment, un point ot 
malgré lui il s’emporte. Son sang-froid d’observateur lui échappe; une 
détente lui part, pour ainsi dire, au-dedans du cerveau et enléve 4 cent 
lieues les conclusions: ainsi dans sa Recherche de l’Absolu, ... ainsi dans 
ses excellents Célibataires, oi son chanoine Troubert se grossit et s’exagére 
vers la fin au point de nous étre donné comme un petit Richelieu. Le 
hasard et l’accident sont pour beaucoup jusque dans les meilleures pro- 
ductions de M. de Balzac.’ 


Sainte-Beuve’s most severe criticism is reserved for Balzac’s 
style and diction, which he finds overexuberant, involved and in- 
accurate; he scores particularly his misuse of ex for the personal 
possessive: 


M. de Balzac n’a pas le dessin de la phrase pur, simple, net et définitif; 
il revient sur ses contours, il surcharge, il a un vocabulaire incohérent, 
exubérant, o les mots bouillonnent et sortent comme au hasard, une 
phraséologie physiologique, des termes de science, et toutes les chances 
de bigarrures..... Souvent la phraséologie flexible, ot il se joue, en- 
traine M. de Balzac, et il nous file de ces longues phrases sans virgules 4 


5 Ibid., pp. 446-447. ? Ibid., p. 449 &. 
6 Ibid., p. 448. 
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perdre haleine..... M. de Balzac a fréquemment, et 4 son insu peut- 
étre, l'image lascive, le coup de pinceau vagabond et sensuel..... 
Volontiers, du milieu de ses beaux salons, il nous reporte sans gotit a des 
objets, 4 des termes tout-a-fait répugnants, désobligeants; il lui revient, 
et il nous revient 4 nous, en ces moments, comme une forte odeur de sa 
premiére maniére; Crébillon fils se ressouvient de Rétif. Enfin, il y a en 
grammaire une faute insoutenable qu’ii pratique constamment et par 
systéme: au rebours des écrivains d’aujourd’hui qui ont mis le son, sa, 
ses partout, qui disent 4 propos d’un fait et d’une observation Jui et elle, 
M. de Balzac ne connait que le en..... En un mot, cet en est partout 
employé 4 faux par M. de Balzac; il y trouve je ne sais quelle particuliére 
douceur, et l’introduit jusque dans certaines locutions qui n’en ont que 
ee Nous adressons ces chicanes de detail 4 M. de Balzac, parce 
que nous savons qu’elles ne sont pas perdues avec lui, et que, malgré 
toutes les incorrections par nous signalées, il soigne son style, corrige et 
remanie sans cesse, demande jusqu’a sept et huit épreuves aux imprimeurs, 
retouche et refond ses secondes et troisiémes éditions, et se sent possédé 
du louable besoin d’une perfection presque chimérique.*® 


We have stressed particularly the adverse criticism in the article, 
but, as we have said, the tone is in general rather favorable. Thus, 
Balzac is characterized as “‘un écrivain actif, infatigable, toujours 
en effort et en réve de progrés, qui nous a charmé mainte fois, 
et dont nous saluons volontiers en bien des points la supériorité 
naturelle.’’® 

There are, however, two assertions made by Sainte-Beuve for 
which he could certainly adduce no proof. He declares that 
Balzac’s vogue is due, first, to the novelist’s deliberate attempt to 
flatter women in his works, thereby enrolling under his banner half 
of the reading public,!° and, in the second place, to his conscious 
appeal to provincial readers by depicting the provinces instead 
of limiting himself strictly to Paris. To quote from the critic’s 
own words: 


De la sorte, en trois années au plus, le vaste drapeau inscrit au nom 
de M. de Balzac s’est trouvé arboré de clocher en clocher au midi et au 
nord, en deca et au dela de cette Loire maternelle, de cette Touraine qui 
est son centre d’excursion et son lieu de retour favori."! 


8 Ibid., pp. 451-452. 

® Tbid., p. 443. 

10 Tbid., pp. 441, 455. 

1 Tbid., pp. 442-443. Cf. Remy de Gourmont, Promenades littéraires, Paris, 
1904-1927, V, 233 ff. 
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Even these equivocal suggestions could scarcely inflict a wound 
on the “pachydermatous” Balzac. As a matter of fact, the young 
novelist should have felt honored that his portrait, which was at 
worst unflattering, had been selected for Sainte-Beuve’s gallery 
of contemporaries. Nevertheless, various literary critics and 
historians have seen in Sainte-Beuve’s article, which, even with 
the exceptions noted, is quite innocuous, sufficient reason for Bal- 
zac to take umbrage and to nurse his grievance for six years before 
taking a signal revenge! Remy de Gourmont believes that it was 
the exactness of the likeness that hurt Balzac and caused him to 
attack Sainte-Beuve so violently in 1840." M. Bellessort finds the 
article so brutal and perfidious that he believes there must have 
been some secret reason for it. 

At any rate, the story has spread that Balzac, upon reading this 
article, was beside himself with rage and swore to seek vengeance. 
Giving Jules Sandeau as his source, Sainte-Beuve himself popu- 
larized this report. He states repeatedly“ that when Balzac studied 
his criticism he exclaimed in effect: ‘Il me le paiera! je lui passerai 
ma plume au travers du corps Je me vengerai, et je referai 
Volupté.” “Et il fit le Lys dans la vallée,”’ adds Sainte-Beuve. 

One may well ask why, if Balzac bore Sainte-Beuve any ill will 
because of this article, he did not strike while the iron was hot. 
Remy de Gourmont suggests that he waited until he had a review 
of his own, in 1840," ignoring the fact that Balzac already con- 
trolled the Chronique de Paris at the end of 1835." 

Whatever the reason, Balzac showed no real resentment at this 
time. He referred to the article only once and indirectly. Sainte- 
Beuve had said of his overexuberance: 


Il est un peu comme ces généraux qui n’emportent la moindre position 
qu’en prodiguant le sang des troupes (c’est l’encre seulement qu’il pro- 


12 Op. cit., V, 230, 238. 

13 Sainte-Beuve et le Dix-Neuviéme Siécle, Paris, 1927, p. 249. M. Bellessort has 
apparently consulted only the 1846 version of the article, which, as we shall see, 
contained variants which changed the whole tone of the earlier study. There is 
notlting “‘perfidious” about the lattcr, unless it be the two minor points we have 
mentioned. 

4 E.g., Portraits contemporains, Paris, 1870, II, 356, note 2; Port-Royal, Paris, 
1860, I, appendice, p. 549; Nouveaux Lundis, Paris, 1884, XIII, 15; Mes Poisons, 
Paris, s. d. (1926), p. 109. Curiously enough, Balzac is quoted somewhat differently 
on each occasion. 

1 Op. cit., V, 230. 

16 Cf. L. Lumet, Honoré de Balzac, critique lit., Paris, 1912, p. 12 ff. 
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digue) et qu’en perdant énormément de monde. Mais, bien que l’écono- 
mie des moyens doive compter, l’essentiel aprés tout, c’est d’arriver 4 un 
résultat, et M. de Balzac en mainte occasion est et demeure victorieux."” 


To this Balzac replies on March 6, 1835 in the preface to the 
second edition of le Pére Goriot: 


L’ouvrage auquel travaille l’auteur doit un jour se recommander beau- 
coup plus sans doute par son étendue que par la valeur des détails. Il 
ressemblera, pour accepter le triste arrét d’une recénte critique, 4]’oeuvre 
politique de ces puissances barbares qui ne triomphaient que par le nombre 
des soldats. Chacun triomphe comme il peut. II n’y a que les impuissants 
qui ne triomphent pas.!8 


Although this rejoinder is equivocal, Balzac’s critical writings in 
the Chronique during this period reveal only the highest esteem for 
Sainte-Beuve and, oddly enough, for his Volupté in particular,!* 
although this is the work on which he reputedly wreaked his 
vengeance! 

In May and June of 1836, Balzac was involved in a lawsuit with 
the owners of the Revue de Paris over an alleged breach of contract 
in connection with the Lys dans la vallée. It is perhaps not without 
significance that in December, 1835, at the time these differences 
arose, Balzac was acquiring the Chronique de Paris, which he hoped 
to establish as a competitor of the Revue de Paris and the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, both of which were controlled by Francois Buloz 
and had the same staf of writers. 

There are two points of special interest in connection with this 
quarrel. In the first place, Sainte-Beuve’s name was conspicuously 
absent from a “perfidious” declaration against Balzac signed by 
seven contributors to the Revue de Paris, and, secondly, the critic 
of the Revwe whom Balzac accuses of injustice toward him is not 
Sainte-Beuve, but Amédée Pichot.”° 

Thus we see that in the years immediately following publication 
of Sainte-Beuve’s first article, Balzac, if he was piqued by this 


17 Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1834, IV, 450. 

18 O. C., XXII, 407. In whatever spirit Balzac may have intended this remark, 
Sainte-Beuve seems to have taken it as a personal affront, construing it thus: 
“Only those who lack creative ability become critics.’’ Cf. Causeries du Lundi, 
IT, 455. 

190. C., XXII, 252, 271-273. Cf. especially p. 271: “‘.... Volupté, ’un des 
livres les plus remarquables de ce temps. .... ” (October 30, 1836.) 

20 For Balzac’s version of the affair, see O. C., XXII, 430 ff. For a different view- 
point, cf. Mme M.-L. Pailleron, Francois Buloz et ses amis. La Vie littéraire sous 
Louis-Philippe, Paris, s. d. (1919), 
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criticism, had either forgotten his wrath or skilfully concealed his 
feelings. Or, if neither of these hypotheses is satisfactory, we 
may suppose that the critic, though sincere in his story of Balzac’s 
rage, confused his dates and was thinking of a scene which may 
well have taken place later. Or, at the expense of seeming un- 
charitable, we may assume that Sainte-Beuve invented his story 
aprés coup in an attempt to belittle his adversary.” 

If Balzac’s wrath was not stirred by the article of 1834, did 
Sainte-Beuve write anything else between this date and 1840 
which may have wounded the novelist? Passing rapidly over many 
allusions to Balzac during this period, we note that in Sainte- 
Beuve’s criticisms the unfavorable element plays an ever larger 
part. 

The following example is typical. In a study of Charles de 
Bernard, October 15, 1838, Sainte-Beuve declares that he owes 
his literary vein to Balzac, who first discovered and exploited it. 
He proceeds to reveal the price Balzac has paid for his discovery: 


Mais a quel prix M. de Balzac a-t-il fait sa découverte et en a-t-il tiré 
parti? je ne parle plus des cinquante volumes inqualifiables qui précédérent 
ses premiéres oeuvres distinguées; je parle de ce qui se méle 4 tout instant 
i ses oeuvres les plus distinguées et les plus fines elles-mémes. Ce filon 
heureux qu’il a trouvé, on dirait qu’il l’ignore, tant il le quitte souvent 
pour de fantastiques essais comme pour Il’alchimie du genre. Son obser- 
vation si pénétrante et d’une qualité presque magique s’obscurcit tout 
d’un coup, et se perd, en croyant se continuer, dans toutes les aberrations 
de l’invraisemblable.” 

On November 1, 1838, Sainte-Beuve stated in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes that it was almost impossible to criticize contem- 
porary writers impartially, since literature had become an industry. 
If the critic’s views were adverse, he had to choose between 
robbing a writer of his daily bread and damning him with faint 
praise, thereby loosing a torrent of abuse upon his own head. 
He concludes with a direct reference to Balzac: 


“Quand on critique aujourd’hui un auteur, un poéte, un romancier, il 
semble qu’on lui retire le pain, qu’on l’empéche de vivre de son industrie 
honnéte, et l’on est prés de s’attendrir alors, de ménager un écrivain qui 
ne produit que pour le vivre et non pour la gloire. Mais, au moment méme 
ou l’on adoucit la critique et ot l’on essaye quelque éloge mitigé, ce men- 


*1 Buloz’s granddaughter, Mme Pailleron, sees no reason for believing that 
Sainte-Beuve’s article offended Balzac. Op. cit., p. 204. 
2 Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1838, IV, 253. 
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diant si humble se reléve et veut la gloire,—oui, la gloire, et la premiére, 
la supréme, pas la seconde, car il se croit im petto le génie de son siécle. 
Qu’est-ce donc? pauvre critique! que faire? Critiquer un auteur, voila 
que c’est a la fois comme si 1’on cassait les vitres 4 la boutique d’un in- 
dustriel, et comme si l’on frappait avec insulte la grotte de cristal d’un 
dieu!” 

On continuerait longtemps sur,ces difficultés et ces épines de la critique, 
mais nous nous en tiendrons 1a, d’autant que ce dernier point nous méne 
assez droit 4 la récente publication de M. de Balzac. .... = 


These remarks are prefatory to an unfavorable review of /a 
Femme supérieure, la Maison Nucingen and la Torpille, of which 
Sainte-Beuve finds only the latter at all interesting; Ja Maison 
Nucingen is absolutely unintelligible to him. The reviewer was 
considerably irked by Balzac’s insistence upon money matters 
in his preface to these works. 

The criticisms are becoming increasingly hostile, and we may 
rest assured that they are causing discomfiture. But the broad- 
side which precipitated open warfare was not fired until 1839. 
It was on August 18 of this year that the Presse contained a 
“Lettre 4 propos du Curé de village’’ signed by Balzac. In this let- 
ter, which is concerned with the safeguarding of authors’ rights, 
Balzac proposes the curious scheme of having the ten or twelve 
outstanding French writers, “les dix ou douze maréchaux de 
France littéraires,’’ subsidized by the State. Balzac proceeds to 
name the literary peers of France, mentioning himself first while 
failing to include Sainte-Beuve among the elect. From Sainte- 
Beuve’s point of view this was unpardonable.” 

We have seen that Sainte-Beuve had prefaced a criticism of 
Balzac in 1838 with some animadversions upon “‘industrial litera- 
ture.” On September 1, 1839, exactly two weeks after Balzac’s 
omission of Sainte-Beuve’s name from the list of leading French 
writers, the critic resumes his attack on “industrial literature” 
with an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes. This time Balzac 
is deliberately singled out as the leader of the literary mercenaries. 

In “De la littérature industrielle,’ Sainte-Beuve declares that 
the Revolution of 1830, by overturning the old order of things, 


%3 Tbid., IV, 365. 

% Tbid., IV, 366 ff. 

25 O. C., XXII, 275 ff. Balzac ascribes to Victor Hugo the expression, ‘‘les dix 
ou douze maréchaux de France littéraires.” 

26 Cf. Port-Royal, ed. 1860, I, appendice, p. 552. 
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introduced a new era in the realm of literature, the age of in- 
dustrialism: 

La grande masse de la littérature, tout ce fonds libre et flottant qu’on 

désigne un peu vaguement sous ce nom, n’a plus senti au dedans et n’a 
plus accusé au dehors que les mobiles réels, 4 savoir une émuiation 
effrénée des amours-propres, et un besoin pressant de vivre; la littérature 
industrielle s’est de plus en plus démasquée.?’ 
The critic declares that certain writers—meaning, of course, 
Balzac—are possessed by “the copyright demon:” “.... ce 
démon de la propriété littéraire monte les tétes, et parait constituer 
chez quelques-uns une vraie maladie pindarique, une danse de 
saint Guy curieuse a décrire.’’ 

Sainte-Beuve betrays one of the reasons for his increasing 
hostility toward Balzac, who was at this time enjoying continued 
success in the face of his opponent’s adverse criticism. Sainte- 
Beuve exclaims: ‘La littérature est arrivée 4 supprimer la critique 
et a occuper la place 4 peu prés sans contradiction et comme si 
elle existait seule.’’?® 

The critic proceeds to flay the Société des gens de lettres, a 
protective association of writers, in the person of its new president, 
Balzac: 

Homme d’imagination et de fantaisie, il la porte trop aisément en des 
sujets qui en sont peu susceptibles, et il pousse, sans y songer, 4 des con- 
séquences fabuleuses dont chaque oeil peut redresser de lui-méme Illusion. 
Sa lettre sur la propriété littéraire®®. ...est faite par ce genre d’excés 
pour remettre les choses au vrai point de vue: elle ne tend arien moins 
qu’a proposer au Gouvernement d’acheter les oeuvres des dix ou douze 
maréchaux de France, 4 commencer par celles de l’auteur lui-méme qui 
s’évalue 4 deux millions, si j’ai bien compris. Vous imaginez-vous le 
Gouvernement désintéressant l’auteur de la Physiologie du Mariage, afin 
de la mieux répandre, et débitant les Contes drolatiques comme on vend 
du papier timbré? Des conséquences si drolatiques sont trés-propres a 
faire rentrer en lui-méme le démon de la propriété littéraire, dont M. de 
Balzac n’a peut-étre voulu, aprés tout, que se moquer agréablement.” 
Sainte-Beuve concludes: 


Non, .... la littérature industrielle ne triomphera pas... . . Déja en 
deux ou trois circonstances notables, depuis plusieurs années, elle a 


27 Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1839, III, 676. 

28 Tbid., p. 678. The italics are Saint-Beuve’s. 

29 Tbid., p. 678. 

30 The “Lettre a propos du Curé de village” referred to above. 
31 Loc. cit., p. 690. The italics are Sainte-Beuve’s. 
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échoué fastueusement..... Déja on l’a vue a l’oeuvre dans cette entre- 
prise gigantesque qui s’intitulait /’ Europe littéraire, une autre fois dans Ja 
Chronique de Paris renouvelée, une autre fois et plus récemment dans la 
presse 4 quarante francs.... .” 


These last remarks are all directed at Balzac, who had left the 
Revue de Paris for Europe littéraire and who had but recently 
defended the rights of “the forty-franc press.”” But most unkind 
was the jibe at the hapless Chronique de Paris, which, like so many 
of Balzac’s financial ventures, had foundered after a brief but 
costly existence.** Even these taunts failed to rouse the sleeping 
giant. But his gaze was arrested by an odious contrast between 
himself and M. Villemain, who had preceded him as president of 
the Société des gens de lettres and this time the reaction was 
instantaneous and violent. 

On September 3, Balzac penned the following letter to Emile 
de Girardin, editor of the Presse: 


Dans le dernier numéro d’un recueil* dont les propriétaires ont été 
condamnés envers moi.... pour avoir vendu a une autre publication 
les épreuves incorrectes d’articles que, selon nos conventions, ils s’étaient 
engagés 4 ne faire paraitre que dans leur revue, M. Sainte-Beuve a écrit 
les lignes suivantes: 

“Je ne puis m’éter de la pensée que le spirituel académicien (M. Ville- 
main) n’avait accepté cette charge (la présidence des gens de lettres) que 
pour avoir occasion, avec ce bon gofit qui ne l’abandonne jamais et avec ce 
courage d’esprit dont il a donné tant de preuves dans toutes les circon- 
stances décisives, de rappeler et de maintenir, devant cette démocratie 
littéraire, les vrais principes de l’indépendance et du (bom) gofit..... 

“M. de Balzac, qui a été nommé président 4 l’unanimité en remplace- 
ment de M. Villemain, aidera peut-étre au méme résultat par des moyens 
contraires,”’5 


% Tbid., p. 690. 

% The Chronique had been abandoned in July, 1837. Cf. L. Lumet, op. cit 
pp. 17-18. 

3 The Revue des Deux Mondes. Balzac is here referring to the lawsuit of 1836. 

3% Sainte-Beuve, loc. cit., pp. 689-690; the italics are Balzac’s. Villemain had 
resigned the office when called to Marshal Soult’s cabinet. 

Ina later edition of this article, Sainte-Beuve appends to his remarks on Villemain 
the following note: “‘Tout ceci est sensiblement ironique. Le courage d’esprit est 
ce quia toujours manqué le plus essentiellement 4 cet homme de tant de talent et 
de faiblesse, M. Villemain.’’ This note, which is signally disingenuous, was prompted 
not only by Balzac’s rejoinder in the Presse, but by a quarrel which Sainte-Beuve 
had with Villemain just a few days after he had written the original article. Cf 
Sainte-Beuve, Correspondance, I, 98 (September 10, 1839), 109. As we shall see, 
this system of footnotes was one of the critic’s most deadly weapons. 
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Si j’étais seul en cause ici, comme mes écrits et ma personne y (sic) sont 
dans le cours de l’article de M. Sainte-Beuve, je mépriserais, selon ma cou- 
tume, les attaques, quelque injurieuses et calomnieuses qu’elles puissent 
étre; mais, par respect pour ceux qui m’ont élu, je ne saurais laisser im- 
primer impunément que la lacheté d’esprit et le mauvais gout, les seuls 
contraires du bon gotit et du courage d’esprit seront, pour la société des 
gens de lettres, le moyen de connaitre les vrais principes de l’indépendance 
et du bon godt. 

La seule réponse 4 faire a de pareilles assertions est de leur procurer la 
publicité qui leur manque, etc., etc.* 


With the publication of this letter by Balzac, his first open reply 
to Sainte-Beuve’s attacks, the sniping and guerrilla tactics are 
ended. From now on, it is war to the knife. 

After Balzac’s heated rejoinder in the Presse, Sainte-Beuve is 
the next to take up the cudgel. In a review of the decade beginning 
with the Revolution of 1830, published in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes of March 1, 1840, the critic writes: 


M. de Balzac est né depuis (la Restauration), en effet, malgré les cin- 
quante romans qu’il avait publiés d’abord; nous voudrions ne pas ajouter 
qu’il a déja eu le temps de mourir, malgré les cinquante autres qu’il 
s’appréte a publier encore. Il a tout l’air d’étre occupé a finir comme il 
a commencé, par cent volumes que personne ne lira. On n’aura vu de sa 
renommée que son milieu, comme le dos de certains gros poissons en mer. 
Il ‘a eu pourtant son éclair bien flatteur, bien chatoyant, son moment de 
siréne: 

Subdola quum ridet placidi pellacia ponti. 

Ce moment-la ne pouvait venir qu’entre deux vagues, dans un intervalle 
de mélange et de confusion. I] a saisi 4 nu la société dans un quart d’heure 
“de déshabillé galant et de surprise; les troubles de la rue avaient fait 
entr’ouvrir l’alcéve, il s’y est glissé; mais si de pareils hasards sont pré- 
cieux, il ne faut pas en abuser, on le sent, ni les prolonger outre mesure, 
sous peine de faire céder le charme au dégoiit. Or, depuis ce temps-la, 
cette malheureuse alcéve est restée entr’ouverte, que dis-je? ouverte a 
deux battants; on y entre, on en sort, on y décrit tout; ce n’est plus le 
potte dérobant les fins mystéres, c’est le docteur indiscret des secrétes 
maladies.*” 


What has Sainte-Beuve said in effect? That Balzac is a parvenu 
who profited by the social upheaval of 1830 to insinuate himself 
into the confidence of those whose most intimate secrets he has 
later betrayed in his works. That he has had a certain ephemeral 


% Balzac, O. C., XXII, 538-539. 
87 “Dix Ans aprés en littérature,’’ Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1840, I, 695. 
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succés de scandale, but that he has shocked and alienated the 
public by his persistent vulgarity and indiscretions. Although 
his day is past, he will continue to write novels, many novels, but 
they will be as worthless and obscure as his many works published 
before 1830. In this respect, he resembles a certain great fish of 
which only the back is visible—its head and tail are lost in inky 
blackness. The allusion is only too evident; Balzac is a sort of 
literary porpoise or whale—we are not concerned here with exact 
biological classifications. 

This was too much! In July, 1840, when Balzac founded his 
Revue parisienne, he set out to seek his revenge. The Revue was 
to contain a series of “‘Lettres sur la littérature, le théAtre et les 
arts,” addressed to Countess E.... (Rvélina Hanska). In the 
first number, July 25, 1840, Balzac informs his correspondent that 
he will write these letters with the same liberty of judgment, the 
same abandon and in the same style that he employed in his 
private letters to her. He reassures her by explaining that in this 
way he will not be beneath the methods of contemporary criticism, 
which is more concerned with personal attacks than with sound 
literary appreciations.** 

In the second number of the Revue parisienne, August 25, 1840, 
appeared the now famous, or infamous, “Lettre sur M. Sainte- 
Beuve, 4 propos de Port-Royal.” Since Sainte-Beuve had chosen 
to be witty at Balzac’s expense, he should be repaid in kind. 
Balzac’s onslaught is like the charge of a mad bull blinded with 
pain and rage. 

One is inclined to wonder why Balzac should have laid himself 
open to ridicule by attempting to criticize a work on the Port- 
Royal movement. But he had to seize the first opportunity for 
revenge and, besides, he undoubtedly felt himself fully qualified 
to cope with this abstruse question. Had he not written, in 1824, 
an Histoire impartiale des jésuites, which involved the Jansenist 
question?*® In any event, he would slay the enemy with his own 
weapons, sarcasm and humor. 

Some idea of the tone of the article may be gleaned from the 
opening paragraph. Balzac begins by scoring a number of direct 
hits, including the suggestion that the bloodless, heartless, lifeless, 
and perhaps brainless M. Sainte-Beuve resembles nothing so 
much as a species of mollusk: 


0. C., XXIII, 568-569. 3° Tbid., pp. 15-98. 
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Au milieu d’une époque oi chaque esprit prend une allure vive et 
délibérée, ot, pour agir sur ses contemporains, chaque auteur dramatise 
son sujet et son style, ot l’on tache enfin d’imiter l’action vigoureuse 
imprimée a son siécle par Napoléon, M. Sainte-Beuve a eu la pétrifiante 
idée de restaurer le genre ennuyeux. Personne encore ne lui a démontré 
les vices de sa maniére. Peut-étre est-ce explicable par le peu de courage 
qu’ont les Francais a s’ennuyer; car, avouons nos morts, cet écrivain a 
tentatives malheureuses compte peu de lecteurs chez nous. I] continue 
donc avec intrépidité le systéme littéraire auquel nous devons déja des 
pages ou l’ennui se développe par une variété de moyens dont il faut lui 
savoir gré. C’est un travail gigantesque que celui de varier l’ennui. 
N’est-ce pas ce qui explique la création du monde? A la longue, l’infini 
devait étre bien ennuyeux. Les mollusques, qui n’ont ni sang, ni coeur, 
ni vie violente, ot la pensée, s’il y en a, se cache dans une enveloppe 
blanchatre et fadasse, les mollusques offrent aussi leurs variétés. M.Sainte- 
Beuve dit, dans son Histoire de Port-Royal, qu’il y a des familles chez les 
esprits comme dans la zoologie; certes, on ne peut comparer le sien qu’a 
un sujet de ce genre animal.‘ 


A little farther along, Balzac betrays the spirit in which he has 
approached his subject: 


En vérité, madame, en coupant le livre, sans savoir que, littéralement, 
l’ennui se coupait au couteau, je voulais vous en rendre compte avec une 
sorte de déférence littéraire. J’avais mes raisons. Je voulais répondre digne- 
ment a des attaques sans dignité, je voulais répondre par de la fine médisance 
4 de la grossiére calomnie, par de la franchise 4 de la sournoiserie.™ 


Without attempting to analyze or judge the article, which is 
manifestly unfair, we shall indicate a few passages in which Balzac 
must have reveled, for example, the following, in which Sainte- 
‘Beuve’s narrow viewpoint is contrasted with the breadth of vision 
of a Bossuet, the eagle of Meaux: 


La muse de M. Sainte-Beauve est de la nature des chauves-souris et 
non de celle des aigles. Elle a peur de contempler de tels horizons, elle 
aime les ténébres et le clair-obscur; rendons-lui justice, elle laisse le clair 
et cherche l’obscur: la lumiére offense ses yeux. Sa phrase molle 
et lache, impuissante et couarde, cétoie les sujets, so glisse le long des 
idées, elle en a peur; elle tourne dans l’ombre comme un chacal; elle entre 
dans les cimetiéres historiques, philosophiques et particuliers; elle en 
rapporte d’estimables cadavres qui n’ont rien fait 4 l’auteur pour étre 
ainsi remués. ... . - 


4° Tbid., pp. 634-635. # Tbid., p. 639. 
“| Tbid., p. 635. The italics are ours. 
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It will be recalled that, in 1834, Sainte-Beuve had criticized 
Balzac’s style and grammatical errors, particularly his misuse of 
en. Balzac strives desperately to retaliate: 


Examinons le style. Mais, sur ce point, il suffit d’un mot: le style de 
M. Sain-Beuve est intolérable. Quoiqu’il y ait dans cette histoire moins 
de fautes de francais que dans Volupté, oi elles fourmillent, la langue y 
est tout aussi constamment outragée..... 

M. Sainte-Beuve, qui, dans une de ses critiques, bl4mait un juste 
emploi du en chez un auteur, s’en sert 4 tort et 4 travers.® 


This slighting reference to Volupté, the one work of Sainte- 
Beuve for which Balzac has always expressed his admiration, and 
the examples he cites of Sainte-Beuve’s “intolerable” style reveal 
to what depths Balzac has descended in his abuse. 

But how he must have chortled in repeating Mme d’Abrantés’ 
anagram of Sainte-Beuve, Sainte-Bévue,“ and in composing his 
Rabelaisian conclusion: 


A la fin de son livre, M. Sainte-Beuve a cru devoir signaler a ]’Europe 
littéraire la complaisance de trois de ses amis qui l’ont aidé 4 corriger ses 
épreuves et 4 faire cette grande histoire. .... Jai pris des renseignements, 
et je puis vous assurer que ces trois messieurs ont parfaitement supporté 
cette terrible épreuve. L’ouvrage n’est pas né viable, mais le pére et les 
accoucheurs se portent bien. 


However, it was the paragraph preceding this, together with the 
passage in which he is compared to a bat and a jackal, that hurt 
Sainte-Beuve most. Here Balzac has touched a sensitive spot, the 
critic’s eternal irresolution and instability in matters religious, 
political, and literary. Balzac neatly turns Sainte-Beuve’s figure 
of the “porpoise” (or “whale,” if you will) to his own advantage by 
stating that the critic is a dreamer whose meditations are alli head 
and tail, having no body: 


M. Sainte-Beuve s’explique tout entier par une faiblesse d’esprit qui 
l’emporte vers toutes les opinions, vers tous les faits, et qui l’en raméne 
aussit6t vers de tout opposés. Ce réveur nous donne la queue d’une 
méditation et la téte de la suivante en nous supprimant ce qui précéde l’une 
et ce qui suit l’autre. Pour faire un livre, il s’élance dans le champ his- 
torique; il part, sous la conduite d’une idée, comme un enfant ingénu 


8 Tbid., p. 655. 

4 Tbid., p. 657. Mme Pailleron gives Musset as the author of this nickname, 
op. cit., p. 174. 

© O. C., XXIII, 658-659. 
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suivant sa mére dans les prés: il cueille une fleur, un bleuet, un coquelicot; 
il a voulu composer un bouquet et il arrive chargé d’une botte de foin. 
Il veut faire porter des fruits 4 une graine prise a l’Amérique qu’il plante 
ingénument sur les bords de la Seine. Nous l’avons vu venant de la ré- 
publique chez les royalistes, allant d’un camp a un autre avec candeur, 
étudiant les mystiques les plus profonds et se passionnant pour les pro- 
testants. Vous l’avez laissé s’éprenant de Saint-Simon, vous le retrouvez 
adorant d’imbéciles mémiers 4 Genéve, mettant un M. Monneron au- 
dessus de ses dieux de la veille. Chaque année, il coud deux doctrines en- 
semble dans son coeur avec la simplicité d’un enfant, sans s’apercevoir 
qu’il porte au dehors un habit d’arlequin, et qu’il fait une batte de la 
langue francaise. Nous devons cet auteur 4 la crasse ignorance du Suisse 
qui posséde le recueil of Sa Candeur M. Sainte-Beuve s’est tranquillement 
livrée 4 ses exercices.® 


It will be noticed that the Swiss are harshly treated in this 
passage, as well as earlier in the article.47 Sainte-Beuve himself 
completely misunderstood these allusions and grossly misinter- 
preted them. 

The critic had delivered a series of lectures on Port-Royal at 
Lausanne in 1837-1838, staying at the home of M. Juste Olivier. 
In 1843-1845, he contributed to Olivier’s Revue suisse his anony- 
mous Chroniques parisiennes. In the appendix to Volume I of the 
1860 edition of Port-Royal, Sainte-Beuve says of Balzac’s final 
reference to the Swiss: 


Il insulte enfin une derniére fois au pays qui m’a donné hospitalité, et se 
rit de Ja crasse ignorance du Suisse (ce sont ses expressions) qui m’a offert 
un abri propice et un auditoire favorable pour les premiers essais de mon 
travail. Est-ce assez immonde?** 


Sainte-Beuve’s misconstruction is so palpable that it forces us 
to one of two conclusions: either the critic deliberately mis- 
represented Balzac, or he was appallingly inaccurate. Balzac 
speaks of “le recueil o& Sa Candeur M. Sainte-Beuve s’est tran- 
quillement livrée 4 ses exercices.’’ According to Sainte-Beuve’s 
construction, the only ‘“‘recueil’’ to which Balzac could have 


 Thid., p. 658. 

7 Thid., p. 635: “En France, il (Sainte-Beuve) se garde bien de pérorer comme il 
l’a fait a Lausanne, od les Suisses, extrémement ennuyeux eux-mémes, ont pu 
prendre son cours pour une flatterie’”’; p. 636, Balzac sarcastically congratulates 
the ministry on having entrusted the affairs of the Théatre Francais to “des Suisses, 
anciens chercheurs de produits chimiques.” 

4 Pp, 559. 
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referred would be the Revue suisse, to which Sainte-Beuve con- 
tributed in 1843-1845. But, since Balzac wrote these words in 
1840, he could scarcely have had in mind a collaboration which 
took place some years later! 

As a matter of fact, Balzac was aiming his remarks at a single 
individual, who, ironically enough, did not happen to be a Swiss. 
The novelist was attacking not only Sainte-Beuve but also his 
editor, Francois Buloz,** whom Balzac evidently suspected of 
connivance. Buloz was born at Vulbens, which, although near 
Geneva, is actually in Haute-Savoie; in his youth, he had worked 
in a chemical factory in Switzerland. This combination of cir- 
cumstances sufficed to make him Swiss, as far as Balzac was con- 
cerned. (It will be noticed that both Balzac and Sainte-Beuve 
fought along broad lines and were little concerned with details.) 
The ‘“‘recueil’’ mentioned by Balzac was, of course, the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, in which Sainte-Beuve’s articles had been appearing 
since 1831.5° 

Balzac seems to have concentrated his spleen in this second issue 
of the Revue parisienne, which might well be called the “‘Sainte- 
Beuve Number.”’ It contained, besides the unsavory review of 
Port-Royal, a nouvelle entitled les Fantaisies de Claudine (un Prince 
de la bohéme), in which Balzac apes Sainte-Beuve’s “‘style macaro- 


nique.’’! 
A criticism of M. Louis Reybaud evokes memories of Sainte- 
Beuve’s first article on Balzac: “.... N’est-ce pas extraordinaire 


que tous nos talents se trouvent d’outre-Loire, que le Nord de la 
France fournisse si peu de génies, car M. Sainte-Beuve, homme 
incomplet, est de Boulogne.” 

Balzac’s wrath has not entirely subsided in the third and last 
number of his Revue parisienne, which contains his famous study 
of Stendhal. Regarding his tremendous enthusiasm for the author 
of the Chartreuse de Parme, Balzac says: ‘‘Des personnes simples, 
ou méme spirituelles, et qui de leurs superbes regards effieurent 
les surfaces, diront que je m’amuse 4 des paradoxes, 4 donner de la 


49 M.-L. Pailleron, op. cit., pp. 217-218. 

50 Buloz had been appointed royal commissioner to the Comédie Frangaise in 
1838, hence the earlier allusion. 

51 Balzac, O. C., XI, 21 ff. 

2 O. C., XXIII, 664. Cf. Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘M. de Balzac,” Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
1834, IV, 443. 
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valeur 4 des riens, que j'ai, comme M. Sainte-Beuve, mes chers 
inconnus.’’ 

But the novelist already repents to some extent his rash out- 
burst of the preceding month. In a review of six nouvelles by 
Alfred de Musset, he inquires whether they contain some “great 
and vast symbol.” He replies: ‘“‘J’aurai le courage de dire non. 
Aprés ma derniére lettre sur M. Sainte-Beuve, voux pouvez me 
croire. Eh bien, malgré ses nombreux défauts, malgré ses en- 
tortillages de style, un livre comme Volupté a plus de chances de 
vie littéraire que les bijoux dont je parle. .... — 

Balzac has had his fling. But Sainte-Beuve will never forget 
the indignities he has suffered at the hands of his enemy. He 
speaks of them in 1855, in 1860,°* and as late as 1868,5" a year 
before his death. 

In his capacity as critic, he neglects no occasion to exercise 
his vengeance. Thus, in 1843, he accuses Balzac of literary sadism.** 
But he found his most effective revenge in a new edition of his 
first article on Balzac, which had appeared in 1834. While the 
1846 version, which was included in the Portraits contemporains, 
is textually almost identical with the original, it is so interlarded 
with unfavorable notes and variants that it is scarcely recogniz- 
able. No doubt Sainte-Beuve, in collecting the material for his 
contemporary portraits, found his early treatment of Balzac much 
too lenient after the events of 1840 and proceeded to rectify matters. 

Here are a few specimens of his insidious technique. In 1834, he 
had praised ‘es Derniers Chouans,” criticizing only the evident 
imitation of Scott and Cooper. In 1846, Sainte-Beuve gives the 


title as “le Dernier des Chouans,’’®® making the resemblance to 


le Dernier des Mohicans more obvious. As a matter of fact, Balzac’s 
novel was never so entitled; it was named at various times les 
Chouans or le Dernier Chouan. 

In his first article, the critic had praised Balzac’s remarkable 
gift of observation in the following terms: 


8 O. C., XXIII, 692. Let us not forget that, despite hisshortcomingsasa critic, 
it was Balzac who “‘discovered”’ Stendhal. 

54 Tbid., p. 753. 

55 Correspondance, I, 198. 

56 Port-Royal, I, appendice, p. 549 ff. 

57 Nouveaux Lundis, XI, 401. 

58 Chroniques parisiennes, Paris, 1876, p. 72. First published in Ja Revue suisse. 

59 Portraits contemporains, I, 451. 
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M. de Balzac a un sentiment de la vie privée trés profond, trés fin, et 
qui va souvent jusqu’a la minutie du détail et 4 la superstition; il sait vous 
émouvoir et vous faire palpiter dés l’abord, rien qu’d vous décrire une allée, 
une salle 4 manger, un ameublement. Il] a une multitude de remarques 
rapides sur les vieilles filles, les vieilles femmes, les filles disgraciées et 
contrefaites, les jeunes femmes étiolées et malades, les amantes sacrifiées 
et dévouées, les célibataires, les avares: on se demande oi il a pu, avec son 
train d’imagination pétulante, discerner, amasser tout cela.*° 


This seemed to Sainte-Beuve in 1846 too nice for a person who 
had publicly insulted him. So in the Portraits contemporains he 
interpolated between “‘ameublement”’ and “Il a une multitude” 
in the preceding paragraph the following sentences: 


Il devine les mystéres de la vie de province, il les invente parfois; il 
méconnait le plus souvent et viole ce que ce genre de vie, avec la poésie 
qu’elle recéle, a de discret avant tout, de pudique et de voilé. Les parties 
moins délicates au moral lui reviennent mieux." 

The effect of the insertion was to change his praise to disparage- 
ment. 

In 1834 the novelist’s name is consistently written with the 
particle. In a reprint of the article in 1836 it appears once, whether 
inadvertently or not, as ““M. Honoré Balzac.’ Sainte-Beuve 
avails himself of the opportunity to italicize this form in 1846." 

Sainte-Beuve’s attitude toward Balzac is best revealed by his 
use of footnotes. There were no notes referring to Balzac in the 
original article; the reprint in 1836 contains two, one of which is 
now emended. Thus in 1836 Balzac was “le Pigault-Lebrun d’un 
trés beau monde;’®™ now he is “le Pigault-Lebrun des duchesses.’’® 
In addition, there are many new notes, all unfavorable, which are 
introduced by: “on a dit,’ “quelqu’un a dit,” “un ami plus 


6° Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1834, IV, 448. 

51 Portraits contemporains, I, 453. 

82 Critiques et portraits littéraires, Paris, 1836-1839, III, 62. The date 1832 on 
the title page of this volume is erroneous. 

63 Portraits contemporains, I, 447. It is interesting to follow this evolution through 
to its conclusion. The definitive edition (1869-1871) adds a note (II, 332) which 
had not appeared in 1846: ‘Je mets son nom exact au moins une fois dans tout 
article. M. de Balzac, par son affectation nobiliaire ridicule improvisée du jour 
au lendemain, a l’un des premiers mis a la mode cette manie de tant d’hommes de 
notre génération et qui depuis n’a fait que croftre et embellir, de se donner pour 
ce qu’on n’est pas.” 

4 Critiques et portraits lit., III, 67, note. 

5 Portraits contemporains, I, 450, note. This last is probably aimed at Mme 
d’Abrantés. Cf. Port-Royal, ed. 1860, 1, appendice, pp. 558-559. 
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sévére que moi, mon sévére ami, un homme d’esprit, etc., a dit.” 
For instance, Sainte-Beuve appends this note to his favorite pic- 
ture of Balzac as an indiscreet young doctor revealing the most 
intimate secrets of the alcove: 


Cette pensée, pour devenir tout a fait vraie, ne doit pas craindre de 
s’énoncer avec plus d’énergie, et je risque ici la variante qu’un ami plus 
sévére que moi (j’ai toujours cet ami-la 4 mes cétés) me souffle 4 l’oreille: 
“Balzac romancier est un médecin, quelque peu suborneur, de maladies 
cutanées ou sous-cutanées, de maladies lymphatiques secrétes..... lla 
des arts secrets, de certains tours de main, comme en a I’accoucheur, le 
magnétiseur. Bien des femmes, méme honnétes, y sont prises. On l’etit 
traduit en jugement autrefois pour maléfice.’’™ 


These footnotes continue, ad nauseam. Needless to say, the 
“severe friend’”’ who was always at Sainte-Beuve’s side was Sainte- 
Beuve, as a glance at his private notebook reveals.*’ The critic 
“risked” nothing by such methods. Only one of these notes can 
be traced to an outside source, to J.-J. Ampére, for which we have 
Sainte-Beuve’s word." 

The sole piece of real criticism which Sainte-Beuve has added 
since 1834 concerns the reappearance of characters in Balzac’s 
various works. The critic has no praise for this system, as it robs 
the novel of an element of unexpectedness and thus lessens its 
interest.® 

Sainte-Beuve has had his revenge; he can wait until the 
novelist’s death in 1850 to contribute his modicum of praise to 
the universal eulogy.”® Sainte-Beuve attempts to appraise Balzac 
“avec un sentiment dégagé de tout ressouvenir personnel.’’ One 
wonders how a great critic could ever have approached his task 
in any other spirit. Even so, his spite follows his enemy into the 
grave, as he cannot resist a reference to Balzac’s diatribe of 1840, 
adding: “De pareils jugements ne jugent dans l’avenir que ceux 
qui les ont portés.”’ 

Having outlined the main facts in this mortal combat, let us 
sketch briefly its underlying causes, most of which must be self- 
evident. Inordinately ambitious and vain, both Balzac and Sainte- 


8 Portraits contemporains, I, 444, note. 

87 Mes Poisons, p. 109. 

8 Tbid., p. 110; Nouveaux Lundis, XIII, 264. 

°° Portraits contemporains, I, 451, note. Sainte-Beuve had already made this 
criticism in 1838, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1838, tv, 367. 

70 Causeries du Lundi, I1, 443 ff. (September 2, 1850.) 
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Beuve were poor provincials who had come to Paris in the hope 
of dominating the field of letters. There were two suns in the same 
heaven; the lustre of one was dimmed by the presence of the 
other. 

They were probably never meant to understand each other; 
this is particularly true of Sainte-Beuve with regard to Balzac. 
Whenever the latter, who was bound to secrecy in many of his 
personal affairs, dedicated a book or addressed his criticism to 
Mme Hanska, using some cryptic formula, whenever he left 
France to keep a rendez-vous with her, he laid himself open to the 
wildest speculations on the part of his adversary.7! We have seen 
how the critic misrepresented him on various occasions, even 
going so far as to impugn his literary sincerity.” 

Moreover, it is extremely doubtful whether Sainte-Beuve was 
capable of bringing his best critical judgment to bear in studying 
the novel. Let it not be forgotten that, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the novel was a relatively new genre; the realis- 
tic novel, in particular, was a compfete innovation. The first 
novelist to be received intc*.he French Academy was Jules San- 
deau, his election taking place in 1858, eight years after Balzac’s 
death; yet even Sandeau was not purely a novelist, being perhaps 
equally well known as a dramatist. The novel, besides being new 
and therefore suspect, lacked the literary traditions and formulas 
of poetry and the drama. Hence it was practically impossible 
to apply to it any accepted critical standards. 

Sainte-Beuve himself tacitly admits this as late as 1860, in a 
letter to Champfleury, who had sent him the prospectus of a 
Bulletin du romancier which he proposed to publish periodically. 
The critic’s comment deserves to be quoted at length: 


Aujourd’hui, vous désirez savoir mon avis sur votre entreprise; j’ai peu 
d’idées a ce sujet, et vous me prenez au dépourvu. 

Le roman, en effet, a eu jusqu’ici cet inconvénient, qui est aussi un 
avantage, de n’étre point compté et rangé réguliérement dans les genres 
consacrés: il est resté libre, en dehors des classifications de rhétorique et 
de poétique. Aristote n’en a pas connu, ni Horace, ni Boileau, ni aucun des 
législateurs du Parnasse. 

Tant mieux pour lui! les chefs-d’oeuvre, certes, ne lui ont pas fait 
défaut pour cela, ni ne lui manqueront, mais des chefs-d’oeuvre toujours 
imprévus. Le roman est un vaste champ d’essai qui s’ouvre 4 toutes les 


1 Cf. Chroniques parisiennes, pp. 81-82. 
72 Cf. Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1834, IV, 441 ff., 455. 
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formes du génie, a toutes les maniéres. C’est l’épopée future, la seule 
probablement que les moeurs modernes comporteront désormais. 

Ne le resserrons pas; n’en faisons pas trop la théorie; ne l’organisons pas. 
Que chaque romancier expose 4 l’occasion ses idées, 4 la bonne heure! 
Mais que les expositions et les apologies ne nous coiditent pas un seul bon 
roman que l’auteur pourrait composer pendant ce temps-la. La meilleure 
explication 4 donner pour I’artiste, c’est de produire toujours, d’aller en 
avant et de marcher. 

A cela prés, et cette réserve posée, je ne puis qu’applaudir, mon cher 
monsieur, 4 vos efforts pour servir et étendre ce genre si moderne auquel 
vous vous étes consacré.”8 


If one is still unconvinced of Sainte-Beuve’s inability to criticize 
the novel or, at least, the realistic novel—let one attempt to 
rewrite la Recherche de l’absolu according to his specifications,” 
or substitute for the dénouement of Madame Bovary the solution 
he proposes.” 

But the rivalry and misunderstanding which existed between 
Balzac and Sainte-Beuve are scarcely sufficient in themselves to 
explain the marked animosity with which they regarded each 
other. There still remains the personal equation. Balzac does not 
reveal his intimate impressions of Sainte-Beuve, but the critic 
relates that he met Balzac on two occasions and thought him vain, 
coquettish and overexuberant. Sainte-Beuve claims that Balzac 
literally overwhelmed him with a torrent of praise—for his novel 
and his poetry—hoping to be repaid in kind. In short, Sainte- 
Beuve found him unbearable. He adds: 


J éludai, je me dérobai; et depuis lors, en écrivant sur lui, je ne pus accor- 
der 4 cet homme de talent, a la fois excessif et incomplet, qu’une part 
mesurée d’éloges dans laquelle il entrait du regret et ou il percait peut-étre 
méme quelque dégoiit. De 1a sa colére, son besoin de vengeance, et son 
intrusion sur les terres de Port-Royal.” 


In studying the conflict between Balzac and Sainte-Beuve, 
one is struck by their ability to hurt each other. The great novelist 
and the great critic were able to hit home with every thrust. The 
extent to which they remembered even the oldest scars and the 
most trifling scratches, the way in which the barbs stuck, is almost 
uncanny. 


73 Correspondence, I, 249-250. 

™ Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1834, IV, 456 ff. 

™ Causeries du Lundi, XIII, 295 ff. 

% Port-Royal, ed. 1860. I, appendice, p. 552. 
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Weighing the evidence on either side, much of the blame for 
the unfortunate misunderstanding must be laid at the door of 
Sainte-Beuve, who enjoyed a tremendous advantage over his 
opponent by virtue of his profession. Sainte-Beuve was un- 
doubtedly annoyed by Balzac’s mercenary attitude toward litera- 
ture and was shocked by the novelist’s bad taste; besides, as time 
went on, he found it increasingly difficult to reconcile his literary 
philosophy with Balzac’s. But Saint-Beuve’s gradual realization 
that his early dreams of being a great creative artist were doomed 
to disappointment, and the thought that he would be remembered 
as essentially a critic probably had a great deal to do with his 
bitterness toward the most prolific and most popular novelist of 
his day. A glance at Sainte-Beuve’s correspondence reveals with 
what childish avidity and pleasure he welcomed any reference to 
himself as a novelist or poet. 

If any question still remains concerning Sainte-Beuve’s intimate 
feelings toward Balzac, it will be resolved by perusing the last of 
his private notes on the novelist: 


Il a fallu au plus fécond de nos romanciers, 4 Balzac, un fumier plus 
haut que cette maison pour qu’il y pouss4t quelques fleurs maladives et 
rares. Et maintenant qu’il n’y a plus de fleurs et qu’il n’en poussera pas, 
le fumier monte, monte toujours. 

Décidément, cette réputation de Balzac s’étend comme un chancre: il 
faudra appeler Ricord..... ” 

Chaque critique a son gibier favori sur lequel il tombe et qu’il dépéce de 
préférence..... Pour moi, c’est Balzac.”® 


Josepu F. JACKSON 
Yale University 


77 Distinguished French surgeon, born in Baltimore (1800-1889). 
78 Mes Poisons, pp. 110-111. 
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XLVIII 
SOURCES OF FROMENTIN’S DOMINIQUE 


N THE Revue Politique et Littéraire,* M. G. Pailhés uncovers an 

early model for Fromentin’s Dominique in the Edouard of Mme 
de Duras, published in 1825. His evidence for a relationship between 
these two novels seems rather conclusive, despite the futile efforts of 
M. Pierre Blanchon to refute it.2 His results, however, are not 
wholly conclusive because in his search for original sources he stops 
midway. The original source, common to both Edouard and Do- 
minique, is to be found, I believe, in Mme de Kriidener’s Valérie, 
published in 1803. Though Fromentin, undoubtedly, remembered 
Edouard in writing Dominique, he must have thought of Valérie 
even more, for his novel is in all respects more like the latter than like 
the former. 

In Mme de Duras’ story, Edouard loves Natalie, and she, a widow, 
reciprocates his love, and expresses the desire to be married to him. 
“Edouard! ne sacrifiez pas notre bonheur 4 une fausse délicatesse.— 
Ah! ne me parlez pas de bonheur, lui dis-je; point de bonheur avec 
la honte.” “La honte” refers to his special sensitiveness to the social 
differences that divide him from his beloved, and though she pro- 
tests: “Il se peut que j’offense en vous aimant les convenances so- 
ciales, mais je n’offense aucune des lois divines, je suis libre,’* 
Edouard has more regard for the social convenances than for the 


ideals of a disciple of Mme de Staél, and though it breaks his heart, 
«he refuses. She dies of “une maladie de langueur,” and he, in battle. 


The situation in Dominique is quite different. Here Madeleine 
is married, and though she reciprocates in the end Dominique’s love, 
her mere avowal of it serves only to separate them for ever. And 
that is as in Valérie, except that there is no open avowal here. It 
is merely discreetly implied, and that brings the fatal separation. 
Thus the conflict in both Dominique and Valérie is moral and in- 
ward; in Edouard it is essentially social. 

But the similarity between the situations would not alone be suffi- 
cient to justify the comparisons. Any autobiographical account of 


*March 13th and 19th 1909. 
? Ibid. June Sth and 12th 1909. 
* Veillées Littéraires illustrées, J. Bry ainé ed. Edouard, p. 19. 
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an unhappy love might be found to contain about the same dramatic 
elements. It is in the similarity between the patterns in which these 
stories are woven that must lie their kinship. Fromentin’s story is 
autobiographical and genuine. But in telling it he found a pattern 
ready at hand, and one that suited his temperament. That pattern, 
repeatedly used with variations in Adolphe, Volupté, and other novels 
of the period, goes farther back than Edouard; it goes back to 
Valérie. 

Fromentin may have known some of the earlier novels of this type, 
all of which go back, of course, to La Nouvelle Héloise (1761). So 
far as evidence shows, however, none of them could have served him 
as sources for Dominique. In Claude Jos. Dorat’s Les Sacrifices de 
Amour ou Lettres de la Vicomtesse de Senanges et du Chevalier de 
Versenay (1772) the love triangle formed by the husband, a “vieil- 
lard” of 55 years of age, the young wife, 15 years old, and the young 
lover, is finally dissolved by the timely death of the old man, when 
the young lovers can marry. Die Leiden des Yungen Werthers, trans- 
lated in 1776 by Pierre Leroux brought a more tragic ending to the 
triangle. But Werther was hardly needed for the development of the 
autobiographical novel of analysis in France. Mme de Souza’s Adéle 
de Senanges (1793) follows in every respect Claude Jos. Dorat’s 
model. Mme de Staél’s Nouvelles (of which Zulma belongs to 1794) 
present the same central motif. In Adélaide et Théodore, the hero- 
ine is 16, and the husband 60, exactly what they are in Mme Cottin’s 
Claire D’Albe (1798), a name, by the way, reminiscent of that of 
Julie’s confidante: Claire d’Orbe, which Mme Cottin may have bor- 
rowed unconsciously. Claire d’Albe differs sharply from all the other 
novels mentioned in that she yields to her lover, only to die imme- 
diately after of shame and remorse. We understand that Frédéric, 
the lover, commits suicide in the end. A slight variation in this cen- 
tral love situation is presented in Mme de Genlis’ novel Mile de Cler- 
mont (1802). Here the difficulty rises, as it will in Mme Duras’ 
Edouard, from an impossible “mésalliance” between M. de Kriiden- 
er’s Valérie is more like La Nouvelle Héloise in the nature of its cen- 
tral situation, and in respect to the analysis of the passions. But the 
resemblance does not go beyond that. The framework of the two 
novels is quite different. The same can be said of its analogy to 
Claire d’Albe. Valérie does not yield herself to Gustave as Claire 
does to Frédéric. Valérie is thus quite original in the nature of its 
dénouement and in the episodes that frame it throughout. Many of 
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these episodes will be found later in Mme de Duras’ Edouard. But 
in Fromentin’s Dominique we find both the wary and woof of Mme 
de Kriidener’s novel. 

In Dominique and in Edouard, as in Valérie, the story is told by 
one of the victims of that love. Dominique like Gustave in Valérie, 
is an orphan child, brought up amid natural environments that mould 
his melancholy, sensitive character, the same as for Natalie in 
Edouard. As for Gustave, only an adolescent friendship attached 
him to the heroine at first. “On la disait déja fort jolie,” Dominique 
says of Madeleine, et je le répétais volontiers sans y prendre garde 
et sans y croire,”* just as Gustave had remarked of Valérie: ‘“Cepen- 
dant, la premiére fois que je la vis je ne la trouvai pas jolie. ... . a 
Later this friendship turns into a consuming passion, and he becomes 
fully conscious of his pain as a result of a surprise meeting with the 
heroine in the country one evening. A word from her throws him into 
a panic, and “perdant tout a fait la téte,” he takes to his heels, pre- 
cisely as it happens “si ridiculement,” he says himself, to Gustave. 
Quite unlike this is the story of Edouard, who met Natalie for the 
first time when he was about twenty, and loved her at first sight. 
“Je me sentis troublé en la voyant, j’entrevis mon sort. .... Une 
émotion de bonheur inexprimable s’empara de moi... . . "6 Domi- 
nique’s model here is self-evident. 

Madeleine finally marries a count about twice her age, but still 
young-looking, and socially perfect, as it happens to Valérie but not 
to Natalie. From then on, Dominique, like Gustave, fights against 
his passion, but in vain. His friend, Augustin, admonishes him to 


- be sensible, to resort to “des idées justes, des sentiments logiques,” 


to remember “la vie, le possible, le raisonnable,” just as Gustave’s 
friends, Ernest and the count, the latter of whom still doesn’t know 
the object of Gustave’s passion, seek to bring him to “la sagesse,” 
“la vie,” “une réalité constante.” To forget his misfortune, Domini- 
que engages in a shady adventure. 


D’abord j’avais cru oublier Madeleine, parce que, chaque fois que son 
souvenir me revenait, je lui disais: ‘“Va-t-en!” comme on dérobe 4 des 
yeux respectés la vue de certains tableaux blessants ou honteux. Je ne 
prononcai pas une seule fois son nom. Je mis entre elle et moi un monde 
d’obstacles et d’indignités.’ 


* Dominique, Plon ed. p. 82. * Edouard p. 10. 
° Valérie, Lettre III. * Dominique p. 181. 
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The same episode is found in Valérie but not in Edouard. 


J’étais bien aise de m’étourdir, de rapetisser méme mon existence, afin 
de m’éloigner de cette dangereuse solitude qu’habite Valérie, 







writes Gustave. 


Je sentais bien que son image me suivait; mais, au millieu de ce 
cercle de nouvelles habitudes, dans lesquelles je cherchais 4 me jeter; 
dans ces chambres mesquines, mal éclairées; dans ces loges ténébreuses 
ou vont s’engloutir les personnes qui ne marquent pas; . . . . au milieu 
de tout cela, j’éloigne Valérie autant qu’il est possible: il me semble 


que j’aurais honte de l’associer 4 de scénes si peu faites pour elle.® 










This attempt having failed, Dominique, like Gustave, clings even 
more desperately to his passion. At an evening party, he sees Made- 
leine surrounded by admirers, and he burns with jealousy, exactly 
as Gustave does. The latter conceals himself for a while behind a 
window-curtain in order to watch Valérie dancing without being seen 
by her. This is imitated in Edouard but not in Dominique. Then 
Madeleine asks Dominique if he will dance “Non, je ne danserai 
pas, lui dis-je-——Pas méme avec moi, reprit-elle, avec un peu d’étonne- 
ment.—Ni avec vous, ni avec personne.”® In Mme de Duras’ novel, 
Edouard refuses at first.° Both episodes are drawn from Valérie. 
“Mon cceur a battu avec violence,” writes Gustave; “j’ai tremblé 
comme un criminel: j’ai hésité longtemps si j’oserais passer mon bras 
autour de sa taille.”™* 

Dominique then attempts by absorption in his work, and by stay- 
ing away from Madeleine, to convert his passion into an affectionate 
friendship: “je réglai ma conduite en vue d’un détachement lent, con- 
tinu, qui pouvait peut-étre plus tard ramener entre nous des ac- 
cords plus tiédes et tout pacifier sans trop de sacrifices.’””* The same 
idea is found in Valérie, but not in Edouard. “Si je faisais chaque 
jour seulement un pas, si je pouvais m’habituer a la chérir tranquille- 
ee _ 

Madeleine, however, feeling somewhat conscious of having aroused 
this unhappy passion, seeks ways to cure it. She invites Dominique to 
go into a more active social life. He replies with a long tirade against 
“Je monde.” 



















* Valérie, lettre XXXVI. " Valérie, lettre VII. 
® Dominique, p. 204. * Dominique p. 242. 
* Edouard, p. 15. * Valérie, lettre XX XVIII. 
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Je ne lui cachais rien de mon aversion pour le monde, sauf 4 lui déguiser 
le motif tout personnel de certains griefs. Quand il s’agissait de juger le 
monde d’une facon plus générale, indépendamment du perpétuel soupcon 
qui me le faisait considérer en masse comme un voleur de mon bien, 
alors je donnais cours 4 mes invectives avec une joie féroce. Je le dé- 
peignais comme hostile 4 ce que j’aimais, comme indifférent pour tout 
ce qui est bien et plein de mépris pour ce qu'il y a de plus respectable 
en fait de sentiments comme en fait d’opinions. Je lui parlais de mille 
spectacles dont tout homme de sens devait étre blessé, de la légéreté des 
maximes, de la légéreté plus grande encore des passions, de la facilité des 
consciences, pour quelque prix que ce fat d’ambition, de gloire ou de 
vanité. Je lui signalais cette fagon libre d’envisager non-seulement un 
devoir, mais tous les devoirs, cet abus de mots, cette confusion de toutes 
les mesures, qui fait qu’on pervertit les idées les plus simples, qu’on 
arrive 4 ne plus s’entendre sur rien, ni sur le bien, ni sur le vrai, ni sur 
le mauvais, ni sur le pire, et qu’il n’y a pas plus de distance appréciable 
entre la gloire et la vogue que de limite bjen nette, entre les scélératesses 
et les étourderies. Je lui disais que ce culte léger pour les femmes, ces 
adorations mélées de badinages cachaient au fond un universel mépris, 
et que les femmes avaient bien tort de gardcr vis-a-vis des hommes des 
apparences de vertu, quand les hommes ne gardaient plus vis-a-vis d’elles 
le moindre semblant d’estime.™ 


This invective sounds as but an echo of that Gustave addresses to 
Valérie against the same “monde.” 


Mais le grand monde, cette classe que l’ambition, les grandeurs et la 
richesse séparent tant du reste de l’humanité, le grand monde me parait 
une aréne hérisée de lances ou, 4 chaque pas, on craint d’étre blessé; la 
défiance, l’égoisme et l’amour-propre, ces ennemis-nés de tout ce qui est 
“ grand et beau, veillent sans cesse a l’entrée de cette aréne, et y donnent 
des lois qui étouffent ces mouvements généreux et aimables par lesquels 
l’ame s’éléve, devient meilleure, et par conséquent, plus heureuse. J'ai 
souvent réfléchi aux causes qui font que tous ceux qui vivent dans le 
grand monde finissent par se détester les uns les autres, et meurent presque 
toujours en calomniant la vie. Il existe peu de méchants; ceux qui ne 
sont pas retenus par la conscience le sont par la société; l’honneur, cette 
fiere et délicate production de la vertu, l’honneur garde les avances du 
coeur, et repousse les actions viles et basses, comme I’instinct naturel 
repousse les actions atroces.” 


There is no such antagonism in Edouard. On the contrary, the 
lover of Natalie, who is only a commoner, and therein lies his tragedy, 


* Dominique p. 211. * Valérie, lettre XXII. 
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is most anxious to abide by the “convenances,” even at the sacrifice 
of his love. 

Madeleine then undertakes to cheer and distract Dominique by 
her constant presence near him, precisely as Valérie does. When 
she leaves for a trip, she writes to him in order not to leave him 
to his own thoughts, and so does Valérie to Gustave, whereas Nata- 
lie runs away from Edouard in order to seek to forget him, and does 
not write to him. 

Dominique, driven to distraction by his passion thinks of com- 
pelling Madeleine to listen to his love-plea, if for no other reason 
than to free himself from the burden: 


Comment! me disais-je, elle ne saura pas méme que je l’ai aimée! elle 
ignorera que pour elle, 4 cause d’elle, j’ai usé ma vie et tout sacrifié, 
tout, jusqu’au bonheur si innocent de lui montrer ce que j’ai fait dans 
l’intérét de son repos!” 


Gustave is exactly in the same mood: 


Hélas! je mourrais content, si une seule fois Valérie se disait, en versant 
une larme de pitié:—“Il m’aima trop pour son repos!” 


A moment comes when Dominique is ready to speak. 


Souvent je m’étais demandé ce qui arriverait, si, pour me débarrasser du 
poids trop lourd qui m’écrasait, trés-simplement, et comme si mon amie 
Madeleine pouvait entendre avec indulgence l’aveu des sentiments qui 
s’adressaient 4 madame de Niévres je disais 4 Madeleine que je |’aimais. 
.... Le hasard nous plagait dans la situation exacte que j’avais choisie. 
.... Je cherchais seulement une phrase, une premiére phrase; . . . . Enfin 
jallais parler, quand, pour m’enhardir davantage, je levai les yeux sur 
Madeleine. 

Elle était . . . . tout le corps un peu frissonnant, pale a faire pitié, .. . . 
On eit dit qu’elle était moins surprise encore d’un aveu qui n’était plus a 
faire, qu’effrayée de l’inutile anxiété qu’elle apercevait en moi. Et s’il lui 
avait été possible de parler, . .. . elle m’edit dit une seule chose que je savais 
trop bien: c’est que les confidences étaient faites et que je me conduisais 
comme un lache! .... 

“Madeleine,” m’écriai-je en tombant a ses genoux, “Madeleine, pardon- 
nez-moi..... - 

Mais elle se leva & son tour, par un mouvement de femme indignée . . . . 
fit encore le geste de m’imposer silence et disparut.” 


* Dominique, pp. 160-161. *® Dominique, pp. 225-227. 
" Valérie, lettre XLI. 
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In Edouard, the lovers speak openly of their love: 


Mais dites-moi seulement que si le sort m’efit fait votre égal, vous ne 
m’eussiez pas défendu de vous aimer?—Pourquoi ce doute, me dit-elle, 
ne savez-vous pas, Edouard, que je vous aime? nos deux cceurs se sont 
donnés I’un a l’autre en méme temps.... . 


It is from Valérie that Fromentin borrowed the scene quoted above. 
Gustave seeks to confess his love on several occasions, first to the 
count, and then to Valérie: 


Vingt fois j’ai voulu me jeter aux pieds du comte, lui tout avouer, le 
quitter aprés. 


Again 
J’étais résolu 4 tout avouer; je ne cherchais plus que mes premiéres 
paroles... .. 


And more precisely still, when alone with Valérie: “Craignait-elle 
un aveu qu’elle pouvait enfin deviner? Elle s’est levée, elle a sonné.” 
Gustave then throws himself at her feet with the words: “Je t’aime, 
Valérie; je meurs pour m’en punir,” on the tip of his tongue. But: 
“Elle me regarda d’un air qui me fit frissonner, d’un air qui arréta sur 
mes lévres mon criminel aveu.—Levez-vous me dit-elle, Gustave, ou 
vous me forcerez 4 vous quitter... .. _ 


After a period of aloofness, Dominique meets Madeleine casually in 
the street, and she invites him to the Opera. Dominique after re- 
fusing at first enters later in the evening into the box of Madeleine 
unexpectedly. 


On donnait un immortel chef-d’ceuvre. .. . . Un ténor, dont le nom seul était 
un prestige, . . . . chantait lhymne éternellement tendre et pitoyable des 
amants qui espérent. Une a une et dans des mélodies inouies, il déroulait 
toutes les tristesses, toutes les ardeurs et toutes les espérances des cceurs 
bien epris. On efit dit qu’il s’adressait 4 Madeleine, tant sa voix nous 
arrivait pénétrante, émue,... . 

Madeleine écoutait haletante. J’étais assis derriére elle, aussi prés que 
le permettait le dossier de son fauteuil, ol je m’appuyais. Elle s’y ren- 
versait aussi de temps en temps, au point que ses cheveux me balayaient 
les lévres..... Tout son corps, penché en arriére, obéissait 4 des palpita- 
tions irrésistibles, et chaque respiration de sa poitrine, en se communiquant 
du siége 4 mon bras, m’imprimait 4 moi-méme un mouvement convulsif 
tout pareil 4 celui de ma propre vie... . .™ 


* Edouard p. 17. ** Dominique p. 273-274. 
” Valérie, lettre XLII. 
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No such episode exists in Edouard. It comes to Dominique straight 
from Valérie. Gustave writes: 


Figure-toi ce que je devais éprouver; il me semblait que toutes les volup- 


tés habitaient cette funeste salle: . . . . la voix enchanteresse de David, 
qui nous envoyait des accents passionnés; cet amour chanté par des 
voix qu’on ne peut imaginer .. . . et qui, mille fois plus ardent encore, 


brilait dans mon cceur; Valérie transportée de cette musique, et moi si 
prés d’elle, si prés que je touchais presque ses cheveux de mes lévres; alors 
que la rose qui parfumait ses cheveux achevait de me troubler.” 


The rose becomes a bunch of violets in Dominique, “un énorme 
bouquet de violettes qui toute la soirée m’avait enivré.” 
The episode of the bouquet of flowers goes also back to Valérie. 


Madeleine laissa tomber son bouquet. Je feignis de ne pas m’en aperce- 
voir. 

“Mon bouquet, je vous prie,” me dit-elle,... . 

Je le lui tendis, sans dire un seul mot; j’aurais sangloté. Elle le prit, 
le porta rapidement a ses lévres, y mordit avec fureur, comme si elle 
efit voulu le mettre en piéces. 

“Vous me martyrisez et vous me déchirez,” me dit-elle tout bas avec 
un supréme accent de désespoir; puis, par un mouvement que je ne puis 
vous rendre, elle arracha son bouquet par moitié; elle en prit une, et me 
jeta pour ainsi dire l’autre au visage.” 


In Edouard there is no division of the bouquet, and it is Edouard 
who gives it to Natalie. They were in the balcony of the castle. 


Un grand jasmin qui tapissait le mur de ce cété du chateau, montait dans 
la fenétre, et s’entrelacait dans le balcon . . . . je cueillis des fleurs de ces 
jasmins qui l’entouraient, et qu’on ne distinguait plus qu’a peine; je les 
lui donnai, je les lui repris, puis je les couvris de mes baisers et de mes 
larmes.™ 


In the oldest of the three novels, Valérie takes a bouquet of arange 
blossoms. “Valérie le partagea; elle m’en donna la moitié, et soupira. 
Personne, dit-elle, désormais, n’aura soin comme vous des fleurs de 
Lido; cela m/’attristera bien d’y aller seule.”*®° The scene is more 
exquisite and calm than in Dominique, but it was a woman writing. 

In the episode of the portrait, Dominique says: 


"C’était un portrait . . . . Madeleine était 14 devant moi qui me regardait. 
....+ Je revins le lendemain, les jours suivants .. . . c’était Madeleine de 
™ Valérie, lettre XV. ™ Edouard, p. 17. 


* Dominique, p. 276. * Valérie, lettre XLII. 
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plus en plus triste, de plus en plus fixée dans je ne sais quelle anxiété ter- 
rible et pleine de songes. Je lui parlais, je lui disais toutes les choses 
déraisonnables qui me torturaient. . . . . _ 


The episode occurs also. in Edouard: 


“Ce portrait de Mme de Nevers qu’il fallait encore quitter, avec quelle 
douleur ne lui dis-je point adieu! Je baisais cette toile froide, je reposais 
ma téte contre elle; tous mes souvenirs, tout le passé, toutes nos espé 
rances, tout semblait réuni la... . . - 


The original source of both is found in Valérie. 


Mais tu ignores encore ce qu’il y a d’enchanteur pour moi dans ce ta- 
bleau..... Chaque matin, je visite le tableau; je me remplis de cette 
douce contemplation; je retrouve Valérie: . . . . la ressemblance du por- 
trait est frappante: ce sont absolument ses traits, c’est l’expression de son 
ame, ce sont ses formes. II m’arrive quelquefois de lui parler, de lui 
rendre compte de ce que j’ai fait.” 


Then come the scenes of the dénouement. In Dominique the scene 
of the kiss is rather violent: 


Je la saisis, je la tins quelques secondes ainsi collée contre ma poitrine, 
la téte renversée, les yeux clos, les lévres froides, et pamée, la chére 
créature, sous mes baisers. Puis une terrible contraction la fit tressaillir; 

. et ne me quittant pas des yeux, ... . elle gagna le corridor a 
reculons. La seulement elle se retourna et s’enfuit. 

Javais perdu connaissance, tout en me maintenant encore debout. Je 
me trafnais, comme je le pus jusqu’A mon appartement.... . 

Ce fut la que je revins 4 moi, une ou deux heures aprés, tout a fait a 
la nuit, avec le souvenir incohérent d’une scéne affreuse. On sonnait 
le diner; . . . . Grace 4 cette paralysie trés réelle, j’éprouvais une sensation 
générale de grande souffrance, mais je ne pensais pas.” 


In Edouard, the scene of the kiss is not the climax of the story, and 
does not lead to the final separation.*° In Valérie, Gustave kisses 
her hand only, but the moral effect of the scene is the same as in 
Dominique. 


Sa voix s’altéra; elle se leva précipitamment, et gagna la porte de sa 
chambre; je la suivis: elle me tendit la main, j’y portais mes lévres. ... . 
Adieu, Valérie... . . 


* Dominique, p. 289-290. * Dominique, p. 309. 
™ Edouard, p. 24. ” Edouard, p. 21. 
* Valérie, lettres XXXII-XXXIII. 
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Elle tira la porte, et je tombai dans un fauteuil, terrassé par ce bruit 
comme si l’univers se fit anéanti. Je ne sais combien de temps je restai 
dans cet état; ce ne fut qu’aux coups reitérés d’une pendule qui m’an- 
nongait qu’il était tard que je me levai: l’obscurité la plus profonde 
m’environnait. Je n’avais souffert qu’au premier moment ow la porte se 
ferma. Je me réveillai comme d’un songe.... . 


Finally, the scenes at the doors of Madeleine and Natalie are 
drawn after that in Valérie. 


A minuit, il y avait encore de la lumiére dans la chambre de Made- 
| ee Je pris une chaussure légére et je descendis |’escalier 4 tatons. 
J/allais ainsi jusqu’a la porte de l’appartement de Madeleine, ... . 4 l’ex- 
trémité d’un interminable corridor. Une seule femme de chambre couchait 
auprés d’elle en l’absence de son mari. J’écoutai: je crus entendre une ou 
deux fois résonner séchement une petite toux nerveuse assez habituelle a 
Madeleine. .... Je posai Ja main sur la serrure; la clef y était. Je m’éloi- 
gnai, je revins, et je m’éloignai de nouveau. Mon cceur battait 4 se rompre. 
J étais littéralement hébété, et je tremblais de tous mes membres... . . La 
seule chose dont je ne doutais pas..... c’est qu’une faute tuerait Made- 
leine, et que sans contredit je ne lui survivrais pas une heure. 

Je ne saurais vous dire ce qui me sauva. Je me retrouvai dans le 
parc sans comprendre ni pourquoi ni comment j’y étais venu.... . 
Longtemps aprés, une sensation de froid intense me rappela un peu 4 moi- 
méme.*? 


The episode in Edouard is again a variant, for Natalie discovers her 
lover at her door. 


Je m’en approchai involontairement; mais 4 peine eus-je franchi les 
premiéres marches que je m’arrétai tout 4 coup. “Que vais-je faire, 
pensai-je, lui déplaire peut-étre, l’irriter? Je m’assis sur les marches; 
mais bientét entrainé par ma faiblesse, je montai plus haut.” 


Then Natalie comes out. 


—Edouard, dit-elle, venez, j’allais vous écrire, il vaut mieux que je 
vous parle, et peut-étre que j’aurais di vous parler plus tét.”%* 


The scene evidently lacks the tenseness of that in Dominique, which 
is also found in the original of both episodes, in Valérie. After seeing 
the light in Valérie’s room, Gustave enters the corridor. 


* Valérie, lettre XLII. 
* Dominique, p. 305. 
* Edouard, p. 17. 
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“A peine avais-je mis les pieds dans ce corridor, qu’un désir insurmontable 
de voir encore un instant Valérie s’empara de mon 4me. J’avais vu 
sa porte entr’ouverte. . . . . Je m’approche en tremblant du corridor; 
je m’arréte, effrayé de l’horrible idée que Valérie pouvait se réveiller. 
Je veux retourner sur mes pas . . . . mais mon désir de la voir était 
si violent! . . . . Je la quitte peut-étre pour jamais! Ah! je veux lui 
dire encore une fois que c’est elle que j’aime! Si Valérie me voit, je 
ne supporterai pas son courroux, j’enfoncerai un poignard dans mon cceur. 
Ma téte égarée me présentait confusément et ce crime et son image.” 


Finally he enters, finds her sleeping, kisses gently her hand, and 
withdraws. 


J'ai pu m’éloigner de toi! . . . . Je t’ai respectée, 6 Valérie! tiens-moi 
compte de ce sublime courage, il anéantit toutes mes fautes! 


Then he leaves: 


Je me précipitai dans la cour, dans la jardin, cherchant a respirer, 4 me 
camer. . . .2”"™ 


Gustave then dies heart-broken. Dominique also was _heart- 
broken. But the times were changed. People in 1862 no longer 
died of love as they did in 1803. Dominique becomes instead a 
disabused, melancholy, if staid bourgeois. 

These comparisons leave no doubt, it seems to me, as to the 
original source for most of the episodes not only in Dominique, but 
also in Edouard. This does not detract from the beauty or merit 
of either novel, especially of Dominique which has other merits that 
render it one of the most exquisite of modern novels. But at least 
it gives the main credit for originality, and even psychological analy- 
sis of the passions, where it belongs, not to the Edouard of 1825, 
as M. G. Pailhés believes, mistakenly, but to the Valérie of 1803, 
the model for both Edouard and Dominique. 

S. A. RHODES 

College of the City of New York 


™ Valérie, lettre XLII. 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
10. THE RELIABILITY OF BALZAC’S CORRESPONDANCE 


Miss Irene Cornwell has recently called attention to the unreliability of 
the published Correspondance of Honoré de Balzac by comparing the let- 
ters published therein with the letters and fragments of letters published 
elsewhere, and by indicating the errors in dates, the inexcusable alteration 
of texts, the lacune which the standard edition of the correspondence con- 
tains. This matter is of singular importance to the student of Balzac; and 
Miss Cornwell’s conclusion is entirely valid: a scholarly edition of this work 
must be prepared; the edition which we are now obliged to consult is 
worthless. 

Since Miss Cornwell has not had the opportunity to derive her con- 
clusions from a careful checking of the published letters against Balzac 
holographs, but merely against other transcripts of the letters, her article 
is only a partial summary of work that has already been done, and her 
study is of necessity circumscribed.? It is circumscribed; and, unfortu- 
nately, it is inaccurate. Some of her inaccuracies are of such dimensions 
that I hesitate to allow them to pass unchallenged. 

I. Two fundamental errors regarding the volume which is the basis 
of her discussion: one, an error in date; the other, a misstatement as to the 
circumstances of publication. 

1. “The Correspondance .... in the two-volume edition published by 
Calmann-Lévy in 1877.”—This two-volume, duodecimo, edition, the prin- 
ceps, was published in 1876. 

2. “The Correspondance was edited in large part by Balzac’s two 
nieces, the daughters of Madame Surville.”—This statement is inaccurately 
cited from an unreliable source: one Dr. Cabanés, a medico-fictionist, 
who writes engagingly of maurs intimes du passé, and who frequently 
sacrifices historical accuracy to historical “indiscretions.” Cabanés* says, 
however, that the Correspondance was “published in part,” not “edited 
in large part,” by Balzac’s nieces. Certainly, a much more reliable source 
for this information may be found in the Catalogue of the Chantilly col- 
lection of Balzac holographs which was prepared by the eminent bibli- 
ographer Georges Vicaire. In making this catalogue Vicaire was largely 
aided, moreover, by the notes and classifications which had already been 


“The Correspondance of Honoré de Balzac: Its Significance and Its Unre- 
liability,” PMLA XLIV (Dec. 1929), 1159-1178. 

>“Tt has not been possible, of course, to compare all the letters... . with 
transcripts of the original manuscripts,” p. 1167. 

* Balzac ignoré, p. 244. 
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made by the donor of this superb collection, the Vicomte de Spoelberch de 
Lovenjoul. Under the caption A 280, we read: 


Lettres 4 sa famille. Textes et copies, beaucoup de la main de Mad. Surville, 
ayant servi 4 l’impression, en 1876, de la Correspondance de Balzac. 

F° A (note autographe du V‘* de Lovenjoul): “J’ai acquis les autographes de 
tout cela, et ceci n’a pas qu’un intérét de curiosité, mais celui de constater, auto- 
graphes en main, ce que Mad. Surville a ajouté ou modifié aux lettres.” 


The Correspondance was prepared for publication, not by Balzac’s 
nieces, but, in large part, by their mother, Madame Surville. Furthermore, 
the editing of Balzac’s sister was supplemented by that of his wife, who 
contributed 34 letters (not 50, as Miss Cornwell states) to the volume: 


Collection Lovenjoul, A 284: Correspondance de H. de Balzac. Copie faite 
par. Mad. de Balzac. 

F° 1 (note autographe du V‘* de Lovenjoul) : “Copie autographe de la main 
de Mad. de Balzac, des lettres de Balzac, publiées par elle dans la Correspondance 
de Balzac. C’est le manuscrit qui a servi 4 l’impression de l’ouvrage. On y peut 
constater les nombreuses modifications que Mad. de Balzac s’est permis de faire 
au texte authentique.” 


Madame de Balzac’s share in complicating the inaccuracies of this 
same wretched volume is exposed in two important articles by J. Merlant 
which seem to have escaped Miss Cornwell’s attention.‘ 

The Correspondance was therefore prepared for publication, in part by 
Balzac’s sister Madame Surville; in part by his wife. It is inaccurately 
dated throughout; the careless or clumsy style has been retouched by femi- 
nine hands; there are lacune without number. More serious still, the 
attempts to improve the artist’s style have been augmented by actual 
additions to the text. 

One further misstatement by Miss Cornwell regarding Balzac’s pub- 
lished letters; this time, involving the two volumes of Lettres a l’Etrangeére. 
She writes: ‘Even if the Survilles had done their work in scholarly fashion 
and had produced an edition as accurate as the meticulous Vicomte de 
Lovenjoul has made of the Lettres 4 l’Etrangére ... .”5 Spoelberch de 
Lovenjoul did not edit the Lettres a l’Etrangére, he tells us so repeatedly; 
he declines all responsibility for their mise en jour; he calls attention to 
the modifications to which Balzac’s text has been subjected, to the in- 
exact notes which accompany the text; and he shatters the legend, finally, 
in these words: “Sans cesse et partout, le fait de leur publication... 
m’est faussement attribué.”® In these volumes, as in a part of the Cor- 


“Les Variantes de Madame Hanska, “La Revue bleue,” Oct. 19 and 26, 1912. 

*P. 1170. 

* L’Intermédiaire des chercheurs et curieux, Vol. LIV, Nov. 20, 1906, col. 
731-2. 
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respondance, the preparation for publication was made by Balzac’s widow, 
VEtrangére herself. We neither expect, nor find, that meticulous care 
was exercised in editing them; although the omissions, the careless dating, 
and the stylistic alterations are much less glaring here than in the Cor- 
respondance. 

II. In addition to the inaccuracies noted above, I find it necessary to 
criticize Miss Cornwell for errors of a more detailed order; and for an 
occasional vagueness of argument. 

P. 1162: “L. Arrigon’ copies Letter I from the manuscript, and gives 
the date August 12, 1819.”—Does this mean that Arrigon corrects the 
date, or establishes a date? Furthermore, Arrigon supplies us here with 
an additional fragment hitherto unpublished. Miss Cornwell should note, 
therefore, that Letter I is incomplete in its published form in the Cor- 
respondance. The same is true—very true—of Letters III, IV, VI, VIII, 
IX, and XIX, all of which are dated correctly and quoted, either in full 
or in part, in the introduction to the edition of Balzac’s Cromwell,’ which 
Miss Cornwell fails to note. 

P. 1162: “Letter XI, dated June 1821 ... . must have been written in 
1820, not in 1821.”—Miss Cornwell’s arguments here are vague. The 
exact solution may be deduced from: 1) the exact day of the month of 
Madame Surville’s marriage; 2) the dates of Pentecost in 1820 and 1821. 

P. 1162: “Letter XXIII... . is dated in the Lovenjoul manuscript 
February 14, 1827.”—A misleading statement, and an actual error in date: 
to those who have worked at Chantilly and have encountered Lovenjoul’s 
transcripts of the letters, a “Lovenjoul manuscript” may mean literally 
what Miss Cornwell says, or it may indicate a Balzac manuscript; Arrigon 
dates the letter correctly: February 14, 1829.° 

P. 1163: “The date 1828 assigned to Letter XXIV is impossible since 
Balzac took no trip at this time, and since the Carrauds did not go to 
Issoudun until later. ¢ may have been written in 1830.”—The date, 1828, 
is impossible, not because Balzac took no trip at that time (this was the 
year of his famous visit to Fougéres); it is impossible, because Balzac 
speaks of going to Tours, and he was not at Tours in 1828. In similar 
manner, we can determine that 1830 is the correct date, not “may be 
the date.” In May 1830, Balzac left Paris, with Madame de Berny, for 
La Grenadiére, near Tours, giving as his address “poste restante,” Tours. 
Correct date: May 1830. 

P. 1164: “Letter CIX in the Correspondance is dated June 1833. The 
heading of the manuscript is Saturday, October 12, 1833.”—-The heading 


"Les Débuts littéraires d’Honoré de Balzac, p. 28, note. 

* Cromwell, tragédie en 5 actes et en vers... , avant-propos, introduction 
et notes par Walter Scott Hastings. Princeton University Press, 1925. 

°Op. cit., p. 233. 
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of the manuscript is merely “samedi 12,” and Lovenjoul'® takes infinite 
pains to préciser this date, indicating that both the month (October) and 
the year (1833) were not indicated by Balzac in the manuscript, and can 
be restored only between brackets. 

Referring to this same letter—number CIX—Miss Cornwell declares*? 
that its authenticity has been questioned—By whom? Juanita Floyd, in 
her Women in the Life of Balzac,1* perhaps; where Miss Floyd writes with- 
out conviction: “Even admitting that this much disputed letter... . was 
written by Balzac, though it does not bear his signature... .” The letter 
does not bear his signature, but it is in Balzac’s handwriting! Here again, 
one is more inclined to trust the greatest of all Balzac historians, Loven- 
joul, who declares:1* “Cette lettre et quelques autres .. . . sont aujourd’hui 
entre nos mains. Elles proviennent d’un des meilleurs amis du maitre, 
feu Laurent-Jan, qui les tenait directement de Madame Surville.” 

III. One portion of Miss Cornwell’s article records her interpretation 
of Balzac’s character, based upon the Lettres 4 l’Etrangére which she as- 
sumes to have been accurately edited and published. This latter portion 
represents a more personal reading into the contradictions and inaccuracies 
of Balzac’s correspondence: an attempt to “get at the real Balzac in the 
letters.” Her conclusions are bitter. She finds the Balzac of the letters 
insincere; a man who wrote what he “considered profitable to say”; a 
liar;!4 he was crafty; he was a cad in his relations with women, using them 
only insofar as they “served his ambition,” or “helped in one way or an- 
other to write the Comédie Humaine!’ 

These conclusions are not mine; and I shall offer no criticism of them 
here. The Lettres a l’Etrangére, however, as Merlant has proven, and as all 
students know who have seen them, are also unreliable documents; so that, 
pending the publication of a trustworthy edition of the correspondence, 
one might more profitably determine Balzac’s character from other sources. 

In his interfoliated copy of le Rouge et le Noir, Stendhal once wrote: 
“Madame de Tracy me disait: on ne peut plus atteindre au vrai que dans le 
roman. Je vois tous les jours davantage que, partout ailleurs, c’est une 
prétention.” Thus, one might more profitably search for truth in fiction— 
not, indeed, in the Eugénie Grandet which Miss Cornwell would reduce to 
“strong hints for gifts ci money”—but, let us say, in the letters which 


*” Un Roman d’amour, p. 78. 

™P. 1169, note 48. 

". 187. 

* Un Roman d’amour, p. 78, note. 

““Balzac .... did not hesitate to fib about any subject that really touched 
ae ” (P. 1171). 
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Albert Savarus writes his lovely foreign countess. 
of fiction that the real Balzac emerges. 


It is from such pages 


WALTER Scott HASTINGS 
Princeton University 


11. THE DATE OF SPENSER’S CANTOS OF MUTABILITY 


The fragmentary Cantos of Mutability, first published in 1609, have 
been regarded as Spenser’s last work. Miss E. M. Albright has made out 
an elaborate case for composition in 1579-80, on the basis of a letter of 
Gabriel Harvey’s presumably of that period, and, Miss Albright argues, 
embodying a criticism of Spenser’s cantos.1 Without going into all the 
ramifications of Miss Albright’s theory, I should like to suggest some rea- 
sons for thinking the basis of it unsound. 

Miss Albright’s selected quotations from Harvey’s letter, along with 
suppositions that grow into assumptions or facts, seem to me to give a 
much more plausible, though far from convincing, notion of a relation 
between the letter and Mutability than the letter read as a whole does. 
Harvey begins by accusing Spenser’s complaint of staleness. 


You crie owte of a false and trecherous worlde, and therein ar passinge elo- 
quent and patheticall in a degree above the highest. 


As the sentence stands, it might, with some straining, apply to the pic- 
ture of a world governed by Mutability, but Harvey’s examples and com- 
ments elaborating his text at once show that he has a very different con- 
ception in mind. He appeals to Cain’s slaying of Abel and other stories 
“to proove that the first men in y* worlde were as well ower masters in 
villanye as ether predecessours in tyme or fathers in consanguinitye”’— 
a line that leads far away from Spenser’s poem. 

Harvey then launches upon a long discussion of fire and the four ele- 
ments which, says Miss Albright, is “evidently designed to ridicule Spen- 


*“Spenser’s Reason for Rejecting the Cantos of Mutability,’ SP XXV (1928), 
93 ff.; “On the Dating of Spenser’s ‘Mutability’ Cantos,” SP XXVI, 482 ff. The 
latter article was a rejoinder to Mr. Belden’s objection recorded in his “Alanus 
de Insulis, Giles Fletcher, and the ‘Mutabilitie’ Cantos,’ SP XXVI, 131 ff. 
Miss Albright’s argument is again touched upon in her article “Spenser’s Cosmic 
Philosophy and his Religion,” PMLA XLIV, 715 ff. For Harvey’s letter, see his 
Letter-Book (ed. Scott, Camden Soc.), pp. 82-88. 

It is only an assumption that Harvey received a poem from Spenser, and 
Harvey’s references do not favor it. A paragraph on this matter is omitted 
from the text, since it is dealt with in Mr. Greenlaw’s article in this number. 

Incidentally, it would be helpful if one had the means of dating an aberration 
of the planet Mercury, which, says Spenser, “is of late far out of order gone” 
(Mutab., vii.51). 
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ser’s cosmic conceptions as either trite and obvious or futile and incon- 
clusive.” Spenser has some stanzas dealing with fire and the other ele- 
ments, but, with the best will in the world, I cannot see that Harvey’s 
disquisition has anything to do with them. Physics of a sort was a 
favorite topic of Harvey’s, and, remembering his epistolary ways, one 
may ask with Mr. Belden if the letter might not have been made out of 
whole cloth as a personal display. At any rate, unless Harvey was a 
singularly tricksy spirit, he could hardly, on the basis of Spenser’s lines, 
have gone off at such a wild tangent, to discourse of “fierye, aerye, wat- 
rishe and erthely divels” as the “‘onlye absolute monarches of y* worlde.” 
He proceeds to another topic: 


You make a wonderfull greate matter of it, that reason, contrarye to all 
reason and y® custom of former ages is forcibely constraynid to yeelde her 
obedience, and to be in a manner vassal unto appetite... .. You suppose it a 
foolish madd worlde, wherein all thinges ar overrulid by fansye. What greater 
error? 


“Fansye” of course has its regular Elizabethan meaning, and Harvey says 
that Spenser thinks “bodily and sensual pleasures ar to be abandonid”’ in 
favor of “inwarde contemplative delightes of the minde.” 

Miss Albright assumes that these ideas are chiefly concerned with other 
poems—since of course there is no hint of them in Mutability—but part of 
Harvey’s argument on the same theme, reason versus appetite, she thinks 
“does apply directly to Mutability.” Harvey’s argument on this subject 
is the most lucid and coherent part of his letter, and one is hardly at 
liberty to assume that parts of it apply to some other poems and parts to 
Mutability. However, this is the passage: 


There is a variable course and revolution of all thinges. Summer gettith 
the upperhande of wynter, and wynter agayne of summer. Nature herselfe is 
changeable, and most of all delightid with vanitye; and arte, after a sorte her 
ape, conformith herselfe to the like mutabilitye. The moone waxith and 
wanithe; the sea ebbeth and flowith; and as flowers so ceremonyes, lawes, 
fasshions, customs, trades of livinge, sciences, devises, and all thinges else in 
a manner floorishe there tyme and then fade to nothinge. Nothing to speake 
of ether so restorative and comfortable for delighte or beneficiall and profitable 
for use, but beinge longe togither enioyed and continued at laste ingenderith a 
certayne satietye, and then it soone becumeth odious and lothsum. So it 
standeth with mens opinions and iudgmentes in matters of doctrine and re- 
ligion. 

Miss Albright finds that this summarizes and replies to four of Spenser’s 
topics in Mutability, and proceeds to show parallels. We may notice a 
rather odd comment that, along with similar ones elsewhere, gives a some- 
what specious air of plausibility: ‘“Spenser’s long pageant of the seasons 
(canto vii, stanzas 18 and 28-43) is briefly dismissed by Harvey, doubtless 
because it is one of the old stale subjects of which he has already com- 
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plained.” But Harvey, so far as I can see, does not briefly dismiss the 
pageant, he has not the shadow of a hint of it! 

The quoted passage is the chief foundation of Miss Albright’s case. It 
may, read out of its context, seem at first sight a genuine comment upon 
Mutability. But Harvey is pleading for appetite against reason, a subject 
which is not that of Spenser’s cantos. In doing so, and in appealing to the 
flux of nature and custom, Harvey is simply using the naturalistic argu- 
ments so familiar in the sixteenth century, arguments which, with indi- 
vidual variations, we meet in Montaigne, in the speeches of Sidney’s 
Cecropia to Pamela, in the words of Spenser’s Phaedria to Guyon, in 
Leander’s wooing of Hero, in the early poems of Donne, and many other 
places. They all appeal to the life of nature, to the equivalence of morality 
and custom, and so on, as justification for license. But Spenser’s muta- 
bility, although ultimately related to the same current of relativistic ideas, 
is not treated in such a way that Harvey’s argument meets it at all. 
Spenser is writing about the government of the universe, not about sexual 
morals. 

Further, Harvey’s very choice of illustrations is a proof that he is not 
writing with Spenser’s poem in mind. If a man has received a poem a 
large part of which, whatever the underlying text, is taken up with a 
picture of mutability in nature, he does not write a reply using similar 
illustrations in utter unconsciousness that his correspondent has used them. 
But, as we have seen, Harvey is not arguing against Spenser at all; he is 
using the stock illustrations of Renaissance naturalists. I cannot see, 
therefore, that the letter affords any grounds for being connected with 
Mutability, and, if it cannot be connected, Miss Albright’s case fails. 

To Mr. Belden’s objection that Mutability has an Irish setting and 
refers to Colin Clout, Miss Albright replies that Spenser might have got 
enough local color from books and talk before settling at Kilcolman, and 
that the allusions belong to what “is quite obviously an inserted passage”! 
She proceeds thus: 


Now these stanzas [vi. 36-55] are marked as an insertion not only by 
their obviously digressive character, but also by the poet’s own frank apology 
for the incongruity of their matter and their tone with the context. This 
apology does not, of course, pre-suppose any strong feeling for logical unity on 
Spenser’s part; but it does show the poet’s consciousness of committing a 
literary sin in mixing his poetic “veins” by intruding into a heroic poem this 
pastoral bit modeled on his lay of loves of the Bregog and the Mulla which 
Raleigh had admired. 


Again we have a large assumption. If a digression in Spenser is evidence 
of a later insertion, then The Faerie Queene is a tissue of insertions; the 
whole poem has “an obviously digressive character.” As for incongruity, 
Spenser had his own strict code of decorum, which is not ours, but The 
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Faerie Queene owes a good part of its charm to such mixtures; they are 
part of its nature. And if conventional apologies are an argument, Lycidas 
must have been composed at several times, for it has two apologies for a 
change of tone. 

Finally, to speak of a matter less concrete, surely it is impossible to 
regard Mutability as one of several “youthful attempts at a world philos- 
ophy,” composed in the main in 1579-80. Could one find anywhere in 
Spenser two cantos which seem to carry stronger testimony of mature 
powers and mature thought, or give in such small compass a wider display 
of his special gifts? And is the tone of the conclusion, to which the rest 
leads up, that of the poet who had just finished the Shepheardes Calender? 
Here if anywhere, surely, is one of the most deeply felt utterances Spenser 
ever made; this is not the thin, reed-like voice of the greener times of his 
youth. In temper, as Mr. Belden says, Mutability seems to be “akin to 
that of the last two books of The Faerie Queene and the two later 
Hymnes.’ On all grounds, then, external and internal, one may prefer to 
accept the traditional dating for what Courthope justly called “a fragment 
.... both in conception and execution, the most sublime part of the Faery 
Queen.” 

In her article on Spenser’s cosmic philosophy Miss Albright seems to 
dispose ably of the theory that Spenser was a Lucretian sceptic—a theory 
incredible on the face of it—but her own endeavor to substitute Empedo- 
cles as a dominant influence illustrates the difficulty of finding a particular 
source for common ideas. 
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12. QUAKERS ON THE ENGLISH STAGE 


In his interesting article, ““The Quakers in English Stage Plays before 
1800,”2 Mr. Ezra Kempton Maxfield discusses two plays by Mrs. Sus- 
anna Centlivre, The Beau’s Duel and The Humours of Elections, but 
completely overlooks the Quakers in A Bold Stroke for a Wife (1718). 


*To mention another detail, Miss Albright (PMLA XLIV, 717) speaks of 
Castiglione as one of a number of “new influences’ which appear in the 
later hymns. But it has long been recognized that the chief influence of 
Castiglione appears in the early hymns, and Mr. R. W. Lee (PQ VII, 65 ff.) 
showed clearly Spenser’s close dependence upon the Courtier in those poems. 
Mr. Lee quite properly neglects the later hymns in his study, because they 
“contain a Christian Platonism essentially different from the Renaissance Pla- 
tonism presented in the Courtier and in the early hymns; and although, in all 
probability, echoes of Bembo’s loftiest sentiments are present in the closing 
stanzas of the late hymns, the language there is also the common language of 
Christian mysticism, with some of which Spenser may have been familiar.” 

* PMLA, XLV (March, 1930), 256-273. 
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This play was popular through the eighteenth century and on into the 
next. Actors liked it because it gave the chief player an opportunity for 
six distinct réles, enough to utilize the creative power of any artist. Mr. 
Maxfield includes notice of a farce entitled The Guardians Over-reached 
in their own Humour, or the Lover Metamorphosed and published in The 
Strollers Pacquet Open’d (1742; the individual title-page for the farce 
bears the date 1741), but is evidently unaware that this is merely A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife adapted slightly and reduced to two acts. Colonel Fain- 
well is still the suitor, Obadiah Prim one of the four guardians of the 
heroine and a Quaker, and Simon Pure the expected Quaker enthusiast 
from Philadelphia. 

For the vulgar, Mr. Maxfield might well have mentioned that when 
the genuine Simon Pure arrives he has such a hard time convincing his 
fellows that he and not the Colonel is “the real Simon Pure” that “simon 
pure” and “the real simon pure” have become household expressions. 
Miss Mona Wilson relates an amusing anecdote in this connection: 


It is told of the late W. P. Ker, that when asked @ propos de bottes for the 
origin of the phrase “The real Simon Pure”, he replied without hesitation, “Mrs. 
Centlivre, A Bold Stroke for a Wife.” “That is Scholarship,” jeered one of the 
company. “And that is Manners,” retorted the scholar.” 


JoHN WILSON BOWYER 
Southern Methodist University 


"These were Muses, London, 1924, p. 7. 





